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^HE defign of thrs volume is to point out the- 
delicate diiFerence between words reputed 
fynonymous; that is to fay, the diftinguifhing 
cbaraderiftics of fuch words^ as refembling each 
other in their general idea-, may neverthelefs be 
diftinguifhable one from another by fome addi« 
tional one, peculiar to each of them. 

In order to afe words with propriety and ele* 
gance, there is a choice to be attended to. We 
muft bea little nice upon words^ not imagining that 
&ich asare called fynonymousy arereally fo, thatis, 
exaSly uniform in their fenfe, and refemble each 
other as perfedly as two drops of water from the 
iame fpring : for, on a clofer examination we ihall 
lee that this reiemblance does not take in the 
whole eictent and force of fignification, but con- 
fifts only in one principal idea which they all ex- 
prcfs 5 each word differing from th^ o\.liw\>^ ^^im^ 
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relative one, which conftitutes its proper and par- 
ticular chara£ter« That refemblance which con- 
veys^ one general idea makes ^hen the words fyno- 
nymous ; and the dllFerence that arife^ from the 
particular idea that accompanies the general, makes 
them far from being perfe^lly alike, diftinguifliing 
them as various (hades- of' the fame colour.* 

I will not abfolutely fay that there are notocca- 
fions on which fo nice a choice may be difpenfed 
with ; bat I maintain that there are ftill more^^ 
wMere they ought not, or cannot pafs one foe 
another, efpecially in ftudied and elaborate com- 
pofitions. I will allow it to be a matter of in* 
difference, in choofing a yellow habit, whether 
we take the hu&of the marigpldor jonquil ; but 
would we make an agreeable variety, it is necefTary 
to confult the different (hades or tints : how fel- 
dom then does it happen that the mind does not 
find itfelf in (imilar circumftances ? Very rare 
indeed ! as in that confifts the whole art of 
writing, 

Le{t any one, under a falfe notion that tho 
richnefs of a language confifts in the plurality and 
abundance of words,'(hould explode this fyftem, 
relative to thediftindion of thofe reputed fynony- 
mous, I mud; fay, that though language is en« 
rtched by an abundance of words, yet that abun* 
dance is not merely numeral, but fuch as fprings 
from diverfity, like that which is obferved in the 
various productions of nature. It is the fatisfa6iion 
of the mind, and not thetickling-of the ear, which* 
is the obje^ of all converfation and writing ; for 
which reafon the quantity of words is not fomuch 
to be efteemed as their quality. If they vary only 
from each other in their foufKis, and not in their 
greater or lefs degrees of- energy, comprehenflon,' 
precifion, &c« they, in my opinion, ferve. more 
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W bUFtbcA At ttMflfkorjr, tbaii enrich or facilitate 
the aft rf fpeech. Tq ftand up fbr a number of 
5#ord$, #ithodt aiiy regard to their fenfe, is con- 
founding abiindaiic6 whh ruperfltittjr. Where it 
the great utility in having many terms to exprcfs 
one fingle idea ? Is there not more advantage in 
having proper expreffions for every idea we can 
form ? 

It will be in vain for Pleonarm to allege in its 
defenee, that by this abundance we avoid the bad 
elFeas of repetition ^ for we are deceived with re- 
fpeS to the caufe of that effeft ; it is not the re- 
j>eatin|r of the fame found that offends fo much, as 
the repetition of the Hime idea. If the fame word 
difpleafes when ufed a fecond time, it is not 
beeaufe it hath already ftrock the ear; but be- 
caufe it haith before affeded the mind, which 
grows weary, and is difgufted without the graces 
of novelty. Hence Came the eftabliffiment of cer* 
tain words we call Pronouns, the repetition of 
which cuftonfi hath 0iade familiar, having dven 
them no other office than {imply to recai the 
matter in queftien, without any redundancy of 
words. For the fame reafon, what we call Arti- 
cles and Prepoiitions are equally repeated without 
difguft, nothing being expeded from them but a 
bare nomination or indication ; for having nothing 
to determine of themfclves, they always appear 
new, when the fubjed they indicate is new. This 
Id an undeniable proof that the beauty of words is 
more owing to their variety of meanings than to 
their di^rent articulations, and that 'tis a mirlti- 
pHcity of ideas that produces in efFe£l a multipli- 
city of terms. If any one yet doubts this, he has 
nothing to do but to examine them a little clofer, 
and be a little nicer in his choice ; or, without 
giving himfelf the trouble of fuch examination^ let 
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him perufe only with attention the reflexions here 
laid before him ; for be the remarks either juft or 
iiot^,they will plainly fliew that there are no words 
Co perfedly fynonymous as to fignify exaSly the 
lame upon all occafions; confequently they admit* 
of a particular nicety in choice. It is this choice 
the following flieets endeavour to. determine,, by 
definitions and examples which diftinguiib and* 
difclofe the proper chara£ier of the(e words, in 
which it is hoped they will -in fome meafure fuc«^ 
ceed. 

Some part of this work is a tranflation from the- 
French of the Abbe Gerard, at leaft fo much as 
would agree with our mode of cxprcnioii \ the reft 
the Reader will find to be. new. Should any one. 
imagine, becaufe fome words which are here claflT- 
ed as pailing for fynonymous, do not immediately^ 
flrike the mind as fuch ; that labouring at a dif- 
tini^ion was unnecefTary and ufelefs; if he cannot ^ 
recoiled a pafTage where he has feen, or call to* 
mind that he has at any time heard them indiicri«> 
minately ufed, let him cad his eye ove£ the folio^ 
edition of Johnfon's didionary, and he will inftantly> 
difcover that thefe endeavours, though perhaps in- 
adequate to the tafk, have notbeen wholly fruit- 
lefs; and, Oiould the fame error be remarked in. 
the following pages which the tenor of the work 
condemns, it is hoped it will be attributed- 
to the neceflity of varying the exprefEons, in a. 
treatife of this particular caft, in order to make 
them agreeable to the mind. There are, it muft. 
he confeiTed, many more words that might have 
been taken under confideration ; but, on reflexion • 
that a thorough reform, even in thefe atprefent. 
taken notice df, will go a confiderable way to- 
wards the improvement of our tongue, the work, 
cannot but be thought of fcrvice j at Icaft it may 
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1>e confidered as the wanton fallies of a mind 
greatly zealous for the beauty of its native lan- 
guage. 

Note* — ^This edition is improved, by expung- 
ing fuch diftindions between words, as on a more 
attentive examination appeared to the Author to be 
^trifling, and by many refpeAable additions and 
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Swu^,. Perfpiration. 

BY /weaty we mean fenfible evaporation; hy per* 
fpiration^ infcnliblc. 

Sweat is not only offenfire to the eye, but to the 
nofe ; whereas, per/piration is ofFeniive to neither. 

It requires a certain degree of exercife, or warmth, 
to make us/fweati whereas, vtt per/pire naturally, as 
in our i[tti^> Indeed*, per/piration^ though not to be 
feen in general, will, ac times, become vifible ; for 
the infenfible vapour may be feen in condenfed air. 
A perfon, for example, going^ do^n into an ice- 
houfe, fmokes. 



To Lie, Lay, 

Thefe words have certainly a very different mean- 
ing; and are feldom uied one for another, but when 
conne^ed with other words, fo as to form phrafes. 
To ihew the impropriety of an indifcriminate ufe of 
them, it will be fufficient to point out the diflindlion 
in a few inftanccs. 

B T^ 
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To lie by, implies, to remain fKll ; to lay by, 
means, to referve for fome future time. 

To ite down, implies, to reft or repofe onefelf ; 
to Jay down, means, to depofit, or to advance as a 
propoiltion. 

To lU in, implies, to be in childbed ; to lay in, 
means, to ftore. 

' To lie with, implies, to fleep with ; to lay with, 
means, to bet with. 

To //> under, implies, to be fubjeft to ; to lay un- 
der, means, to fubjedt to. 



Copper-plate^ Citty Print, 

Each of thefe words denotes an impreffion taken off 
in ink, reprefenting a pifture; h\xl copper-plate y im- 
plies, an impreffion from an engraving on copper; 
whereas, cut^ implies, one from a cutting on wood. 
• Print is rather a general term, by which we un- 
derftand an impreffion from either wood, copper, 
pewter, or any other metal. 

Cuts are always worked off with the letter- prefs ; 
hut copper-plates require to be worked alone, and that 
in a rolling-prefs. 

Prints are now become fo fafhionable in books, as 
to give great encouragement to many ingenious cut- 
ters .in wood, fo that, in a variety of figures, cuts are 
fubilituted in the room of copper-plates. 
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PiSure, Painting* 

A reprefentation, to the eye, of any thing in na- 
ture, by light and (hade ; whether it be done by the 
brufh, the needle, or any other inllrument, is what 
tve underftand by a//^«r^; whereas, the. word /«/'»/- 
ivg, implies, fuch a reprefentation drawn in colours, 
by a brufh. 

Many a pleafing piSiure has been produced, where 
fainting has been nowhere concerned. We have 
pictures in needle-work ; //V7«r« in marble; pi^ures 
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in tapeftry* Sec. and performed in fo maderly a 
manner, as to refemble, and be little inferior to th^ 
fineft paintings* 



Bujh\ Tree. 

There is certainly a manifeft difference between 
the fenfe of theie words, as they (land alone, and' 
imply each a genus; but» when compounded with 
other words, which exprefs a particular fpecies, they 
are often ufed as TynonimoHs. 

Every one immediately fees, and makes a difHnc*^ 
tion between a bujh and a tree ; but, is the fame dif- 
tin6lion preferved, between a goofebefry-^«(^ and a 
goofeberry-/r^^ ; a currant-^*^ and a ciirrant-zr^^ ? 

A goofebcrry-^«^, in my idea, implies, many 
Hems from the fame root ; whereas, a goofeberry- 
tree rifes from the ground in a flngle Hem, and con- 
tinues thus, a foot or more in height, before it branches 

CTUt. 



Battle^ Engagement. 

In the ufe of thefe words. Battle feems to me to be 
beft applied to a fight between two armies ; engage- 
ment^ to one between two fleets. 

More men fall generally in a battle, than in an en- 
gagement ; becaufe a greater number are oppofed to 
each other in the former, than in the latter, and the 
conflid ufually continues longer. 



Good' manners. Good- breeding. 

Good-manners is the efFefl of civilization; good- 
breeding, of a polite education. 

Good-breeding is of much larger extent than good' 
manners; it includes all the fafhionable accomplifh- 
ments; whereas, good- manners is confined to our con- 
du^ and addrefs. 

Good' breeding cannot be attained by the beft un- 
derftandiBgs, but hy ftudy and labour; whereas, a 
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tolerable degree, of reafon will inflmA us in every 
^zxt^of good' manners, without any other aHUlaiice. 



Bo<wer, Jlrlfowr* 
Thefe both imply ibady places, under covert of 
a'ees, or branches ii^terwoven ; but a bower differs 
from an arbour 9 in that the latter is long and ar^rh- 
ed.; whereas, a bonver is either round or fquare at the 
bottom, and made with a fort of dome or cieling at 
tha topk 



Cathedral^ Collegiate Church. 

Eoth thefe terms imply, a place where choir** 
fervice is performed ; bjut, by the word, cathedral^ is 
underftood. the principal church of the diocefe; 
whereas, by collegiate churchy is meant, no more than 
a church where there is colle£ted a number of clerks 
or clergymen, &:c. living together in a body, and 
performing there choir- fervice. 

All cathedrals have chapters belonging to them, 
and are fbund in mofl: cities, and in all bifhopricks. 
Collegiate churches are inferior to cathedrals y and are 
eftabdifhed elfewhere ; as at Rippon, Yorkfhire ; St. 
George's Chapeh, at Windfbr, hz. All collegiate 
ehurcbes have not chapters. 

Every cathedral has a collegiate body ; but every 
collegiate church is not a cat hear aL 

The cathedral is ^the parilh qhuxch of the whole 
diocefe, which a collegiate church is not. 






To /)/>, Expire, 

To die^ implies a quitting of this world ; where- 
as, to expire^ implies the laft aftion of life. 

** She dkd,^* fays Rowe, " jevery day ihe lived." 
The inftant vtt expire ^ that very ijiftant our doom 
h fixed; there is no repentance beyond the grave. 

To 
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To die well, we (hottld be (b prepared, as to be 
able to expire without & groan. 



Difference i DifiinHion, 

Difference refpefts the fehfes ; Mftin^ion^ the un- 
derftanding. 

We fee, we hear, we feel, we fmell, wc tafte, a 
difference ; but we perceive a diftinSHon, 

We fay, a difference in founds, in taftes, &c. but a 
diftin&ion in ideas. 
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Courage^ Bravery, Intrepidity^ Valour, Prvwefs, 

Each of thele words implies, a readinefs to meet 
danger ; but courage a natural one, hra'very being rather 
an acquired courage. Intrepidity feems to rife upon bra^ 
nrery, but carries with it an idea of ra(hnefs ; where- 
as, 'valour denotes a combination of courage and hra^ 
'Vtty, a fearleiTnefs, but with a degree of fludied 
coolnefs. Prowe/s is bcft applied to military gal* 
lantry. 

A man, though not naturally courageous, may, by 
a military education, and a nice fenfe of honour, ac- 
quire fuch a degree of hra'very^ as to perform feats 
of'vaiour^ which (hall exceed all the proive/s of the 
moft daring intrepidity. 

Courage, as a natural quality, is frequently applied 
to animals. We fay, a hoYft of courage. Bravery 
may be the effedl of example as well as education. 
Many a timid man has made a bra'ue foldicr; he has 
advanced mechanically, glowing with the martial 
fpirit of his comrades, and has fhewn 2l pronve/s equal 
to men of confjmmate valour. 

Wc fay, a *viiliant warrior, .but an intrepid htro. 

Courage leads us cheerfully on, and is impatient to 
attack. Bravery either banilhes fear, or furmounts 
it. Intrepidity encounters the greateft perils, and 
dares even prelent death. True valour i\tvet d^^^v^t^ 
the tncmy,, hut executes its defigns wil\v coo\iv^^^ ^^\ 
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deliberation. Pr»<tve/s glories rather more in the at- 
chievements pf its own arm, than in the combinatioB 
of the force of numbers. 



Cuftom, Habit, 

Cufiom is a frequent repetition of the fame aft; 
Hahit^ the effeft of fuch repetition. 

It is a good cuftom to rile at an early hour, being 
conducive to health, and, as in a little time, it will 
produce a habit of fo doing; for if a man has been 
accuftomed. to wake at fix, he will always wake at 
that hour, whether he has flept long or not. 

<luftom^ fuppofes an a6t of the will ; habit ^ implies 
an involuntary a6t. 

A good cuftom ought neyer to be laid afide ; but as 
^ahit is a kind of fecond nature, brought on by cuf^ 
torn J no bad cuftom fhould be indulged. 

Cuftom is more applicable to many ; hahit^ to an 
individual. 

So prone are men to imitation, that they will fre- 
quently follow .r2{^0^», even in ddiculqus things; 
fafhions are a proof of this. 

If the mind pays particular attention to any 
impreflion, its force and diftindlnefs is increafed. 
Hence arifes the improvement of the ear, touch, &c. 
This from habit. A blind man, for example^ will 
hear and feel better than another. 



Entertaining^ Di'verting. 

A thing may be entertaining ^ and yet not di^oerting. 

That which entertains will amufe ; but that which 
diverts i will make us laugh. 

Entertaining is moft applicable to filent amufe-n 
ment ; di'verting, to the reVerfe. 

An entertaining man is an exceeding good com- 
panion ; but we fhould take care not to be di<verting^ 
•it the expence of our charadler or good fenfc. 
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5i», Crime* 

Sin may be in the thought or fecret purpofe of a 
man, of which neither a judge nor a witncfs can take- 
notice ; but a crime is fuch 2Ljin, as confiils in a^lion 
againft a law ; of which a6iion he can be tried by a- 
judge, and convided or cleared by witnefles. 

Thus all crimes zx^ Jins^ but not all^^i crimes. 

Giving alms to a flrong fturdy beggar may be no 

fn'y becaufe, given with a principle of charity ; but 

it may be a crime^ if contrary to a ftatutelaw. Thu;; 

men may commit crimes through ignorance or error, 

and yet notyf/r. . 

Indeed, taken in the fenfe of Divine .cognizance, 
cvery^i» is a crime before God, 



Wit^ Humour. 

Wit relates to the matter ; humour ^ to the mannerr 

Our old comedies abound with av//, and the play»- 
crs of thofe times added confiderably to the reprefen- 
tation, by the great fund of humour they threw into 
the parts. 

Humour ^ always excites laughter; ou/V, does not. 

A fellow of humoury will fet a whole company in 
a roar. There is a certain fmartnefs in ov/V, that it 
cuts while it j)leafes. 

Wity always implies fenfe and abilities; humour y 
does not. 

Humour is chiefly relifhed by the vulgar, whilft in- 
tcUeftual excellence is requifite to comprehend w/f. 



Occafion, Necejffity* 

Occafiofty rather implies feafonablenefs, or feme- 
thing proper ; whereas, by necejjiiyy is underftood 
indifpenfablenefs, or fomething obligatory. 

There may be an occafion for certain things, when 
there is no necejpty. 

B 4. Occajtons 
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Oecajion requires that we fhould put on mourning 
at the death of a father^ though there is no neceJIJity 
for our fo doing. 

Thus the word, necej/ity^ infolds in its idea that of 
•ccafion ; thot^h the word^ occafiou^ does not that of 
^ectffity. 
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Extranjagance^ Profufenefs. 

BotJi thefc words imply wafte, but frofufenefs^ a 
greater degi^e of it than extrwvgtgance. 

AccM^omtdi extra'uagance y^iW, at lady lead a man 
4)n 10 frofu/itufs. 



Accenty Emphajts* 

Accent is diflingaiihed from emphajis^ as the former 
tt^xAi the tone of the voice ; the latter the ftrength 

There are three grammatical acauu in common ufe, 

tKg Acate> the grave, ainl the circumflex, on which 

• ,the whole fyilem of pronunciation turns ; but as mi- 

. nuteiy as the accents of Words have been itudied^ the 

mccents of fentences feem to have been utterly over- 

lopked. 

The neceility of preferving propriety of tmphajis^ 
.4^ ^ great, that the true meaning of words cannot 
be conveyed without it. 



Maidf Firginy Dam/eL 

The word, 'virgin^ feepii to rife upon that of maid^ 
jww/V implying pure in deed ; 'virgin, pure in thought, 
word, and deed. 

The purity of the rfolv Virgin, is an example 
'f worthy of being imitated oy tw^ry maid. 

Many a <virgin, through an unhappinefs of tem- 
per, and deformity of perfon, has died a maid. 

Kirgiii^ 
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Virgin, Us an afljc£tive, is ufed frequently in an^ 
ftllegorical fenfe, and implies, that which is in its 
firft ftatc, and perfedly unfullied ; whereas, maiden 
is not. Thus we (ay, 'virgin thoughts, fvirgin fnow,. 
fvirgin honey. 

Dam/el means a young gentlewoman, and is ap- 
plied to all maids of a Aiperior clafs of people> it not 
being applicable to the loweil. 



Rejidence, Dawdling 

Re/idence implies more the Situation; dnuelling^ 
the habitation. > 

We fay, a pretty place of refidencey but a'home]))^ 
diaelling. 



Prefumpiuous, Frefumpti<ve^ 

Thefe words have been ufed as fynonymous ^ but 
with great inelcgancy. 

Pre/umptuous implies an arrogant confidence |: 
fre/umpti*vey taken by previous fuppofition. 

I would recommend, however, the word prefumf^ 
ti'vey to be ufed only in the fenfe fappofed ; as, th^ 
prefumpti<oi heir, in oppofition to the heir apparent* 



Mtmory, Remtmhranc^f Rec6lk3icn^ 

The foul is afFcdled with fcnfations and ideas, the* 
retention of which is memory. 

We can frequently experience the fame fenfations* - 
and ideas which we have experienced before ; the re- 
production of thefe fenfations and ideas, with a fenfe- 
of their identity, is remembrance. 

We can afferoble, at will, a feries of pad ideas,, 
and of paft fenfations ; this faculty is termed, re^ ' 
tblle^ion. 

Memory is a faculty purely paffive, as fcniibility j!* J'f 
but the remembrance oi particular fenfations, or par^ '^ 
ticular ideas, is not /imply the p^rwixiti^ ^>m ^^fti-^ 
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tions prefent and pail, but the knowing, that the 
fenfation or idea which we actually experience^ to 
be the fame we had experienced before. 

The memory has the faculty of retaining things 
which we have been once aiFeded with ; fenfibility, 
thofe that do aiFedl us : one is the index of things 
pad,, the other of things prefent : but it is the un- 
derftanding only that has the power to peKeive 
them, in thofe indexes of things pad and prefent; 
and to conilder, compart, and acknowledge them, 
if fimply re- produced, or really qew ; in a word, it 
is the underHanding only which has the itfSt of their 

identity. Hence, we perceive, that remembrance 

is not a ilmple faculty, but the compound of memory^ 
ieniibility, and underftanding^ 

In recoUeSiion, likewife, it is not the memory that 
traces paft fenfations, and paft ideas in our minds : 
from the little we can attend to what is pafling with- 
in us, during the fuccefiion of our thoughts, we may 
be convinced, that the underflanding only (inceiFant- 
ly afluated with fome fenfation, with fome idea,), 
paiTes from thoie with which it is adually affedled, 
to the analogous fenfations and ideas which have al- 
xeady affeded it, and recolleHs in the mind, things 
paft by analogy. Thus, when we chufe to rtcolleSl 
any fenfations or ideas, we perceive them about txx 
offer, when the mind runs over the neareft analogies.' 

Though this power, to render prefent in the mind 
the fenfations and ideas treafured up in the Memory, 
a£ls, fometimes, without an interpofitibn ; it is fome<- 
timesfubjed to the will. Recolje^ion is not, there- 
fore, a fimple faculty, but the aggregate of many 
' united. In remembrance^ memory is combined with 
the underftanding and the will, but without thefe 
fenfations. It is thus that thefe different faculties, 
produce remembrance and recoiled ion. 



Enthujiafm^ Superfiition. 
. tnthujiafm is a kind of excefs in , devotion ; fuper- 
JfjtioH, is.th. excefs^ not only of devotion, but of re- 
iigioftjbi general. 

/ '■• ' Aq 
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An enthujiaft in religion, is like an obftinate clown;; 
a fuperftitious man, like an infipid courtier. ^«- 
tbufia/m has fomething in it of madnefs j fuferpition^. 
of folly. 

Moil of the fefts that fall fliort of the Church 6f 
England, have in them ftrong tinftares of enthu^ 
Jiafm ; as the Rpman Catholic religion is one huge 
overgrown body of childifti and i6\c fuperfiition. 

Nothing is fo glorious in the eyes of mankind,- 
and ornamental to human nature, fetting aiide the 
infinite advantages which arife from it, as a ftrong,. 
fteady, mafculine piety ; but enthufiafm and /uperfii* 
Hon are the weaknelTes of humaa reafon, that expofc 
us to the fcorn and derifion of iafidels^^vand fint: i»s 
even below ^he beafts that perifti; 
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To In^ro^e, Amend* 

To improve^ fuppofes, or not denies; that the 
thing is well already ; but to amende implies fome> 
thing wrong. 

We impro've our virtues, but amend our faults. 




-^r«. Epochs 

In ftriftnefs of fpeech,. epo(h is that fixed point, 
"where an ara^ made ufe of, commences^ 

Thus, the 26th of February,: 
days) before the chriftian leray tni, 
epoch of the ^era of Nabonaflari^^;; 
other epochs may be noted ; as that of the _. 
Auguftus; that of the cleach of Alexander, &cJ 
thefe cannot be properly called epochs of the ^eraot^ - 
NabonafTar. 

An epochy is alfo a point fixed bit chronologers'^ 
whereas, an ara, is a like point fixed by the popular 
ufage of a country or nation* - We fay, the firft * 
efoch began with the creation ; the fecond, with tiM . 
deluge; &c. but we fay, the Philippic <fr« ; the am 
of Martyrs or Dioclefian ; the Pcdiaa aruy &c. 

B. 6> Feerv 
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Fefl^^ terror, Conflernatiou, 
Thefe words fecro to rife upon each other. Fear, 

a£b upon the mind ; terror , upon the fenfes ; confter' 

nation, upon the heart. 

We fear things in imagination. Dreadful fights 

create terror.^ A combination of horrid circumllancca 

will throw us often into the greateft confiernation* 



ia^4^caff9 Projp^a. 

The fpf me* )$ eixpr^ffiv^ of hoi»^ feeiiea ; ihc Ut- 
l^r qf more di^^nt onea. 

We fay, a pretty kM(({c(if4$ bttt an extepfive /r^- 
ffea. 

A land/cape ihouH contain variety enough to form 
a pi dure upon canvas. 

Profpeds (houH take in the blue diftant hills, but 
never thofe fo remote as not to be diftingaiihed from 
cloudy, at a view., Seo Fiiew, Frojp^, 



' AffeSlioTiy is that attachment arifing from natural 
ties, or from a continued courie of friendihip. Lo've^ 
;f th^t attachment between the fexes, Hoplanted ki 
lis by our Cremator, for mutual kappittef& in a con- 
nubial Aate. 

It is aff^^Qfi th^t unites a man to his ckiM or his 
friend ; but Iq^js, that tie*, kirn to his wife. 

h.o've attaches os folely to oneperfon ; hut we may 
kave an affieSHan fox many. 

. It is care to fi^d a fird htte fblhxwed by a fecond, 
and, I duubt, whether ever it can be faid. by a tkirdi 
\!^ aff^^on is ^s fcec^uent as attradions OjCCOf. 
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^ifcrtdity Di/gracM. 

J>i/£race, uh& u^oa dif credits 

' Di/credir 



\ 
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Difcredit lefTons a man in the opinion of the worldf 
di/grace ruins him. 

That whigh turns out a difcredit to a man, if con- 
tinued in, will in the end difgrace him. 



EJfay^ Dijfertation, Treatife. 

Thefe words, like many others, feem to rife upo» 
each other ; an iffay^ being an attempt to amufe or 
inflru^ ; diJfertatioKt a more full and regular dif- 
ceurfe en any fubjed ; whereas, treatife implies both 
method, order, «nd fyflem. 

An imperfe^ indigeftcd effayy is often better re- 
ceived than a prolix dij/ertation, and leaves a greate^r 
iRipreilion on the mind, than a philoibphical or 
fyftcmatical treatife. 

Hafle^ Hurry, 

Both thcfc denote fpeed ; haftey however, carries 
with it an idea of care and method, whereas, bprty 
implies the reverfe. 

A man of fenfe may be in bafte^ but he is never 
in a buirry ; convinced that hurry is the fureft way to 
make him do what he undertakes ill. 

To be in. a hwnryy is a proof that the bufinefs we 
embark in confufes us, and is too great for us ; 
whereas, to be in baftet on particular occafions, 
bear9 ao fuch implicadon ; hut is a mark of dilt-^ 
gence. 

^booly Academy* 

Scb^oJy implies a place of difcipline* and inHruc- 
tion ; academy, a place not intended to teach or pro- 
fefs any art or fcience, but to improve it ; it is not 
for novices to be inilru£ted in, bat for thofe that are 
more knowing ; for perfons of diftinguilhed abili- 
tka to confer in, and to communicate their Vi^\ixs xkxv^ * 
diTcoTeries to each other, for their mutual \>eut&x.x\:A 
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improvement, as the royal acadenv^ in England, an3 
thofe of many other nations. 

Schools begin the education^ academies finifh it. 

Boyi, who learn to read with a tone, at fcboaly 
feldom get the better of it, even when they are 
grown up. Academies^ are the nurieries of learned 
men. 



Tempeft^. Stormy Hurrkatu* 

'By.temp^, i& underflood a very violent wind ; By 

fiorniy a, commotion of the elements. Hurricane 

implies the utmoft violence of the wind, is a fempefi 

fii but (hort continuance, and is rather partial, run-' 

ning through a difbi^ in cert^n difeftions, 

Tempejis are more dreadful" at fea than ^^rwj. 
Hurricanes are generally more deftru^tive than, eithar 
fiorftis or tempefts* 

We ufe the word y?or/tt, to denote any violence of 
weather; but then, in order to determine what wea^ 
ther we mean, we are under a neceffity of adding 
fuch other words to it, as ihall exprefs the idea we 
want to convey. Thus, we fay, 2ifiorm of wind ; a 
Jtorm of hail, &c. but the word tempeft, is underflood 
to be neither more nor lefs than, as was faid before, 
a vtxy violent wind : ihould this excefs of wind be 
attended with rain, thunder, and lightning, it then' 
becomes a fiorm, A hurricane, while it lafts, tears 
every thing before it. 

The word, tempeft, is ufed with moft elegance, when 
we are talking of \}citfea ; ftorm, and hurricane when 
we are fpeaking of the land. 

Words cannot defcribe the diftreffes of feamen, when 
out in tempejiuous weather. Stormy weather, is gene- 
rally fucceeded by ferene ; but hurricanes are of fuch a. 
jvature, as to fweep every thing from the face of the 
earth, in their way. 



Mirthy Cheerfulne/s, 
Mirth I confider as an aft oT the mind, cheerfuU 
tf^t as a habits 

Mirth 
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Mirth is (hort and tranfient \\ cheerfulne/s , fixed 
and permanent. 

Thofe are often raifed into the greateft tranfports 
of mirth, who are fubjeft to the greateft depreffions 
of melancholy ; whereas cheerfulnefs, though it does 
not give the mind fuch an exquifite gladnefs^ pre- 
vents us from falling into any depths of forrow. 

Mirth is like a flafh of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment; cheerfulnefsy keeps up a kind of day-light in 
the mind, and £lls it with a fteady and perpetual 
ferenity. 



AJfurancey Impudence* 

AJfurance is the faculty of poffeffing a man's felf, 
pr of faying and doing indifferent things, without 
any uneafinefs or emotion of mind ; whereas impu^ 
dence is (hameleffnefs or want of modefty. 

AJfurance will make a man refpedful ; impudence 
make^ him infolent. 

It is a moderate knowledge of the world, and a 
mind determined to do nothing againft the rules of 
honour and decency, that gives ajfurance\ but an 
impudent follow is not only ignorant of life, but lolt 
to all fenfe of honour and virtue. 

What we endeavour to exprefs, when we fay a 
modeft affurance, is the juft mean between bafhfulnefs^ 
and impudence* 



\ 



l^orejjty Chacej Park, 

Are all habitations for animals ofvenary ; but non&> 
are accounted parks, but fuch. as are from royal grant, 

Forefls and chafes lay open, parks are enclofed. , 

TYi^foreft is the ijaoft noble of all,, being a fran- 
chife, and is the property of the king ; if he tranf- 
fer one to a fubje^, it becomes a free-chace, 

I£ any ofiend in a park or chace, which are private 
property, he is puni/hable by the commoti \2l>*j •, \i\3X 
^foreft hath laws of its own, and ceitaVu o&^tt^\^^-^ 
iQn^T^g to ity as fpi3pfters, verdsrers, xeg2^d^i^>^%\^-* 
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ier6^ SiC. wlieseas, SLckace orfar^hith oiily Jceeperr 
and woodwards. 

They differ fomething al(b in the fpecie& of beads 
that inhabit them. The hart, the hmd, the boar, 
the wolf, are forsfi^ bcafts ; whereas, the buck, the 
doe, the fox, and the hare, are aninials belonging 
to a chau or par^. 

One of our kings thought proper to deflroy a fium> 
ber of parifhes, in' Hanpfhire, in order to make a 
foreft. 

Tax, RatSi AJfeJfmenU 

Taxes are government impoils, as, the land-//z;r, 
wIndow-/<7;ir, wheel-/iz;v, &c. Rata, are parifh charges,> 
as, the cb«urch-rfl/^, poor's-rau. Sec. Affeffmints^ imjply 
chiefly, the.fpms appointed by a/TefTors to be paid,, 
whether they be rates or taxes, 

JJ/eJ/inents m2iy be confidered as the genus; ratei 
and taxes as certain fpecies of that genus : thus, 
every rate and every tax is an aff^ment ; but ajffejp- 
n^nt may partake of both, or either. 

AiTeilors, in making out their ajfejfments, fhould 
he juJd and equitable* and not bear harder upon one 
inhabitant than another. 

The ajfeffors of the land-/»Ay, are generally men of 
property in the county : thofe of the church and 
popr-r^/fj, are the churchwardens and overfeers of 
pariihes. 

Underftanding^ Intelligence, Knonvled^e, 
Thefe three words fecm to point out the extent of 
Intelleftual abilities. VnderJtandiMg, implies the low- 
eft degree, intelligence, a degree above, and knotv» 
ledge, the fuperlative. 

Every man is endowed with underfianding, but it 
requires reading and an acquaintance with the world >. 
to become a man of intelligence. 

Knowledge: is not to be acquired but with the fludy 
of years. 

We fay, a man of tolerable underftanding \ of great, 
iM/M'ee/tce} ofext^nfivs and confummatQ HfuwUdg^. 

I , 
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In a higher fenfc, underftanding may |)e applied 
to man, intelligence to angels, but inowiedge is the 
attribute of God. 

The Creator, in his univerfal knowledge, made the 
world, and £lled it with various orders of beings ; he 
formed a number of intelligent fpints that fnrround 
his throne and inhabit the vaft expanfe ; but man 
he feated on this penfile globe, with a variety of ani- 
mals deftined for his ule, and gave him' an under'- 
jtanding capable of enjoying them. 



Teftament, Will. 

Both of thefe words relate to the di/poial of a man^s 
property at his death ; but tefiament is limited to 
goods and chattels, i-equiring executors ; whereas^ 
nvillh confined to land, and requires no executor. 

Every teftamenty indeed, is a w/J7; but every «w/7/ 
IB not 9itefianient. 

An infant, at the age of fourteen, may make a 
tejtament of perfonal property, but cannot make a 
will of real property. See to Dr^ifi^ ^c. below. 



To De^ifiy Bequeath, 

Thefe verbs equally denote giving at the end of 
-life ; but de*vi/e, feems properly applicable to land ; 
itqueatby to goods. 

Indeed, whether a man difpofe of his property 
jiher his death, by the words devi/e or bequeath^ is 
of little confequence, fo long as the te/lator's inten- 
don evidently appears ; but he that would uie 
them with propriet}', while living, will make the 
above diilin^lion. 

Where a man has nothing but perfonal property 
to bequeatby his teilament requires to be figned only 
by two witnefles ; but if he de<vifes an ellate, it is 
neceiTary that his <iuill (hould be figned by three. 

Men bequeath legacies as tokens of friervdftvvp, Wx. 
they feldom dev{/e property but to relaiions. 

Bijfcojrick, 
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Bijhoprfcky Dioce/e, ♦ 

The fenfe in which I would confider thefe word?, 
is that extent of country over which a bi(hop hath 
cpifcopaljurifdidion; but btfioprtck^ implies great- 
er extent than that of diocefe ; for bijboprick may ex- 
tend into the diocefe of another biihop, on account 
of jf peculiar jurifdidtion which the oifhop of one 
diocefe may have in that of another. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury hath more. than one 
hundred peculiars or churches in the feveral diocefes 
of London, Winchefter, Rochefler, Norwich, Lin- 
*coln, Oxford, and Chichefter, where he exercifes 
epifcopal jurifdidlion ; of courfe, his bijhofrick extends 
into thofe diocefes. 



To Depofe, Deprive, 

Depojitiotty takes away an office from a man ; de^ 
prinjatiorty only takes from him the exercife of that 
office. 

As in the cafe of a biftiop. To depofe him, wonM 
be to degrade him from his order ; but to depri*ve 
him, is merely to take from him the exercife of that 
order in fuch a particular diocefe, leaving him flill 
a biihop aS he was before : in fhort, it only vacates 
his promotion. 

The confecration of a biftiop gives {o indelible a 
charadler, that fhould it fo happen, that for fome 
juft caufe he fhould be deprived from his fee, or fuf- 
pended both from the execution of his fpiritual ju- 
rifdidlion, and the profits of his bifhoprick, yet he 
would flill retain the title of a bifhop, as he cannot 
be depofedy that is, the order cannot be abfolutely 
taken from him. 

So, with refpeft to a crowned head. To depofe a 
monarch, is to un-king him ; but to deprive him of 
his crown, is merely to vacate the throne, and take 
from him the exercife of his regal authority. 

During the commonwealth, king Charles was de- 
/rrvr^vf hU crown, though he was not depcfed^ hr 
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being virtually king of England, from the inllant of 
his father's death. James If. alfo, was not depofed, 
but deprived \ and under this idea, kept his title, 
and was acknowledged by foreign powers as king of 
England while he lived. 



Appropriation i Impropriation* 
Thefe words equally denote a diviiion of the great 
tithes of a pariih from* the fmall, in favour of Tome 
othep perfon or perfons, diftinft from him who per- 
forms the clerical duty of the church ; but it is pro- 
perly called an appropriation y when fuch tithes are 
in the hands of a bifhop, a college, or religious 
houfe; impropriation , when (as Blackllonc fays) 
they are improperly in the hands of a layman. 

The art of appropriation was certainly invented by 
monaHic men, as a curb and weight upon the fecular 
clergy, and took place before the conquefl ; but the 
precife time when it began, is uncertain. It is» 
however, well, known, that impropriation originated 
on the fuppreffion of the monafteries, when Henry 
VIII. difpofed of the great tithes among his favour* 
ites. Hence they came into lay hands. 



Animal^ Brute, Be aft. 

Animal^ implies every living creature, and is the 
genus; brute and heaft, are fpecies of that genus.. 

Brutes and heafts are animals diftinguifhed from 
birds, infedls, fiihes, and man ; but brumes, imply 
rather domeftic animals ; heafts^ fuch as are wild. 

We fay, the Brutes of the field, the beafts of the 
foreft. 

Man is an animal endowed with reafon, given him 
for the purpofes of fociety ; if he ufes it not, he puts 
himfelf on a level with brutes, and may in time be- 
come as &vage as a heaft cf prey. 

Exijlence. 
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Mxifiente^ Duration^ 

Exiflence implies being; duration^i the contittu- 
tnce of that being, or, in other words, txrjhnct is the 
time or term of produdtion ; duration^ the time of 
prefervation. Whatever gives birth gives exifitnce ; 
whatever preferves that exiftence gives it duration z 
thus, duration leli ty wrs tte - e x ift tnve -of a thing, as ne- 
ceflarily as exiftence follows eflence. 

A fludiotfs man will give exiftence to a variety of 
ideas, which fhall have little or no durationy but 
fiidl be dropped almoft as foon as taken up. 

We owe our exiftence to God, and oor duration on 
eartii to his favour only. 

• If thefe words are ever ufcd to exprefs the fame 
ienle, Jt will be beft to apply tire word exiftence to 
animate beings, duration to inanimate. 

It requires care to preferve our exiftence^ \^ith:oirt it, 
we fhould 'expire almoft as foon as we begin to 
breathe.—- ^tone«baildings are of longer duration thaa 
iiich as are built of bride. 



CUar^y Diftinafy. 

It is with rcfpeft>t<j vifion that I would make mj 
obfervations on thefe words, which are very gene- 
rally confounded by writers on optics. 

We fee an objedl clearly ^ whenever it is fufficicntly 
illuminated to enable os to form a general idea of its 
figure; but we fee it not </(/?/«<f?/j?; till it be fo near 
that we can recognize all its parts. When we view 
a diftant tower, we fee it clearly ^ as foon as we pisr- 
ceive it to be a tower ; but we fee it not diftinSly^ 
'till we approach it fo near as to be able to deter- 
mine, not only its general dimenfions, but to dif- 
tinguifh the parts of which it is compofed, as the or- 
der of architeftare, the materials, the windows, &c. 
we may, therefore, fee an objefl clearly, without 
ieeing h diftinBly ; and we may fee it diflinSly,, with- 
out feeing it clearly ; becaufe, a diftinU vificm implies 
a fucceffive examination of the different parts of ob- 
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Old men fee clearly^ but not diJHnSly : they per- 
ceive large or luminous objedls at a diftance, but 
they are unable to di&inguiih fmall objedls, as 
the charaders of a book, without their beings mag- 
nified by convex glafles. Short-iighted perfons, on 
the contrary, fee- A»^ obje^ diflinBly ; but they 
have no clear vifion of large objefts, unlefs they ar^ 
dimini/hed by concave glafies.. 

A great quantity of light is neceflary for char vi- 
iion, and a fmall quantity for diftin£i vifion. Hence, 
fhort-fighted people fee better in the night than' other 
men. 



To Ahandouy Forfakey Lea-ue^ Relinquijh^ De/ert% 

The words ahandon and leave^ imply involunt^y 
a£b ; the words forfakey reUnquiJb, and dtferty thofc 
that are voluntaty. 

^o^ahandofiy iis more applicable to thiugs; leave ^ i 
to perfons. He was under a neceffity of abandtmiw^ 
his poileffions^ and compelled to leofve his friends. 

To for/ake, implies leaving in refentment or dH^ i 
like ; to rdinquijhy quitting any claim to ; to defert^ ' 
leaving meanly or treacheroufly. . 

Being treated with difrefpe£l, we are apt to for"- 
fake even the ^erfbn whofe cauic we were ftudious to 
efpoufe. Every honeft man, finding his ple^ not 
backed byjuftice, would residily relinquifi his claim, 
and even make his competitor a recompence, ade- 
quate to the expence and trouble he had put him to* 
It is an aft of the greateft bafenefs, to dejert onc'i 
friend in time of diftrefs. 

To ptity implies the breaking off from ; and may 
be eithef- voluntary or involuntary. 

When he had acquired, by trade, fnfficient to 
fupport himfelf for the remainder of his life, he 
prudently quitted his bufinefs. Being overpowered 
by fuperior ftrength, he was obliged to quit his hold. 

We fhould by no means ahandon^ while we can 
keep poflefHon ; not leave y while we are able to (lay; 
we- fllould not forfakey without fufficient reafoii \ xtnt 
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•re- we bound to relinquijb^ but when our title is 
bad ; no colour of excuie can be alledged for d^r* 
twn ; nor fliould we ever quit^ with a view of laying 
hold again. 



To Ahdicatey Renounce, Re/ign. 

' To abdicate i is an involuntary ad ; renounce and 
rejign^ are voluntary. 

Abditatey more particolarly relates to a throne ; 
renounce^ to matters of religion ; refign^ to employ- 
ments. 

King James the fecond abdicated the throne of 
England, when he could keep poiTeffion of it no 
longer. Many perfons, through convi6lion of mind, 
lave formerly renounced the errors of tlie church of 
Rome.- We frequently refign our employments, 
through a defire of retirement. 

To ah^cate a crown, is ever looked upon as dlA 
graceful ; • to renounce a religion, as honourable, 
when done through the prevalence of truth ; and to 
refign an office, as noble, when generoufly given up 
in favour of another, and with the approbation of 
the perfon we ferve. 



To Abate y Diminijhy Decreafe^ Lejfen* 

Thefe words are nearly fynonymous, when they 
are verbs neuter ; they then mean to grow lefs : as 
verbs aftive, they are very different. Even as neu- 
ters, they will carry fome difference in their mean- 
ing. 

To abate^ implies a decreafe in adion ; diminijh, 
a wafle in fubftance ; decreafe, a decay in moral vir- 
tue ; 4ejfkn, a contraction of parts. 

Waat of fpirits, when a man is running, will abate 
his ardour, and confequently his pace. Febrifuges, 
if properly applied, will abate 2l fever. Put fugar 
ii;ito water, and it will diminijh vifibly. An objed^ 

feemingly 
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feemingly diminijhes in proportion to the dldance 
from which we view it. 

. Through a contempt of religion, men daily dt^ 
creaft in virtue. A decreafe in piety, is ufually ac- 
companied with falfe notions of God. Draw the air 
from a blown-up bladder, and it UJfens proportion- 
ably. 

As verbs aflive ; to ahaUy more particularly im- 
lies to lower in the price of; diminijh^ to make 
lefs by abfciiion or deHrudion, either with refpedt 
to bulk, value, quality, or quantity; lejfen^ to a 
voluntary adl of degradation. 

Shop-keepers generally aflc their cuftomers an ad- 
vanced price for goods, that they may be enabled to 
abate y if deiired. 

By dividing of fubflance, we diminijb its bulk ; by 
breaking a diamond , we diminijb its value ; by mix- 
ing water with fpirits, we diminijb the quality ; and 
by taking one yard from ten, we diminijb the quan- 
tity, 

A mean adion always lejfens us in the fight of good 
men ; and whatever falfe notions vanity may incul- 
cate, we ever feem /p/r, when we fbive to appeal 
greater. 



To Jhbory Hatty Loath y Deteft, \ 

All thefe words imply averiion, but require to be 
differently ufed upon different occasions.- 

To ahboTy implies an averiion to that to which' : 
we have a natural antipathy ; batty an averiion, ac- 
tuated by revenge : loatby is more applicable to 
food : dttejiy implies averiion, actuated by difappro- 
bation. « 

We abhor what we cannot endure. We arc apt 
to batt the perfon who injures us. We loath the 
food by which we have been furfeited. We dtttji 
the man who is guilty of a mean adion. 

The fpendthrift naturally abhors niggardlinefs, 
and the niggard, profligacy. The batrtd of the re» 
vengeful man is roufed, whenever the objed of hit 
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revenge approaches* The ftomaeh loathi^ the very 
fight of that meat by which we have been fatiated. 
Every thinkrng mao detifi^ the leaft degree of iliean- 
ne&9 more particularly that which is fordid or baie^ 



AhjeSy Lew, Mtan, Beggarly^ 

As the words ahjtff and U^w are indi/criminately 
ufed, when meant to fignify a perfbn's ftate or con- 
dition, fb* are the words mean and Beggarfyy when we 
would exprefs the difpoiition j but the impropriety of 
fo doing is very evident. 

By iibjeS-i i« underftood that forlorn fituation in 
life, that a man brings himfelf into by ill conduct ; 
by lofw, that in which Providence has placed him : 
the iirfbis vokintary, the latter involuntary. 

Divine Wi/dom hath thought proper, for many 
reafon^, to make diitin^on? between- men, placing 
fome in a higher fphere, others in a loiver ; but ne- 
ver was he the cau<^ of any. one's ahjeShte/s. Want 
of merit or fortune, ^^^ftto renders a man lonv ; but it 
mud: be a villanous charft6ler tomake him ahje^^ 

With refpeft to the words mean and beggarly ^ when 
meant to exprefs the difpolition, the abfurdity of 
uiing them, one for the other, is equally vifible. 

Mean, fignifies a man's readinefa to perform a 
dirty or illicit a^ion ; whereas beggarly , is more 
particularly expreffive of a narrow groveling fpirit. 

He who can fteop tKy be guilty of a meanne/r, me- 
rits^ the contempt of all' who know him. It has ever 
been accounted beggarly, to live below the rank of 
life we are in. 

When a n>an is brought into a ftate of penury* and 
contempt, by a long courfe of infamy, we juftly call 
him abjeSi\ if his narrow circumftances are- only 
owing to the poverty of his parents, we then repute- 
him lanui when guilty of any thing beneath the- 
charader of an honeft man, or a gentleman, we ac- 
count him mean ; and, when the treaAires of the 
rich are fullied by the narrow notions of the poor, 
ive calt it beggarly. 

8 To 
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To Aholijh^ Abrogate^ D^fannuU Repeal^ Revo%t^ 

Aholijb^ is a term rather to be ufed with refpedl 
to cuiloms; abrogate and repeal, with regard xm 
laws ; -difannul and re^ucke^ to private contraSs. 

When old caftoms have been, by long experience^ 
Ibund to be detrimental, they have v&cy prudently 
been ahoUjhed. New falhions aholijh old ones. 

The wordy ahrogaa^ is generally ufed with refpeft 
to ancient laws ; refe^l^ to modern : that \Sy whea 
we talk of rendering old laws null, we call it uhro^ 
gating ; when thofe lately made, repealing, 

Defpodc power has frequently abrogated what was 
inftituted by equity. Vpon the enadlion of a new 
law, many inconveniences have fbmetimes appeared,. 
before un thought of; this has occaiion^d a repeal. 

The abrogation of a fundamental law, frequently, 
cau fes the ruin of the fovcreign, or of the people ; 
and fometimes of both. The legiflative power has 
often found itfelf obliged to repeal an aft of parlia- 
ment, one feflions, which paiTed the lail, merely to 
appeafe the clamours of the people. 

The di^erence in meaning, between the words^ 
difannul and re'voke^ is not very great \ yet fuch as to 
admit of a diilin&ion. 

Difannul is applied to a written contra^ ; rsvoii, 
to a verbal. 

He who gives a conditional bond to anx>ther, has 
a right to difannul it, if the fpecified conditions are 
not punftually obferved. To re<uoke a promife, now 
a-days, is no other than falhionable ; whereas, foi> 
merly, it was coniidered as a breach of friend fhip« 



To Finijhy Complete, End^ Conclude. 

With refpeft to the ^x^ three words, the proper 
\dQ2Loi fnijl^ing is the bringing a thing to its laft 
period : ihe <ompletion of any thing, is the adlual ar*- 
Hval of that laft period ; and the c>\at2k^'^V^c Ci^ 
ending, is cei&tion ©r difcontinuaiiou^ 
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Lazy people begin many things without/Wz/^/^g- any. 
We . ever feel a fecret fatisfaftion in the completion of 
a work we have been long about. May we not quef- 
tion the wifdom of thoib law^t, which, inftead of 
ending fuits, do but ferve to prolong thetn f 

By the word jconcludfi we anderibnd, perfbfnoing 
the laft aft of ratiocination^ widely differing from 
complete. We complete a piece of meohanifm, but 
conclude TLTiOx^^ovi. ^ 

A piece of clockwork is of little valite till com- 
pleted i It is allowed by all rhetoncians, that the 
greateft ornament of an harangue, is a well finilhed 
cokclufion. 

We /j»/^ what we have begun j by continuing to 
work at it. We complete « work, by putting the lad 
hand 'to it. We end it, by difcontinuation. Thus 
we. may fnijh without endings and end without rtf«- 

Oft, Upon* 

Thefe two ivords are indifcnminately uied one for 
another on all occaiions, but with great impropriety. 

0/7, rather ^gnifies by ; as, pn my word ; -^n my 
honour. Sec. whereas, upon means up, on the top 
of, and is applied to matter ; as, upon the table ; 
upon the chair ; upon the houfe, &c. 

The abfurdity of a contrary diftion is evident, 
from the following change of words : it was his hon- 
our upon which he fwore. 

Indeed, the word, upon, is ufed with elegance, 
even detached from fubftance, when the fenfe is figu- 
rative ; as for inftance, he relied upon the promife of 
his friend ; intimating, that fuch promife was the 
llafF upon which he leaned : but on other occafions> 
the impropriety is grofs. 



ASlion^ A Sly Deed. 
As cuftom has applied the word, deed, chiefly to 
fignift' the written evidence of any legal aft, it will 

be 
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,be l!iecefla^y only to fhew the difference bfetweea thft 
\vords aSton and aQ, 

The word aStion then, is applicable indifferently 
to every thing we do, whether comiiion or extraor- 
dinary ; but the word, a3i fhould iignify fomething 
done, which is remarkable. 

An elegant fpeaker will not fay, a 'virtiious a^, 
a good or a 'vicioui aSi ; but an a£i of 'virtue y or (^ 
^ocdnefsy or of iniquity : whereas, to fay, a *virtuous 
tiSiiony or a good or 'vicious aBion^ is proper and 
elegant, 

'Tis, generally fpeaking, a good a3ion to conceal 
the faults of our neighbours ; and it is the rarefl ait 
bf charity ambng mankind. 

The fentiments of the heart are not fo much td 
be judged of from words as from anions • It is art 
n^ of great heroifm to pardon our enemies, when 
we have power to be revenged on then!. 

Thefe two words are fui'ther diftinguifhable by 
our confidering them fomewhat phyiically. The 
word aSiorty in this light, relates more to the power 
Hiat adls ; and the word tiB is more applicable to 
the effeft itfelf, produced by that power ; this mikeis 
the one, probably, the attribute of the other: fo 
that it may be jultly faid, we fhould always have a 
prefen^e of mind attendant upon our ^^/^«i, to ren-; 
der all of them, either a^s of bounty, or aits of 
jttlHcc. 
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To Enlarge^ Increafs. 

The word enlarge is properly ufedto figniJy ah 
addition of extent, tncreafe is critically applicable^ 
bnly tQ number, height and quantity. 

We enlarge a town, a field, a garden. We />- 
ireafe the inhabitants of a town, our expences, our 
revenues. 

The former word is more fuitable to one entire and 
vaft quantity of fpace; the latter, to any ^roC^ ^tv^ 
multiplied quantity in general : tbus Vt \s co-avrciCvrX^ 
faid^ tiiaf jve have «f/^r§-^i/ our houfc, w\v^xi ^^^"^^^ 
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^aJe it more extcnfive, by adding buildings to the 
fides of it: but we ufually fay, a houfc i&ipcreafid 
with an additional flory, or with fevcral new rooms. 

By enlarging our territory, we generally increa/e 
"our riches. Princes certainly enlarge their renown, 
by widening the bounds of their dominions ; and 
they are apt to think, they at the fame time //r* 
creafe their power : but in this they are fometimes 
miftaken ; for fuch an enlargement may chance to 
produce only an intreafe of cares and troubles, which 
may end in their utter ruin. ~ 

A king who labours more after acquiring new fub- 
jeds than in -governing thofe he already has, may 
enlarge his fame ; but will never incret^e bis happi-* 
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Addrefsy Aity Mien, Behaviour, Mannert^ Deport* 

menty Carriage, 

What is tailed our air, mien and carriage feeiti 
to be born with us, and Urike at firil fight : our aJ^ 
■drejsy manners, heha'vionr and deportment are owing 
to education; and gradually difclofe themfelves in 
our intercourfe with the world. 

Mien rather relates to our look ; carriage to our 
frame ; but the word air, to both. We ufually 
judge of the mien, by the face ; the carriage, by the 
perfon ; and the air, by both. 

How fweet is the mien that has good humour in^ 
the countenance ! A gentleman, though in rags, is 
eafily difcovered by his graceful carriage. An open 
countenance and majefly of perfon^ give a man the 
moft engaging air imaginable* 

Addrefs is confined to our words ; deportment, to 
our a6tions ; heha*viour arifes from both ; and the 
fruit of beha<viour is manners >, 

Our addrefs fhall often pleafe, when our deport- 
ment (hall difgufl; and vice VuRsa. 

When our addrefs is engaging, and" our deport^ 
fnent comformable, 'tis impoffible our behavicUr 
ftould be otberwife. 
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In order to be well with the world, we /hoald fuit' 
our behaviour to our company ; whick, though in 
the eye of fome perfons^ has been confidered as de- 
ceitful, muft in the end be looked upon as the height 
of good manners, 

An engaging air, which is the union of a charm- 
ing mien and graceful cartiagt, is necoiTary to make 
any thing pleafe ; but unlefs accompanied with good 
manners^ ariiing from a genteel addrefs and deport-^- 
mentf it becomes perfectly difguftfuL 



To Jceoft^ Approach, 

"We acctift thofc with whom we would fpeak ; but 
often approach^ without any intention to addre/s. 

The bold can aecoft without the leaft hefftation. 
We cannot approach the great without fome kind of 
ceremony. 

When wc have any thing td fay to a perfon, we 
TiZtXktMy accofi him; when we would infmuateour-'i 
felves into his good graces^ we endeavour to approach 
him. 

Education teaches us to aceofi the ladies with civi- 
lity ; but to approach them, requires fome kind oi '^ 
aiTurance^ feafoned with refpeft. 



^Ingenuity J Clc*vernefr, Abilities, Parts, * 

Ingenuity relates more to the invention of- things ; 
cU'vernefsy to the manner of executing them ; ability ^ 
to the a£lual execution of them ; and parts, to the 
drfcernment. The third, then, puts in ufe what the 
fecond didlates, purfuant to the digcfled plan of the 
fourth, invented by the firft. 

A man may be ingenious, and not clever ; he njay . 
be clever, without abilities to execute ; and he may 
haye great abilities, and yet not be a man of parts. 

Admitting we are not very ingenious, ftill, if we 
^re accuftomed to the management of things, ^^ 
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may be ^levp:.} but i% requires tJfiUtUi to do witf^ 
them as we w;ould ; 2ixv^fapis^ to coadnd them. 

He who difcovered the powers of refradion an4 
refledioQ, had he ko^up^ noting more, would have 
been ingenious : he who conftruded the telefcope, 
was clntery the finiQ^^, wai; f^ man of aiiUties^ and 
ydtjiout doubts th^ philoibphei;, he who applies the 
inftrument to the vario«|^ purppfes of aib-onomy, muH 
be a man of /^r/^, , 
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To Add, AugmenU 

"By qdding one'thivg: to anotheit, *we q,ugment the. 
fame. By the wopd addingi we underftand^ the join- 
ing of different things together; or,, if they are 
things of the fame kind, joining them in fuch a. 
manner as not to confound them, but that after fuch 
jundlion, each may be diftinguiihed from the other ::, 
whereas the word mugment, indicates our making a 
thing Isirg^r er more abundant, by fuch an addition. 
as (hall caufe it^ a;;Rerward% to appear one and the 
fame thing ; or at leaft, that when the addition is, 
made, the whole together fhall be conceived under 
one idea ; thus, for example, we add one bafket of, 
rubbiA to another; one room to another; but we , 
tiiigment the heap, and the houfe. 

There are many who would not fcruple to aug-^. 
ment their own Hock, by fraudulently adding to it 
that of another. 

To add is a verb aftive only ; augment^ both, 
aflive and neuter. 

Our ambition augments with our fortune; and we. 
are no fooner in poffeflion of one hundred pounds, 
than we are eager to add to it another* 



To Studyy Learn, 
*Vq ftudjif implies a uniform application, in fearA 
oi knowledge i tp karn>. imglies. that applicatioav 
^ with fucccfe.. 
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"^^Jludy to learn ; and learn by dint of fiud^. 

People of vivacity learn cafily ; but are heavy at 
fiudy. 

We can Jiudy but one thing at a time ; but we 
may learn many. 

The more we/^«r« the more we know ; but often- 
times, the more we ^«^ the lefs we know. 

We have ftudied well, when we have learned tQ' 
doubt. 

There are many things we learn without ftudy y 
and other -thing we ftudy without learning, 

Thofe are not the wifefl who hsLVs ftudied mofl^ 
but thofe who have learnt moft. 

We fee fome p^rfons yf/w^/% continually, without 
learning any thing; and others^ learnit^ almoit 
every thing without the leaft^w^. 

The time-of Qttr youth is the time oi ftudy ; but It , 
h in a more advanced age, • when we truly can be 
ikid to learn I it ia then:- only, we have capacity, ta 
digefi^.what we have before laid up in the xnemory* . 
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Buttrefs^ Support^ Prop. \ 

The Buttrefs fortifies; it is fiked clofe to refift thflt' 
hnpulfion of other bodies : die fupport bears, by, 
being placed beneath a thing to prevent its falling 
under a weight : the prop: afiiils, and its general uie 
is to ftrengthen. : 

A wall is frequently made ftronger by huttrejfts : 
an arch is fupported by columns : a houfe, when ivk 
danger of falling, is kept up by props. * 

That which has received a violent thruft, or is 
much bulged, ftands in need of b, buttrefs ; that which 
IS too heavy to carry itfelf, is in want oi fupporters ; 
and that which ought to (land upright, and cannot 
be made to do fo of itfelf, muH be propped. 

In a figurative fenfe, buttrefs relates more to de- 
fence ; fupport y to credit ; and prop^ to friendship. 

The true Chrillian feeks no buttrefs againft the ma- 
lignity of men, but that of innocence a^d\TvXft^\vj % 
be makes work tlie moft folid /uf fort oi \i\^ X\^^ 
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and looks upon implicit obedience to the decree- of 
heaven, as the moil fleady /jr^/ of his felicity. 



Enough^ Sufficient, 

The objeA of both thefe words' is quantity ; but 
with this difference, that enough relates more to the 
quantity one deirres to have, and /ufficient to that 
quantity one really wants to employ. 

Thus the avaricious man never has enough ; let him 
accumulate ever fo much, he ftrll defires more ; and 
the prodigal never Efficient, he ftiH wanting to ex> 
pend more than he has. 

We iay we have enough, when we wi(h not for 
more'; and we fay we have /ujffident, when we have 
juft what is neceffary. 

When applied to fuch things as are confumable, 
the word enough, feems to denote a much greater 
quantity than the word /ufficient', for in relation to 
iuch things, when we fay we have enough, it feems^ 
as though we fhould have too much, had we more : 
but what we c^W /ufficient , may be added to, without 
coming near, that extreme : for we . may fay of a 
very fmall income or revenue, that it is /ufficient ; 
though at the fame time we ean hardly think it 
enough. 

The word enough y has a more general and com- 
prehenlive meaning ; the word /ufficient, a more li- 
mited and particular one. 

An hour at table is certainly /ufficient for our 
nourifhment ; but not enough for fome perfons* plea- 
jure or fati-faftion. ' 

An oeconomift can find enough where there is very 
little ; but the prodigal never has /ufficient, let him 
have ever fo much. 



To Declare, Affirm, P rot eft, A'ver, A/fert, Maintain, 

Sivear, Avouch, Atteft, 

In the firft feven words, we find difl^erent degrees 
<>/ deciaratioB. To declare fignifies to tell any 
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thing fimply, bat ferioufly ; to affirm means to fay 
confidently; to ^r^/f/? implies a folemn afErmation > 
to a*ver^ fignifies a pofitive declaration; to ajfevt^' 
that declaration defended ; to mMtitain. implies a- 
fupport of fuch afiertion ; to /wear is to ratify it 
by an oath. 

When we give our opinion ^ on being ferioufly aik— 
ed, we are faid to declare it : when we would give 
that declaration more force, we affirm it : and ta 
Hrengthen that affirmation, we proteft it folemnlyj 
that \%y we affirm it by invoking the Deity. 

Ab/tf* The other words are fuffici«ntly explained above*. 

If ever we wifh to gain credit in the world, what* 
ever we declare ihould be backed by truth. True 
politenefs forbids our affirming any thing, unlefs re- 
quired by the obligations of juftice. To make fre- 
quent ufe oi proteft ationsy betrays a fufpicion, that 
our bare word is not to be believed. Always to a'ver^ 
hath an appearance o£ dogmatifing, and fhews u&. 
ignorant of that proper degree of diffidence, which 
ever accompanies wifdom. Some perfons are fo ready 
to affieri, that let the matter be right or wrong, ^ci 
equally the fame. When our opinions are juft'wiii 
well-grounded, we Kave an undoubted right t 
maintain them.. Sivearingf was firfl inftituted L 
courts of judicature, as a confcientious teflimony oi 
truth. 

The words, a'voucb and attcft^ though often nfedL 
as fynonymous with the foregoing, have a y^rw difl* 
ferent fighification. The word, avouch f- implies an 
affertion in defence of another ; attefi, a bearing " 
witnefs tawhat another has jull before fsdd. 

When the reputadon of an honefl man has beeii^ 
undefervedly hurt> 'tis the part of a friend to avcticS 
his good character. 

Too much care to atteft all that is advanced, ren- 
ders our converfation tirefome. 

There is another verb, ^warrant, which has fome 
affinity to the word maintain ; but as cudom hasr 
made the ufe of it vulgar, it is iiiuieceflary to take 
any further notice of iXf 
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Arms, WeafoiH^ 

By armpy we underftand thofe infirDinent^ of of- 
fence, generally made ufe of in war;, fuch as, fire- 
arms, fwords, &c. By lueap^ons, we more particu- 
larly mean inflrumenls of other kinds (exclu five oF 
fire-arms), made ufe of as offenfive on efpecial occa- 
iions. 

In the flate of Switzerland, all men are obliged to- 
learn the ufe of arms in their youth, that, in cafcs^ 
©f extremity, they may be capable of defending^ 
themfelves againft the attacks of their enemies. 

In times of infurredlion, people make ufe of fuch- 
^eapons as t^ey can- get. 



AttraSiicnSf Allurements, Charms, 

Befides the general idea which makes thefe three' 
words appear fynonymous, it is Hkewife their com-' 
Sion fate, fcarce ever to be ufed in the fingular 
number ; at lead in thofe fenfes in whrch they are^- 
here confideued ; that is,, whenever they are ufed jto' 
£gnify the power of beauty, of agpeeablenefs,. or of 
ally thing which plcafes. 

With refjpe^ to their different meaning, it appears 
to me, that attraSiions mean fomething natural ; aU, 
ktrements^ fomewhat rather artificiial ; and charms^ 
fomewhat fironger and more uncommon than either. 

AttraSiions may be faid to engage us \ allure-^ 
ments to entice us ; charms to feduce us. 

The heart of man can fcarce ftand againft the ai^ 
traBicns of a pretty woman : Ir is with difficulty he- 
can defend himfelf againft the allurements of » 
(oquetie ; but to tt{\^ the charms of a fvveet- tempered 
beauty is impoffible. 

Ladies always owe their attraSiions and theiv 
tharmsj to the happy formation of their features and 
petfons; but they fometimes procure their allur$^. 
ments at their toilettes. 

I know not whether I may fall in with the tafte 
of itankind ; but, in m^^ opinion, attra^tbns rife' 
^ from^ 
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from thofe ordinary ^graces which nature has bellow- 
ed upon the women with nfiore or lefs liberality, and 
which are the common appendages of the fex ; al- 
lurements, from thofe cultivated graces which form a 
faithful mirrour of the natural, and are ftudied mere- 
ly with a,defire to pleafe ; charms y from thofe fingu- 
lar graces which nature fometimes bellows as a moft 
valuable gift, and which are mod particular and 
perfonal. 

Defe«Sls not feen at firfl, but afterwards obferved, 
Icilen attroBions greatly. Allurements vaniih as foon 
as the artifice appears. Charms lofe their^ force when 
time and cuflom hath rendered them familiar. 

Thefe words are not in ufe only with regard to 
beauty and the graces of the fex, but with refpeft to 
every thing that pleafes, in this- cafe, attraSions 
and charms are applied only to fuch things as are 
amiable in themfelves ; whereas the word, allure^ 
ments, is fometimes applied to fuch things as are even 
in themfelves odious ; but which we love neverthe- 
lefs. 

Virtue has aitraSlions vAiich. the- mod vicious o^ 
men cannot avoid being fenfible of. The riches Of •- 
the world are allurement s^ which never fail to captivate , 
in fpite of their ill tendency.' Pleafure has fuch 
charmsy that it is huttted aft^r by every one, as" well ' 
by the philofophcr as the libertine. 

We fay, great atiraSiians ; powerful allurements : 
and invincible charms. 

Honour attrai^s ; fortune allures;, but the charms 
of glory are invincible. ' 
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Mi/erfyt ^^ggardly, Co*vetous, Avaricious, 

The word,, ptijerly, Signifies, rather a parfimonious^ 
^i/pofition, or a depriving o4irfelves of the neceiTa- 
nc^ of life, merely to hoard the riches we poff^is. 
By niggardky we underlland, that fordid^ temper- 
that does things by halves. C^uetom, implies an 
eager craving Tor the poflelfions of another. By 
anfaricims'^ wc mean that inordinate third of gain, 
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that makes a man grafp at every thing he Zees. 
Taking the words in thefe fenf^s, which are un- 
doubtedly the proper ones, wc may be covetous^ and 
not a<varicious ; niggardly ^ and not mi/erly* 

He who never gives any thing away, is jallly 
called miferly ; he who fails to bellow when neceu 
fary, or when he bellows gives too little, draws on 
himfelf the epithet o( niggardly i he who longs for 
the goods of another, is covetous ; and he who gra(p» 
S4C wealth by all means whatever, is ofvarlcious^ 

Of all extraordinary beings, there is no greater 
one than the mtfir who punilhes himfelf j and ilarves 
in the midil of plenty. 

The mifer is laughed at, but the niggard is dc- 
fpifed. 

The contented man is at quiet within himfelf;: 
jbut the covetous is ever on the rack : he eagerly 
wilhes for what anoth«r pofTefTes, and his inability 
of obtaming it, is his continual torment. 

It is necelTary to be ever watchful of an avaricious 
man, for his difpofition leads him %o take every op«. 
j^rtunity of defrauding you* 



Aeknavoledgnunt^ Confejpbn. 

Acknowkdgmtnt. fuppofes a queflion afked ; whereas 
^tkfiffion favours a little of felf-accufation. 

.We acknovoUdge what we h^d an inclination to 
coiKeal: We confefs \}x2X which w.e were btameable; 
in doing. 

It is interrogation which caufes acknoivledgment ; 
repentance, co^efficn* 

Jt is better to make a fincere acknofwledgmeni^xh2LVk 
-a bad excufe.' 

We fliould not confefs to all forts of people. 

An ^cknovokdgment unaflced; is either noble or 
Ibolifh^ according ta the circumllances and ef!e6t it 
produces. 

- Confeffion, unaccompanied with repentance, is an 
infalt to the Deity. 

I^ 
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It would be want of fpirit to ackno'wledge a h\Au 
without a certainty that fuch acknowledgment would 
be fatisiadory ; and it would be foolifh to make con^ 
feffion^ without hopes of pardon ; for why fhonld we 
declare ourfelves culpable to thofe who breathe no- 
thing but vengeance \ % 



Admonitiony Ad^vice^ Coun/eL 

The end of admonition is gentle reproof- Ad'vice 
and coun/el, arc to convey inftrudtions 5 but with this 
difference, that advice implies no fuperioricy with 
refpedk either to rank or parts in the perfon wha 
gives it y whereas, counfil genierally casries with it 
one, if not boch. 

. Admonition in a mafter, frequently has a gjseater 
eifed than correction. 

People are readier to give ad'vice than to take it. 

Parents fhould take care to counfel their children 
before they turq them out into the world. 

Admonition fhould be given with temper ; ad<K 
with fincerity ; and counfeU with art and modefly, 

Admonijb a friend in private^ but reward 
openly. 

Nothing is more (alutary than good ad'vice, i 
yet nothing is more naufeous to take. 

When counfel is given, with aa air of impertinenc 
it is fure to make the coun/d defpifed^ and the Qiom»f 
fellor odious. 



To Have, Pojefi. 

In order to ha^ve a thing, it is not neceflary to 
have the power of difpofal of it, or to hare it adu* 
ally in our hands ; it is fufficient that it belongs to 
us : but to poje/s it, it mufV be in oar hafnds, and we 
have the liberty of difpofing of it whenever we think 
proper. 

Thus we ha've an eftate, notwithftanding it is mort- 
gaged for the benefit of our creditors j but as to 
wches, we /e^ them. * 

8 ^<fe: 
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Wd are not always mailers of what we J^dvei n^e 
are of what wcf&fi/s. 

A married man Ifas contiimal torment, when the 
Demon of Jeafoufy /a^J^x him* 

We J^avi often but the half of thinga> partakings, 
them with others; v/e fo//e/s them when they are cai- 
tirely our own. 

Thofe who /&twr only the knowledge of arts, fol- 
low their rules ; but thofs who fo^/s them, lay . down ^ 
their rules to follow. . 



Batthy Comhatf FtghU 

battle is an adtion more general, and commOnty ' 
preceded by fome preparation. Combat feems to be * 
an adiion' more particular, and often unexpedlad. 
Fight may be either one or the other,- and is ieldom • 
ufed in the plural. 

Thus the y^/&/ between the Carthaginians and the" 
Romans ; and that at Pharfalia, between C^ar and • 
Pompey, ucre battles : but thbfe in which the Ho- ^ 
ratii and theCuratii decided the fate of Rome, were*- 
fmbatu 



Hand/omti Pretty, BitautifUL 

It is the fate of thefe words, when applied to the 
female fex, to be ufed indifcriminacely one for the' 
other ; and yet at the fiim£ iuzie, no three words can ' 
be more diiFerent. 

'^y 2l handfoine wonurn, we-anderlland one that is'- 
tall, graceful, and well-fhaped, with a regular dif^ 
poiitio^ of features ; by a pretty , we mean one that - 
is delicately made, and whofe features are fo formed 
as to pleafe : by a bgautiful, a union of both. 

A lady may be handfome and not pretty ; pretty 
and not handfome : but to be beautiful^ fhe mufl be 
both pretty and handfome • 

Many a berndfona woman has a forbidding counte- 

It 
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It' has been the misfortune of many a pretty wcp 
man to be crooked. 

A htoHtifulyiom^xi is now-a^days very rare to be ' 
met with. ; 

Prettinefs carries an idea of iimplicity'; han^ifimi" 
mfs, of nobility ;^tftf«/y, of majeiiy. 

The ladies in romances, are defcribed, as either: 
b^autifuU or handfome^ the ihepherdefTes, by the 
poets, are reprefented as pretty ;- (6 in other things, > 
we fay, a beautiful ■ psdsLce ;- a. handfome houfe ; a« 
pretty cottage. 

.A beautiful woman is an objeft of coriofity ; "^ a '« 
handfome "HQTCiaxiy of admiration; and a pretty 'Ot^p. 
of love. 

When applied to other things, beautiful relates tO'^ 
ibmething more ferious and engaging; pretty, ta 
fomevvhat more gay and diverting : this is the reafon. 
why we fay, a beautiful tragedy ; but a pretty comedy. 



B^tgnity^ Benevclence, Kindnefs, Tendernefs^ Btima^ 

nity. 

Benignity is a fort of "kind condefcenflon, and aa 
attribute of princes only* Benevolence^ a wifhing 
well to mankind, and feems relative to thofe who 
have more particularly the power of doing good* 
Kindnefs is the fame difpoiition among equals. Ten**, 
dernefs is a fufceptibility of impreffion, and more, 
applicable to perfons nearly conneded. Bumanityf, 
denotes ^ fellow-feeling for the diflre/res, ev«n of ^ 
flranger. 

B4nignityy benevolence y and hn^nefs, (pj'ing fronx, 
the will ; tendernefs and humanity^ from the heart.- / 

The benignity of a prince, makes him univerfally 
beloved by his fubjefts. • 

Benevolence is a ihining character, and is more 
confpicuous for the charitable adlions it produces. 

Kindnefs is what one man naturally expeds from 
another, and what we are reciprocally bound to- im-. 
part. 

The tendernefs of a parent, has of^en be^n ^« xn^xa 
of a child. 
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The diftrefles of individuals will often draw tears 
from a perfon truly humane. 

From the very inftant of our birth, we experience 
the benignity of heaven, and malignity of corrupt 
nature. 

The realized benevolence of feme good men, have 
almoil made them worlhiped by their fellow crea- 
tures. 

. Kindneffe$ are in the power of every one to ihew; 
therefore, he that withholds them, favours more of 
the brute than of the man» 

The great tendernefi of animals 'to their young, is 
a ftanding proof to the many unfeeling mothers. 

True humanity coniifts, in not treating with ri* 

Sur, but excufing the weakneiles, fupplying the 
fe£b, afluaging the pains, and comforting the af- 
fli6Uons of our neighbour. 



Poverty^ Indigence ^ Want, Need, NeceJJitym 

Po'oerty is that fituation of fortune, oppofed to 
riches, in which we are deprived of the conveniences 
of life. 

Indigence is a dcgite lower; we there want the 
necefiaries ; and is oppoied to fuperHuity. 
' Want feems rather to arrive by accident, implies 
a (carcity of provifions^ rather than a lack of money, 
and is oppofed to abundance. 

Need&nd necejjtty relate lefs to the fituation of life 
fhap the other three words, but more to the relief 
we eype^y or the remedy we feek ; with this differ- 
ence between the two^ that need £eems \tk preiling. 
than necejjily. 

Merit, or a fortunate circumflance in life, fre* 
quently extricates \x,% from a flate of poverty in which 
we were born ; and in which prodigality often 
plunges the rich. 

Diligence is the beil remedy againft indigena^ 
which is generally the juft punifhment of idlenefs. 

Wife precautions prevent viant^ which is often 
brought on by cxtravagancc.^ 

Wliea 
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When we art in nad, we fhould feek aiTiftance 
from our friends^ bat be careful not toinvportune 
too much, 

' The means of obtsuning relief in extreme necejpty, 
is to implore the fuccour of the truly charitable. 

A ftatife of poverty is moil condudiive to the health 
of the foul f we being there out of the way of tempt- 
ations. 

The man who opens his hand to the cravings of 
the imMgentj feels within his ^reaft a fecret fatisfift* 
tion, which the unchariuble nfan is an entire ftrang* 
er to. 

He that will wade, will mfant. 

A friend in need, is a friend indeed. 

Neceffity is the mother of invention* 



GoMl'fortune, Prd/perity, 

What we call good^f^tunf Is the effeA of chance-l 
It comes unejcpefted. Pro/perity is the fuccefs </ 
condu£t« and comes by degrees. 
. Fools have fometimes good-fortwte .« wife men da 
not always fro/per* ^ ^ 

The capitol that was faved hv the cackling of 
gte£Ci and not by the vidian ce of the centinels, is a 
piece of hiftpry more piiopcr to (hew the geod-foriune 
of the Romans, than their military government on 
that occafion ; thoueh on all others, their wife con- 
dadl has contributed as much to Utitir pro/peritj as the 
valour of their foldiers. 



Good-nature, Good-humour. 

Thefe terms, though very expreffive of their re* 
(jpedlive meanings, are too often, for want of proper 
difcernmenr, confounded. 

We may be good-humoured, and not good-natured \ 
good-natured, and yet not always good-humoured. 

_ To make this properly appear^ it is neceff^t'^ xo 
give a full definition of each. 
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By goed-nature is meant that difpoiition which 
partakes the felicity of all mankind ; that promotes 
the fatisfaftion of every individual, within the reach 
ef its ability ; that relieves the diftrefled, comforts 
the afHiAed, diffiifes &iei!mgs, and cointnunicates 
happinefs, as f^r as its fphere of a6tion can extend ;. 
whcreafs, gpod-humour is nothing more thaw a cheer- 
ful» pleating deportment, arising eithe;* from a natu* 
ra! gaiety of mind, or an affedlation of popularity ,> 
joftied to an affability of behaviour, which- is the re- 
fiilt of good-breeding,, and a compliance* with the 
talle of ^stry company. — This kind pf gopd-humour' 
is by far the more ftriking quality; *tis frequently 
miflaken for, and compHmented with,, the fuperior 
name of real good-natttrt, A man, by tliis ipecious 
appearance, has often acquired thatappellation, who, 
in all the adtioii»-«f*ktft-pri¥mt»ltfe^ has been a mo- 
rofe, cruel, revengeful, fullen, haughty tyrant. On 
the contrary, a man .of a trcie benevolent difpoiition, 
axvd formal t6 promote tlio- ^tf^jpineis of ^1 around 
himt ndy fometim^a^- perhaps, from an ill habit of! 
body, an accidental vexation, or a conunendable: 
«penne(s of heefti.'al^e' the m'eaniiefs*of difguife,- 
be guilty of little fallies of peeviflme& or Hi-ku^our,.. 
that m^f carryl the. appearance of, and be unjuftly 
thought to proceed from ilUnatutry b3r perfons whof 
are not acquainted with lys true chara&er; and who^ 
tako thcot for fynonymous terms, though^ in Tealit-y^.. 
they haviD not the leaft analogy to each other. 



Happinefsy Felicity^ BUfi^ 

Thefe three words denote equally an advantageous 
ftate and agreeable fituation ; but that of happine/s' 
marks properly the ftate of* fortune, capable of dif- 
penting plcafures, and placing them within our; 
reach; t)iat of felicity exprefles particularly the 
flate of the heart difpofed to tafte pleafure, which 
it finds in whatfoever it poffefles ; that of bli/s, which* 
conveys a myHic idea, paints a ^ate of imagination, 

which.'- 
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wJiich «ve anticipate, as it w^re^ from a thorough, cofin- 
vidlion that we fhall inherit it hereafter. 

Our bapfinefs glares in the eyes of the world, anA 
expofes us often to mvy. Ow^/rVff)ris known only. 
to ourfelves, and gives us continual fatisfadlion.. 
The idea of blifs extends itfelf beyond a life tem- 
poral. 

We are fbmetimes in" a ftate of happinefsi without* 
^eing in a ftate of felicity, HqppintJ) confilts in 'the 
po/Teflion of wealth, honoursj^ friends and health;; 
but 'tis the ^tisfadion of the mind, and the enjoy-^- 
ment of thofe things, that confUtutes fiUcity. Asi 
to bUfs\ it is the portion of the godly, and depends, 
in each, religion, on the^perfuaiion of the mind. 

Satisfadlion without, forms the happinefs of man ;,- 
fetisfadlion within^ hi» feHcity.: blifs muft be allced 
of God. The firft is within the reach of riches, the 
fpcond of wifdom, but the third is referved for thofa- 
whom the fcnpture calls> thepoor in.fpirit. 



Confines., LimUs, [Bounds, 

Confnes: SLTCf where we are at liberty to go. Ls- . 
whs are, what we ought not to pafs. Bounds arc^ 
what we cannot pafs. 

We approach or get farther from the confines ; "i* 
we con trad or extend the limits, i we advance or re-- 
move the bounds. 

By confines, we rather tinderftand, the tdge or 
border: the confines oi ^. coyxntry not furrounded by 
the fea, are generally diftinguilhed by rivers or hills. 
He who continually exceeds the ///«/>j which tem- 
perance hath fct, will foon find himfelf on the r(?«- 
fines of the grave. 

They fay, with more eloquence than truth, that 
the limits of the Roman empire, were thofe of the 
world. 

The Sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenean mountains,. 
aje the natural bpuads of France. 

Ambition knows no bauads ; and. we axt tv^v^t 
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Rappy^ but when i)^t bounds of our fortune are thofe 
ef our defire. 



Extremity^ End, 

Each of thefe words iignifies th^ lad of thofe 
parts- which conflitutes a thing, but with this dif- 
ference, that ixiremity fuppofes a fituation and an ar- 
rangement, intimating the greateft diflance; where- 
as, end fuppofes a length only, and denotes that 
place where the length ceafes. 

, Extremity anfwers to the centre ; end to the begin- 
ning; thus we fay, the extremity of a kingdom^ the 
wd of life. 



Aim^ Vie^Wf Dejign. 

The a/M is more £xed, we take every method ta 
purfue it ; the wieav^ more vague, we malce ufe of 
means to accon>p]iih it ; the dejtgn^ more clofe, we 
leave nothing undone to complete it. 

A good pnnce has no other defign in his govern- 
ment, than to render his ilate iioun<hing, becaufe' . 
he has the happinefs of his people in vieifUy and true 
glory is his aim, 

, The true chriflian has no other aim than heaven ; 
IK) Other view, than to pleafe God ; nor any other 
defign to complete, than his own falvation. 

We are faid to lay an aim ; to have i;ieuus ; to form 
a deRgn, 

Keafon forbids oar laying any aim that is impodl- 
blc to attain ; to hofve any chimerical ^vieius, or to 
form any defign we are unable to execute. 

If my views are jull, I have a dejsgn in my head. 
*hat will bring me to my aim. 



Burden, Load, 
By the word burden we underftand, a weight 
poffible to be borne; by load, a weight more than we 
2U-e able to bear. 
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A ligHt iurden is no inelegant expreffion $ but i 
light loati, certainly is. 

In the heat of fummer our very clothes Are a iuf" 

Many a poor animal is fo inhumanly laden» as to 
finlc under the load. 

Taken now in a figurative fenfe, they are equally 
different. 

How Unhappy is the man who feels the burden Of 
^an evil confcience ! 

We have fometimes, through a l)ad habit of body# 
fuch a load upon our fpirits, as not to be able 10 
fupport ourfelves* 



Cbarm^ Enchantment ^ SpelL 
The word, charm, carries an idea of force, whiclt 
puts a ftop to ordinary effeds and natural caufes. 
The word enchantment is ufed, properly, for thit 
which regards the iliufion of the fenfes. The word, . 
Jfell bears particularly an idea of fomething whidi 
diflurbs the reafon. AH the three, in the literal 
fenfe, n^atk the eiFe£l of a magical operation, con- 
demned by religion, and latighed at by pbilofophy. 

Antiquated tales fay, there is a charm to deflrdy 
the effed of arms, and ihake them invulnerable. 
We read in old romances^ of the furpriiing power 6f 
enchantments, that have fuddenly changed the man- 
ners, and reverfed the fortune. Weak people have 
thought, and do ftill believe, that by means of a 
yPell, the health has been deftroyed, and the perfon 
fo bewitched made raving mad; butperfons of good 
fenfe, fee no charm in the world but the caprice of ' 
pailions, with refped to reaftm, which often fufpends 
refledUon, and flops the effects which that would na* 
turally and neceffarily produce : they are acquainted 
with no other enchantment y than that fedudion ariftng 
from a depraved tafle, and difordered imagination z 
they know alfo, that which is foolifhly attributed to. 
the power of a Jjf^ell, malicioufly laid, ia xvo Q>^^t 
than the effeft of a bad conftituuon, vftv\<Vv V^ lit- 



*<3^uently remedied by an application of proper ifiedi- 
t^ne?. 



To Chaftlfey Funijh, Correa, Di/cipline. 

We chafiife -him who has committed a fault, to 
prevent his doiog the fame again : ^c punijh the per- 
Ion guilty of a crime, by way of expiation, and as 
an example to others. To cofreS figftifiis^ to amend 
by .means of chajli/ement \ te dijcipline means^ to 
Inegulate and in{l:ru6t. 

We chafiife a child in order to correSi his manners : 
ofEcers are frequently obliged to punijh 2i foldier with 
death, to keep, up good difciplim in the regiment. 

It is necefTary for good cerre£iion, that the chaftife^ 

ment be not the ^StQi of anger : jullice demands, that 

the punijhment be rigorous when the crime is enor- 

' inous % other wife, there can be no good d\fcipline iii 

' the iUte. 

God, like a tender Father^ thaftifes us in this life^ 
that we mfty not htpuni/bed in the life to come. 

As the words, chafii/e and punijhy are thought to 
have the neareft affinity to each other, it may not be 
uaneceflary to fhew a yet further difference between 
. thcxn* 

Cbaftife then carries always with it an idea of fub- 
ordination; denoting, an anthority or fuperiority 
in him who chafti/es over- the psrfon chaftifed \ but 
the, word^ punijhment^ carries no fuch idea in its fig- 
nificktion ; for we' are fometimes punljhed by our 
equals, by onrfelves'^ by our infeiiors, by the mertf 
event of things, or by the effedls of the fault we 
' Jiat^e committed. 

Parents >^ho, through tendernefs to their children^ 
£orbear to f/&/^i/^ them, are often punijhed for ihQiT 
ioWy by their future ingratitude and ill-condu(^. 



m^ 



Prudence f Di/creticny Care^ Caution, 
Prudence is here the mother virtue, and iignifies, 
ivifdom applied to praflice : difcretion is the effefl of 

prudence. 
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pradence, and means, a knowledg^e to govern or di« 
Ted one's felf. By care we underftand, heed, in 
order to prciervauon. Caution m^li^s a, greater 
xiegree of warinefs. 

A proper, attention to prudence would snake us fo 
Ji/creetj a« to be careful in every thing we do, and 
caufe us to a6l with the greateft cautisn, 

A hafty condaft can never be called prudent: 
want of attention in affairs of mon^nt, is the great* 
cftheight of indi/cretion ; for without that neceffary 
qualification, 'tis impofTible any thing we dor can 
be attended with fuccefs : he who expels to do any 
thing well, piuft atSb with care ; and he, who is de* 
iirous of avoiding difiiculdes, with caution. 

To weigh matters well, before we put them into 
execution, is a mark oi prudence. 

A difcreet man, in the company of dangerous per« 
Tons, fuch as would take advantage of his words* 
would be careful how he opened his mouth, and 
would utter nothing but with the greatefl caution* 



Circumfpe^ion, Conjideraticni Regard, 

A proper attention to the manner of ading and 
conducting ourfelves, m our commerce with the 
world, with refped to others; contribating rather 
to their fatisfadion than oar own, is the common 
^d general idea^ which theie three words prefent at 
£rft fight ; notwithftanding which, it ap^ars to mtt 
that their application fhould be .different. 

CircumfpeBion principally takes place in difcourfe; 
it prevents our letting any thing efcape us, that may 
Jo hurt or give ofie^ncc ; and is the effeil of pru- 
dence which rifks nothing. Confderation is more per- 
fonal, and relates particularly to our manner of 
treating other people, making a proper diftinilion, 
as different opportunities may offer ; and is the con- 
iequence of efteem and duty. , Regard relates more 
to the flate or fituation of perfons ; being particu- 
larly careful to omit nothing which goodienfe and 

polirenefs 
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{>blilenefs require ; and is the fruit of a good edtt* 
tation. 

To be wfeU with the world, requires ciraim/pec 
thft, when we are fpeaking before cho/e with whom 
Nve are not acquainted ; confideration^ >iot people of 
rank and quality ; and regard^ towards thofe with 
whom we are interefted. 

We ought to have a great deal^f cifcum/peBion in 
converfations of religion and government, becaufe 
they are public matters, and fubjedis on which par* 
ticulars are not at liberty to Aiy what they think, 
efpecially, if their thoughts are in oppofition to 
thofe eftabliflied in the country where they are. It 
is not advifeable, for oar interefis, to omit (hewing 
feiarks of tottfideration to fuch perfons whoie ai&flance 
we may (land in need of, and from whom we hope 
to receive any fervicc. We cannot have too great a 
regard for the ladies ; it is what they expeft, and are 
diipleafed if we negle^* 



Cunmng, Fineffk^ De^ice^ Artijicey Trick, Strata* 

gem. 

Cunning is the art of conducing defigns in a 
manner proper to fucceed. Fin^e is a French 
word, lately adopted by the Engliih, and means, an 
a&ing fecretly and under cover. De'vice is rather a 
pretty thought or contrivance. Artifice is unnatural^ 
and a far-tetched mean of executing defigns. Tricky 
which eludes the fenfes, implies a juggle : and ftra* 
nigem denotes a difguifed way of obtaining our 
ends. 

The firft three of thefe words, are oftner nnder-^ 
(lood in a good fenfe than the other. 

Cunning, is employed in uiing means ; finejfe, in- 
finuates infeniibly, and mufl be accompanied by pe- 
netration ; de<vicey furprifes and gives fatisfa^tion ; 
artifice^ generally makes ufe of ftudied diflimulation ; 
a trick is commonly looked on as a fraud, and a 
Jfratagem is oftencr illicit than othcrwife. 

Witho«l 
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Withotiil Tomfe degree of cufifi/n^jh Will be iril- 
^ffible to deal with^ or guard againft the generality 
b£ mankind. 

Fifw^ is Co eflenti&l to the co^rtier> that without 
It, he is fcen through prefently; 

Pretty ibices decl&re the authors of them perfoni 
bf ingenuity. , , 

Wc ought t)articalarly ,to guard againfl: a m^Q whd 
Ibiakes ufe of a great deal otlar/ffid. 

Jugglers perform tricks to divert, and confequent* 
ly if clever, deferve applaufe ; but he who 'tricks hii 
Neighbour in order to ferve himfelf, is a rogue. 

All ftrhtageins in war are lawful*; but in other 
'Cafes, they are ever confidered as derogatory tO th6 
Vharafler of an honed man. 






'Moment, Inftant. , , 

^ . A momenta is not long ; biit an ififtarit is ilill mort* 
ler* The word m$ment has a fignification more ex^ 
fended ; it is taken fometimes for time in generah^ 
JBind is ufed in a figaratiye fenfe : that of mfiant is 
more contvaded ; it marks the fhortefl duration of 
tiaiey and is never ufed but in the literal fenfe. 
, All depends upon knowing the favourable mommt l 
Tometimes an itiftidnt too lb6n or too late, is all that 
makes the difference between fuccefs and misfortune; 

Let us Banifh thought as much as in onr powen 
(till now and then a reflective moment will intrude. 
The face of things, which we have thought eila- 
Uifhed, have been frequently ch^ng^d in an infiant. 

Every moment is dear to one who knows the valu^ 
iof time. Every inftdnt of ouf life is a flep hearct 
khe gcave. 



CuftemSf Manners^ Fajhions, 

Cnjhms relate to the geneial pradice of the pco-^ 
Me; maimers f to their way of me ; and /ajbions^ %» 
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There cannot be a more ridiculous cuftonty than 
tliatof jperfons complimenting each other in time of 
divine fervice ; it being fuppofed, they have there, 
more material things to engrofs their attention. 

An increafe, or decreafe of luxury, has been found 
to have more or lefs influence on the manners of the 
people. 

It has been obferved, that there is a continual 
round oi fajhions ; when the new are worn out, they 
then have recoorfe to the old» and thofe old ones 
become new. 



To Bey Exift^ Subfift. 

Bi agrees with all forts of fubjedts, fubftances or 
modes ; with all manner of beings, real or ideal : 
Exift is ufed only with refped to fubflances, and 
thofe real : Suhfift is applied equally to fubfbances 
or inodes« but with reference to the duration of their 
beinff, which is not «xprefled by the other two 

We' fay of qualities, forms, anions, motions, and 
of all their different relations, that they are : we 
fay, of matter, fpirit, bodies, and all real beings, 
tkat they exift : we fay of dates, works, affairs, 
laws, and all eftablifhments, which are neither de- 
firoyed or changed, that they /ubfifi, 
. The verb he is commonly ufed to mark the event 
of any modification or quality in the fubjed : that 
of ixiftt is in ufe only, to exprefs the end of fimple 
cxiftence : and we employ fubfift^ to point out the 
duration of that exigence or modification. Thus we 
fay, that man is inconflant ; that the phoenix exifts 
not ; that all human eftablifhments Jubfift but for a 
time. 



Famous^ Illuftrious^ Celebrated^ Rentmutud. 
Each of thefe qualities diflinguifhes the reputft* 
tion ; but that which the word fameus expre£ei« 

means 
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means no more than a fimple didindion of one coun* 
try or age above another, let that diflindion be 
taJcen either in good part or bad. That which the 
word illuflrious exprefies^ is founded upon a merits Tup* 
ported by dignity and glory; which makes the ob- 
jed not only known but admired, and ranked among 
the great. That which we underftand by the word 
celebrated expreffes a fuperior degree . of talents with 
refpedt either to abilities or knowledge ; though it 
Taifes not the object to an equal degree of grandeur^ 
with the tlluftrious it is neverthelefs honourable. That 
which the word renowned denotes, is founded only 
upon faihion or public tafle ; which, without cafling . 
■much honour on the fubjed, draws it iimp.ly from 
oblivion, and makes its name known to the world* 

The maid of Orleans cried down by the Eng- 
li(h, but efteemed by the French, was equally fa-^ 
nous in both nations. Princes fhin« during their 
life, but they are only illuflrious in future ages, by 
the monnments of grandeur, wifdom and greatnefs^ 
which they leave behind them. There are celebrated 
authors, whofe works we cannot And fault with | 
and thofe which we cannot even commend, without^ 
xiiking our own reputation. A man's fortune is 
half made when onc« he becomes renoavned in his 
profeffion. 

Famous, celebrated, and renonvned are equally ap» 
plicable to perfons or things ; but tlluftrious to per- 
ions only ; at leaft when we would be nice in our 
choice of words. 

Eroftratus, among the Greeks, fet fire to the tem- 
ple of Diana to make h\m{t\{ famous^ he was ren- 
dered more fo by an order of the ftate, that his name 
ihould never after be jnentioned on pain of punifh- 
ment. The greateft part of our libels are of the 
fame kind ; they raife a duil, and h^omQ famous by 
being burnt by the hangman. The Duke of Marl« 
borough became illuftrious by the many vidtories he 
obtained ; liis glorious adllons are celebrated in hif- 
tory. The Gobelins were fo reno'wned, that their 
names live in the place where they worked, ^.li^ Vol 

D 2 1^0^ 
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Ihofe works in ^hich others imitate th^xti. it U i 
^aeOion^ whether the Phaleniiaa wine was more 
ttnotutmi than thofe are of Champaigne and Bur- 
j^ndjr. 



Excu/e^ Pardon^ Forgi^enfifi^ 

We make excu/e for an apparent fault or flight o^- 
leiice : we a/k pardon for a real fault, or when th^ 
bfience is greater. We implore forgivetufi of our 
fins. The k^^ is an apology in order to juftify our- 
ielvcsy and is founded on politenefs ; the fecond is 
the mark of a good difpoiition, and is done in hopes 
6f extenuation ; the la(t> toaveit the vengeance of God, 
and declares repentance. 

. The good mind e^ufi's cafily. The good heart 
pardons readily. God delights more in forgi*veMjs 
than in revenge, 

Excu/e is more ufed, when we ad drefs ourfelves i6 
equals; par den to fapefiors ; and forgi*venefs to 
heaven. 

Good mancers demand an excu/e for that which 
turns out wrong, let the intention be never fo gOod. 
It can never be a degradation to afk pardon of that 
perfon whom we have offended | befides, the fupe-* 
rior rank of fome perfons makes it an abfolute dutw 
in the offender. How great is the prefumption o( 
that wretch who fancies himfelf not in need of the 
/orgi'vene/s of the Almighty I 



D/z/y, Obligation, 

puty means fomcthing confcientious, aftd fpring* 
from a law ; ligation fomething abfolute in prac* 
tice, and fprings trom cuftom. 

We are faid to fail in our dutyj; and to aifpcnfc 
with an obligation* 

It is the duty of a clergyman to carry himfelf mo- 

deftly ; and he is obliged to wear dark colonTca 

clpaths* 

Policy 
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Policy finds lefs difadvantagc iij, negle^m^ hep 
4^tj, than in forgetting the leaft of her Mig^ions^ 



i^nfim^m^mmitmminmmmtm^atmttf,. 



To Liie^ Dwell, 

Thefe two words are efteemed fynonymous in that 
ifenfe, in which they fignify refidence; but li^ve re- 
lates to the particular place where we inhabit ; d'wel!^ 
to the building in which we refide. 

We li've in London ; in Middlefex ; in the dbnn- 
try ; we Jiuell in a large houl'e j a cottage ; or a 
furni(hed lodging. 

When perfons of diilindion li<v!e in London, they 
^tvell in hovels, comparatively i^eaking, with their 
houfes in the country. 

We fay, with great propriety, Ui<ve^ all the fum- 
ni.efi^ in the coantry, and have one of the prettaeft 
J'Wiflhgs imaginable* 



mmm 



To 'Stayy Rjemain, 

The oomaoa idea of tTiefe two words is a ceila^ 
tion oF progreffion ; and their difTerence con6fh in. 
this ; that to ^qy feems to have lefs duration than 
to remain* 

A good f«rvant, when ieat on a meiHige, Jfays ad 
ibort a time as po^ble. 

When we have given offence^ we (hould endea<^ 
voor to make fuch an atonem&nt, that the oftnded 
party may not r^;i»^'«. diflatisfied. 

The duration of time, exprefled by the vfordjfay^ 
feems lefs determinate than that by the word rtmain. 

Thus we fay, he nmained at his country houle %i 
month ; he flayed longer than we expe^^d. 



E'vent, Incident • 

E'veejpU a word mod agreeable lo ftax^^ vtw^^g^w- 
^ernmCAt? y incident: to cafua\ue^m m\N«x^\^^% 
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The revolutions of the ftate, are ei>€nts that de- 
termine the happinefs of the people. 

Our life is full of incidents which the eye of pru- 
dence cannot forefee. 



To AiAsakiy Aiuaken, 

The firft of thefe words is more frequently ufed in 
a litcxal fenfe ; the laft in a figurative. 

The lead noife a^wahes thofe who fleep indifferent- 
ly. It requires but little to aivaken a paflion which 
is not entirely rooted out from the heart. 
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Hea^vy^ Weighty. 

The word hea^ is more applicable to that whick 
loads the body ; weighty ^ to that which burdens the 
mind. It requires Itrength to carry the one j part* 
to fupport the other. 

^ Weak men find that heavy which the ftron^ find 
light. The adminiftration of ftafte affairs, 19 too 
'weighty a concern for one perfon to undertake. 



To Conquer t SuhJue^ Overcome* 

Eaqh of thefe words implies refiftance ; but that 
of conqmr refers ta victory over enemies; and is ge- 
nerally nfed in the literal fenfe : that of fubdue is 
snore applicable to our pafHons, being oftener ufed 
in a figurative, and means a bringing under fubjec« 
tion : that of overcome fuppofes efforts again fl any 
cbflacle that oppofes ; meaning, rather to furmount. 

We have conquered our enemies, when we have 
beaten them in fuch a manner as to put it out of their 
power to do us any further hurt. We may be faid 
to have fuhdued our lufts, when we are able to with- 
Hand every temptation. We overcome our adverfa- 
rics when we obtain our end, in fpite of ^ytry op- 
pojQaon, 

It 
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It requires courage and valour to conquer ; endea- 
vour and refolution to fuhdue ; patience ^nd perfcf- 
verance to overcome. 

Alexander gloried more in his conquefts than in any 
other thing upon earth. Of all paffions, avarice is 
the moft difficult to fuhdue ; as neither age or weak- 
nefs of conftitution is able to rebate its edge. We 
fhould drive to overcome evil with good. 
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Tq no furfo/e, IneffeBually, In vain, 

• We work to no purpo/e when we meet not with the 
reward we expected to receive ; Ineffe^udlly, when that 
which we have done, anfwers not the end propofed-; 
In fvain, when our work is of no kind of ufe what- 
ever. 

I fliall have worked to no , purpo/e if thefe flieets 
meet not with the approbation of the public; Ir 
effeBuallyy if after all my trouble, I have not be 
Able to Ihew the true difference between' words i 
puted fynonymous; and in n^ain^ if the book 
tbund to be neither amufing nor initru^ve. 



Wave^ Surge f Billow. 

Waves are the natiiral effe£l of the fluidity of % 
running water ; they are as applicable to rivers M 
the fea, and leave the idea of a calm. Surgel are 
applied properly to the fea only ; imply fwoln waves 
and mark a fmall degree of agitation. Billo«wriprt^ 
ceed from a more violent motion, confeqoently de^ 
note a greater agitation ; they break into white 
foam, and are attended with no little roar. 

We cut through the ivaves ; are lifted bjr the 
/urges ; tofled and daihed by the- hi llotws. 

The life of fome men may be aptly compared to 
the (harp-keeled veflel cutting through the nvaveSf 
leaving no noife or track behind it ; while that of 
others may be reprefented, as tofledup awd dowti otL 
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the wind^fwoln fyrgti of a bpilleroas fi>ftnne | of 
4afhed in pieces by the foaming billowy of adverfity, 



Uproar^ Tumult, Riot* 

VpTMT conveys an idea of feme great noife ; /«• 
mult and riot of fome great diibrder. 

The difference between the words tumult and riot 
is, that tumult implies the riling of many people ; 
riot the diflurbance of a few ; whereas^ An uproar 
may be occafioned by one fingle pcrfon. 

Tumults and riots are always attended with fuch 
pprours as give umbrage to a peaceable neighbour* 
hood. 

Houfes of debauchery are fubjad to riots : zUh 
mult often happens in ill-policed cities. 



Inclination, Propenfion^ Bias* 

Thefe three words rife gradually ; inclination im- 
plying fomething lefs flrong than propenfion ; propen* 
fan than bias : the firft leads us to an objedl ; the 
fecond draws tis ; the third tlrags us. 

Inclination is greatly owing to education ; propen^ 
fan to cuftom ; inas to-conftitntlon. 

Choice of company « ^eflentiai to the education of 
yoDcH, becadfe* at«that »jp;e, they imbibe eafily xhie 
4nc/iwtrnvnt of thofe whbw company they ktepu It 
is a dtngCTOtis thing to give a look to anyone vice, 
as freifQent commi£oii is apt to create flrong fropen^ 
fan, ptrfons of warm conftitutions have a natural 
4vKr to veuery. 

Inclination is generally applied to good objeds ; 
pttoptnfion to bad. Thvs we fay, the charitable man 
as ever inclined xo affift his neighbour. So depraved 
ftkuman nature, that we have always 2^ propenfion to 
vice. 

O^ two perfons to be ferved, a foreigner and a 
cbwitryman \ we are generally hiajfcd in favour of 
tive laft. 
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The firft of thefe expreffions implies mor^ pre*- 
cifely, an obligation of complaiiaAce, cuHom, oc 
pergonal intereii : thus vie Jhotdd not offend the com- 
pany we are in ; we pQuld follow the faihion ; we 
JhouU know a man before we trud him. The fe- 
cond denotes more particularly, an obligation of 
rea^Dn and good fenfe ; thus, we ought in every 
tiing, to give up to thofe who know better than. , 
o Uriel ves ; we aught to ferve them who have ferved; 
us. The .third is more ufed to exprefs an eiTential 
and indifpenfable obligation ; thus, it is ueceffary to. 
love God, in order to be faved : It is mcejfary to be- 
complaifant, topleafe. 



Furthermore^ Moreover, Befidts. 

furthermore is properly ufed,. when there ijs neei! 
•nly to add one more reafon to thofe before-men-^ 
tioned ; its intent is to multiply, and it ha^ no re«>- 
lation but to number. Moreover is in its rig^ht place',, 
when ufed, to add a reafon of a different kind to* 
thofe that went before ; its chief office vis to add^ 
^ ith a particular refped to diverfity. pefides is ufed: 
with propriety, when we would ftrengthen by a nev/' 
reafon the force of tkvfe that were fnfficient of them-- 
felves,. its principal office is to enhance by. abun-^ 
dance.. 

For a ilate to fupport it^lf, thofe wlio govern? 
fliould be moderate ; thofe who ought to obey, go* 
ve,rvi2k\^ \ furthnmore ^ the laws fhould be judicious*. 
There will always be war among men, becaufe they 
are naturally ambitious, and are governed by inte- 
reft ; moreo<vert zeal for religion makes them rigid*. 
Holy Scripture teaches us the unity of the Godhead',, 
and reafon points it oiU to us ; h^des, all nature- 
aukes u^ perceive it. 



D 
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To Manifeft, Puhlijh, Proclaim. 

Thefc three words imply open declaration ; but 
that of manifeft feems to convey a proof of what is 
tnade known ; meaning, to (hew inconteftably : fuh^ 
iijk denotes only a fimple declaration but general : 
to proclaim is to nnke known by a formal and legal 
publication. 

When once a man has loft his name, let him ma-- 
mifeft his good chara^er as much as poflible^ he will 
find it difficult to recover the good opinion of man* 
kind, for prejudice is blind even to the mofl viftble 
truths. He who publijhes to the world the failings of 
another, betrays in himfelf a want of humanity, 
and is fure to meet with the contempt of every think- 
ing man. A famous Sultan of Egypt left to pofte- 
rity a mod remarkable teftimony of the vanity of 
earthly grandeur; for on his death-bed, he com- 
manded that his winding-fheet fhould be carried at 
the end of a lance by a herald ; who was to pro- 
rlaim^ here is all that this great prince will carry out 
of the world with him, of his wealth, dignity, and 
dominion, that he enjoyed upon earth. 

Manifefios of a date, are ufually publified by for* 
jSkz\ proctamatiott. 



To Tell, Di/clo/e, Repeal, Divulge, Di/cover. 

To make known that whicl^ is unknown, is the 
commoii iignification of thefe words : but to tell ii 
to declare tnings purpo/ely, with a defjgn to inform 
thofe, we would not have remain ignorant. To 
'difclofe, is to fhew either by defign or inadvertency, 
that which was before concealed. To reveal, is to 
lay open a iecret: to divulge ^ is to do the fame 
abroad. To difcover, is the declaring a perfon to 
liave done a thing which he would not have been 
thought the author of. 

So great an itch have fome perfons for prattling, 
that uiey tell vttxy individual thing they hear. 
Confidents too often difckfe the intrigues they are en- 

truiled 
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trufted with. Confeflbrs reveal fometimes by their 
imprudence the confeffion of penitents. The di'vul^-- 
ing of a fecret has often done more harm than any 
one thing whatever ; «s it is impoffible to fmother 
what once has been blazed abroad. If we would 
HOt ht'di/co^ered, we Ihould be carefiil to have no. 
witnefs of our adions. 



Equivocation^ Ambiguityy Douhh^entendre* 

Equivocation has two fenfes; the one natural, in' 
which we would have what we fay underflood, and 
in which the hearer does abfolutely underfland us y 
thS other perverted, underflood only by the perfon 
fpeaking. Ambiguity has one general fenfe, fufcep- 
tible of different interpretations ; it always creates a 
difficulty in getting at the true fenfe of the author,, 
axvd fometimes an impoffibility. The double entendre^ 
a French word lately naturalized, has two natural 
and apt iignifications, one of which prefents itfelf to 
'thq common underflanding of all the world; and 
by the other is made a £ne allufion, underflood but - 
by certain perfons. 

Thefe three ways of fpeaking, are upon occafion, , 
ingenious methods of concealing one's true mean- 
ing : but we make ufe of an equivocation, to deceive ; , 
of an ambiguity, to keep in the dark from all ; and 
of a double- entendre 9 to conceal from fome. 

It is beneath the charader of an honeit man to ■ 
make frequent ufe of equivocations ; he that does, be- 
ing fure to meet with the contempt of mankind. 
Ambiguities, are perhaps, oftener the effedl of a con- 
fnfion of ideas than a Itudied defign of keeping peo- 
ple in the dark : we ought never to ufe them but 
when an elucidation would be dangerous. Malice 
and politenefs have introduced the double-entendreg 
but it fhould never be ufed at the expence of our * 
neighbours reputation. 
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Gr&aty Bigt Large. 

Tke word great is a general tornij {igMying zrj 
iftiing confiderable eiiher in bolk, extent^ quality^ 
siunl)er, ice. thns we fay, a great houfe; a great 
road ; a great weight j a great inaRy ; a great far 
mine ; a great happinefr. The words 6ig and lorgr 
are more circuxnfcribed ; l^ implies greatnefs of 
bulk ; large greatnefs of extent. Thus we fay, a 
^ig man ; a lig ftone ', but a large room ; a Ayrg*^' 
field. 

A large man is as great an impropriety as ^a ^/g: 
Aeld J and ^we weed only mention a-^^ or krrge plea-- 
Aire to 5iew the abfurdity. 



Staid, Gra'ue, SerUus:. 

We are fiaid^- through difcretion and cnilom ;; 
ffrantey through humour and conftitation \ /eriousr 
throogh tafte and affectation.. 

Levity is the reverfe of being ftaiil ; vivacity, o( 
gra*vitj\ v/amormcfs^ of /eriou/he/s^ 

A conflant round of buiinefs and continual trani^ 
ildion cff affairs make ns fiaid\ reflexions on our 
latter end give gra<vitj^ ; the defire of being thought^ 
grtevt^ firwufnefs* 



Qenius, Talenf. 

Thefe are both born with us, and are a Kappy diiC 
]}ofition of nature 'by which we are analified for 
fbme peculiar employment : bnt genitts leems to be' 
IMKre inftemaly and poAeffisd of the powers of invent 
^em ; $aUnfy more externa V and capable of execa* 

• Tlitis we hose a genntr for poetry and pai&ting ; 
hvLt a taleftt for fpeaking and writing. 

Siich as have a genius for mechatiica^ nay have 
M> fBietu for watch-making* 
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Peoples Perfins% 

The word people is fo very general, that it cannot 
Be connefted with a determinate number ; as for in- 
ftancc, four, five, or ^x people -y but that x^i perfom 
may. 

To be ple^nt at table, none fhould be admitted 
hut people of good humour; neither fhould there be- 
more than feven or eight perjons. 

In order to defcribe a company, we fhould know 
the quality of the peopU^ and the number of perfony. 
prefent. 

In all governments, we find ill-affe«Sled people: 
and there are always among a munber fame* diicon^ 
tented perjbtts^ 



To Regard^ Concern^ Touch* 

We fay very indifferently, without much choice^ 
that a thing regards us, concerns us^, or touches us, to- 
mark the part we bear in it. There neverthelefs ap- 
pears to me, to be a delicate diflin6lion between 
uiefe three expreffions, each rifing gradually above* 
the other, according to the rank in which I have 
placed them. Though we have the leail part ima- 
ginable in a thing, it may be faid, to regard us ; t^ 
loncern us,- we mufl have a greater j but when we 
arc fenfibly affefted by it, it may be faid to touch us.- 
It feems alfo, that the word regard is more applica- 
ble, when our interefl is in queftion ; that of coh'- 
cerftf when fpealcing of things, committed to our 
eare and condu6l ; that o£ touch, when it refpedls our 
honour or fortune. 

The ill-behaviour of a fervant to a cuflomer, re^ 
gards the mafler; as it affieds his intereft. The leaft 
diflurbance in Europe, in fome meafbre, regards- 
•very ilate ; it being difficult for any of them to keep- 
a perfed neutrality for any length of time, while* 
nbe others are at war. All the opetattotis oi ^;:>^ 
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to be pundlual in the difcharge of his duty : The*^ 
condud of a wife touches the huiband fo clofe, that 
he ought to have an eye over all fhe does. The be- 
haviour of an ambaiTador, touches always more or lefs 
the honour of the prince he reprefents. 

Many people make themfelves uneafy at that 
which does not in the leaH regard them ; meddle 
withu what noways concerns them ; and at the fame 
time are indifferent to thofe thing? which touch then! 
nearly.. . 



tranquillity, Peace, ^iet* 

Thefc words, let them be applied cither te the 
foul, to a republic, or any particular fociety; ex* 
prefs equally a fituation exempt from trouble and 
moleftation ; hxxt .tranquillity relates to that within 
.one's felf, and in the time prefent, independent of 
any other relation : peace to the fituation^ with re- 
gard to- enemies in whofe power it is to make, an 
alteration : quiet with refpedl to time paft or fila- 
ture, as fucceeding or preceding a Situation trou- 
bled. 

Uneafy people have no tranquillity ^ in their fami^ 
lies. Litigious perfons are hardly ever at peace with 
their neighbours. After a troublefome time, we en- 
joy a quiet flate with greater fatisfaftion.^ 

What a ftate of tranquillity does the religioui 
man enjoy ; no outward things having the power 
to ruffle or difconipofe him ! To preferve peace, we 
fhould keep ourfelves always in a Hate of defence. 
It is indulgence only that will eUabliih quiet in a 
mutinous people. 



Huge, Vajl, Enormous, Immenfe, 

The common idea of thefe words is fomething 
greatly beyond the ufual meafure ; but thofe of huge 
and njaft, relate more to fuch things as are material ; 
^q{^ oi enormaus 2ixA immenfe, XQ fuch as are ideal ^ 

with 
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♦vith this difFerence between them ; ^hat huge implies 
greatnefs in bulk ; <vajl, greatnefs in extent ; ^»^r- 
ntous, greatnefs in iize even to deformity and dread* 
fulnefs ; imtnenfey unlimited extent, even beyond ex- 
preffion. Thus we fay, a huge giant ; a <vaft traft 
of land ; an' enormous crime ; the immen/e expanfe. 

There are fome promontories fo huge as to ihock 
the eye that views them. The defarts of Arabia are 
fo 'vaft, that unlets travellers carried their lodging 
and provilion with them, they Would perilh before 
they reached their journey's end. The fins of the 
prefumptuous wretch are fo enormous^ that he can 
have little hopes of falvation, but in the infinite 
mercies of an all-gracious God. So great is the im* 
menfity of the Godhead, as to exceed the utmoil Hretch 
of human thought. 



Wayy Road. 

Way is much more extenfive and general than 
road\ and implies the paflage from place to place, 
whether through the high road or not : road is much 
more limited and particular, and means the beaten 
way of travellers, from one town or city to another. 
Which, fays the traveller, is our befl way to Hamp- 
ton ; the Hounflow road or Kingfton ? either road, 
fays his guide, is good ; but when we come to Twit- 
tenham, the fhorteft ivay is acrofs the fields ; though 
the pleafanteft *way would be to go by water. 

As the word w^zy is often u fed to fignify means; 
which when confidered as the intermediate ftep to at- 
tainment, is not widely different from that of read; 
when we would adopt the figure of travelling, liot to 
confufe our ideas, we generally make ufc of the 
word road : thus diligence with perfeverance is the 
high road to preferment ; yet, notwithftanding, <way 
is a much more elegant exp'reffionT'a'ftridl adherence 
to the principles of chrifUanity is the di^-edt 'way to 
heaven. 

Wajty 
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Jf^aysy Meant. 

We go the 'mays ; we ufe the means ^ 

Ways are the methods we take, meansy what we pnt 
hi execution to fucceed. The firft word enfolds in 
its idea, hoAoar and probity ; tho'iaft pays little or 
no regard but to the end aimed at. Thas, good 
nvays are thofe which are j^ift ; good means^ thofe 
which are fare. 

Simoniacal practices are very bad nuays ; but very 
good means of obtaining benefices. 

I cannot avoid here taking notice of the ingratn- 
matical impropriety of annexing the fxngular nam« 
ber to the wcH'd means \ die £iult almofl of every 
fpeaker and writer ; liberality, fay they, is a furc 
means of becoming popular : there is no better 
means of keeping in with the world, than that of 
paffing by affronts with compofare.— Glaring abfur- 
dicy ! lince the word means is evidently plural, and 
it would be muth more elegant was the falfe concord 
avoided. 



Ofteny Frequently. 
One relates to the repetition of the fame a£ls ; tfce 
ether, to a plurality of objeds. We often difguife 
our thoughts : by doing the fame thing cfun it be- 
comes habitual. We frequently meet with traitors : 
"wcfreguently do thofe things which we repent of af- 
.terwards. 

There are two other words bearing an equal iigni- 

fication with often^ viz. eft and oftentimes^ but they 

being no more than the fame word abbreviated and 

mnd leaogthened, it is needleis to take any further 

[- aoiice of them. 



Cannot, hnpojjible- 

^ One of thefe words jjiore properly relates to ina- 
.ftilirir^ the other taimpoiiibtlity. 
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We cannot fcrve two mafter?. It is impoj/lhh to ex- 
ecute two oppoiite orders at the fame time. 

We cannot love one by whom> we have been iiijmv 
cd. It is imfojjible to love one to .whom we hav^ 4 
natural averfion. 



Glofy^ Honour. 

Glory expre/Tes fomething more iingular than >&§- 
^our. The one makes us undertake voluntarily^ the 
mod difficult things ; the other leads us willingly to 
the execution of tne moil rigorous exactions. 

Queft of ^lory fometimes Simulates the foldier*$ 
courage, even to rafhnefs ; and notions of honour ^ in 
ipite of fear, kefep him often to his duty. 

An indiiFerence to ^lorymzy pafs unnoUced ; but 
not foj with refpe£t to honour. 

It is cuftomary in converfation, to place intereH ia 
oppofition to^Z^r^; and inclination to honour: tha3 
we fay, an aiidior who labours after glory, takes 
snore pains in the completion of his piece, than he 
who works merely for mtereft : And when an avari* 
cious man lays out his money^ it is more thnni^h 
honour than inclination. 



Worlds Vni'vtr/e, 

#W/4:onvey« oniy ati idea of one ikigle beiugv 
though general ; that which exifts : Univerfey an i^ea " 
of many beings, or rather that of all parts of the 
world; all that e^fls^ tht "firft tff thcfe words, is 
fometimes ufed in the literal fenfe, as when we fay, 
the old and new nvorld; and fometimes in a figura- 
tive, as when we fay, in this fn/oM sind in the other; 
tht wicked ivorU ; the polite ^u^orld : the iecond is 
always ufed according to the letter ; and in a fenfe 
that excepts no one thing : it is for this reafon^ 
when we would exprefs the univerfey by the terta> 
moorldy that we are obliged to put x.\ic v^oid all 
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before it, which we have no occaHon to do bv nnt* 
*ver/e ; for example, we fhould fay, the fun warms 
all the <worUf and is the heat of the um*ver/e. 



Answer y Reply. . . 

The anpwer is made to a demand or a queflion 
afked ; the reply ^ to. an anfwer or a remonflrance. 

Academics are taught iirfl to flart difficulties, and 
then to anpwer them. It is nobler to hear a wife' 
remondrance and profit by it, than make any reply. * 

The word anfwer is more extenfive in its fignifics^ 
tion than reply ; we anfwer the queftions of thofe 
who afk us ; the demands of fuch as exped our fer- . 
vices ; the examination of counfel ; the arguments 
of difputants \ the letters we receive ; and for all 
our condud. The word reply is far more limited ; it 
fuppofes a difpute, commenced from difference of 
fentiment; we reply to the anfwer of an author whofe 
works we have criticifed ; to the reprimands of tho(e 
whofe correfiion we are unwilling to fubmit to ; to 
pleaders ; to an anfwer in chancery. 

An an/wer fhould be clear, true, and didated by 
reafon and good fenfe ; a reply (bong and convin- 
cing, armed by truth, and ilrengthened by experi- 
ence. 

We fhould teach children as mtich as poflible to 

give nice and judicious anfwer s ; and convince them, 

that there is more honour in liflening, than in mak- 

"ing rtplUs to thofe who have the goodnefs to infbui6t 

them. 
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Danger, Haxard^ R^lk, Venture, 
All thefe words imply chance of harm ; but that 
of danger relates to the evil that may happen ; thofe 
of haxarfy rijk^ and 'venture to the good, we may 
lofe.; with this difference, that hazard expreflei 
fomething near ; rijk, fomething at a diflance ; <vf»- 

. turtj^ 
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ture^ fome thing farther off, relating only to the 
poifibility of events. Hence thofe expreffions, in 
danger of death ; in baxard of our life ; by giving a 
looie to debauchery, we rijk oul: health ; nothing 
'venture, nothing have. 

Danger creates fear ; hazard, alarm ; rijk^ cau- 
tion ; but we often ^venture with the greateft fatis- 
ikdion. 

The avaricious man, fpurred on by intereft, fears 
no danger ; hazards his health and happinefs ; runs 
every riJk that attends his profeffion ; and gladly 
ventures his all, in fearch of that, which if obtain- 
ed» he would not have the fpirit to enjoy* 



mmmm 



Againjiy In/pite of. 

Both thefe denote oppofition ; but the expreffion, 
tn/pite off implies more refolution and greater force 
than the word againji ; againft, fuppoiing little or no 
reiiihince in the objed oppofed ; but in fpiti of a 
confiderable ilruggle. 

We ad againft the will^ or agahift rule^ and in 
J^ite of oppofitions. 

^ The good man does nodiing againft the diflates of 
his confciehce. The wicked man commits fin iu 
fpiti of the punifhment annexed to it. 

Ralhnefs will attempt things, againft all appear- 
ance, of fuccefs ; and refolution will purfue the at« 
tempt, in fpite 0/*all the obftacles it meets with. 



Boldnefs, Audacioufnefsy Impudence^ Effrontery* 
There is a commendable boldnefs that proceeds 
from a felf-confcioufnefs of worth ; but the boldnefs^ 
which is here meant, fprings from ignorance ; is 
brazen and prefuming. Audacioufnefs is a greater 
degree of boldnefs, fuch as is fteeled againft reproof; 
is rude and noify. Impudence confifts, in being an 
.utter Granger to all kind of modeily ; is fcutiUovs^^ 
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and abufive* Ejffrontiry, proceeds from pride and 
ielf-fuiiicieDcy ; is overbearing and infolent. 

The boU are unaived by diffidence; they fpeali 
with great aiTurance ; neither the quality or rank of 
thofe they addrefs, being able to difconcert them,' 
The more you reprove the audachus man, the more 
it hardens him ; he wilfully forgets the refped doe 
to his fuperiors, and idly imagines his boifleroos l)ei> 
haviour, a difHnguifhiBg nark of manhood. The- 
weapons of the impudtnt are faucineis and a/bufe,* 
which they take up at every turn ; and, with whkii 
they lay about them in a moil unmerciful manner. 
As great a caiife of e fi vmaj as any, is the waat of 
education ; he whom it pofTefTes, is arrogant and in^ 
folent, a Granger «9 ^ood ^eii£^ atidiMiacc[.\iainted^ 
with the rules of good -breeding. 



Fre/ki^k is more applicable to gain ; ad'uantth^ . 
geotu^ to hDnow, or airjr kind- of conrenience ; ient:^ 
JiciaU to healt^. 

Some kinds of lOfl-diandile are far -more frufitabh 
than others. A good name is very ad'vantageous^, as • 
it ferves to pnih «s forward in the world. Lofs of" 
bloody to a feverffli perfon, is vcrv beneficraJ, 

Light profits make a heavy parfe. A ieafonaWt. 
word, fpolce in favour, h frequently of more adnjon^ 
tagy than the greateft fer vices. The gucateft icnefitj 
HP the (bid> is a fincere repentance. 



T(f See^ Look at^ Behold, View. 

We fee whatever ftrikes the fight: we /oeik /tt- an? 
objed, when we defignedly caft our eye upon it; 
we behold ity when we look with attention : ^/^«cv it,, 
when we furvey it- 

Wc fee all objefts before our eyes : we look at' 
thofe which excite our corofity : we behold fuch as 
caufe oor admiration : we <viie^ thofe we are defiroas 
t» examine.. 



Wc fei diftiil^Wy or confufedly. We look «/, h^Jaf 
4>r at a diflance. We Mold with wonder and atten- 
tion. We nfie^ with care and exadinefs. 
• The eyes open to fee ; turn to look at ; fix thcm- 
felves to behold ; and move all way» to 'Viit^* 
' The connoi^Teur in painting looks at the firft pic- 
ture he fees ; if it be the work of a celebrated artift^ 
ke hhohb it with pleafure, and 'vie^s every part of 
it with the greaxeftminutenefs. 
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To Stare, Gaze. 

• Thongh the common meaning of tkefe word j hj t^ 
fix both the ey^s upon an cbjed> and look at it widi 
wonder/ intently and earneftly ; yet there is a great 
difference betweeh them : flaring^ implies . loMcing 
with wonder and impudence ; gating , with wonder 
atnd refpedi. 

The impudence of* fome fellows is (b grdat, that ^ 
they will^^ri a modefl A^oman out of countenance* ^ 

A man in love^ will fometimes gdsu upon the 
objeA of his affediions^ till he almoft loies his • 
fight. 

When our Saviouf iirft appeared to his diiciples/ 
after his refurredlion ; (hey ;^aked on hini with afto- 
nifliment and* rapture. 

' , To Jlare another in the face, has always been coii* 
fidered as a breach of good manners. 



Ufefuly Serviceable* 

As nearly fynonymous as thefe words maj^ appeal* 
to be, there is yet a manifeft difference betweeii 
them, but the diftinftion is fo delicate, as to require 
fome attention to difcover it. Ufeful, in my opi- 
nion, is morer applicable to things in ufe i to thofe 
we have often rccourfe to ; and what cannot be well 
done without : fet^iceable, to things of fervice, fucK 
^ we oftener do without than with : and facVi ^<& v4^ 
Cannot always obtatiu Thtts^ fatuuuTc *\& u/e/uP, 
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memorandum books, to perfons engaged in a multi- 
plicity of bufinefs, are ufefuL Friends and good 
connediions, ^xt/er'viceable. 

The plummet is fo u/eful to the carpenter, that to 
^x a perpendicular without it, would give him a 
great deal of trouble. Of all animals, a horfe is 
the TSLQ^ fewiceable* 

To thofe who take fouff, a box is extremely t^t- 
ful; but its contents, ^itry Far from /erviceaile. 
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Gu//>b, Ahyfs. 

What thefe words ihould exprefs, is rather imagi- 
•nary than real : they are generally ufed therefore in 
a figurative fenfe: we are fuppofed to be fwal lowed 
up by a gulpb ; and loft in an ^byfs, I'he firft car- 
ries with it, an idea of infatiable voracity, which 
drags in and confumes all that approaches l the fe- 
cond, of an unmeafurable depth, to whofe bottom 
we can never get ; and in which we lofe, at the fame 
time the fight of the place from whence we came, 
and of that where we are going. 

A gulph is fuppofed to have many turns and wiad- 
iag;s; of which, if we have once fet a ftep in, we 
.cgonot po£ibly get out, but are carried on in fpite 
of all our endeavours to the contrary. An abyfi is 
fuppofed to have many uncertain and obfcure roads^ 
without end ; in which, though we may fometimes 
fioop, in hopes of finding a way out ; yet being de- 
ceived, we become difieartened, bewildered with 
doubts, and overwhelmed with defpair. 

A loofe woman is a gulph of woe, all perifties 
.there ; virtue, riches, and health. Philofophy 
teaches us, that man is continually wandering in an 
abjfs of darknefs. 



Determination i Re/olution, 

Determination is an ad of judgment, and fuppofes 
examination ; re/olution, an ad of the will, and fup- 

6 pofet 
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pofes deliberation : the firfl fhuts out fufpenfe ; the 
laft, wavering. 

■ Our determinations ihould be juft, to avoid repent- 
ance ; our re/olutions fixed, toexclude variation. 

Nothing is more difagreeable, both to ourfelves 
ftnd others, than to be always undetermined in our 
affairs, and irre/olute in our proceedings. 

It is more difficult to determine on points of prece* 
4enct, than on Tolid and real intereils. There are 
no weaker re/olutions than thofe made at confeilion, 
or on a iick-bed ; the firft return of health carrying 
us again into the fame courfe qf life. 

We may be determined, and yet not re/olved^ that 
is, we may come to feme deciiion, and ilill not to be 
fo far re/ol'ved, as to put that decifion into execution; 
fear, timidity, or fome other motive may prevent 
us. 

The determinations of women, are feldom better 
grounded than on whim or caprice. Men are fo 
often led by fade and cuHom, that their re/olutions 
are generally vain. 

In fcience, we fay, the determination of a point ; 
the re/olution of a difficulty. 

The more we determine, the lefs we prove. Though 
in the fchools, we anfwer ts^xy difficulty, we re/ohe 
but kw. 



Old^ Ancient, Antique. 

Thefe words rife one upon the other ; antique upon 
ancient, and that of ancient upon old» 

A fafhion is old, when it ceafes to be in ufe ; an* 
cient, when its ufe has been fometime paft ; antique^ 
when it has been a long time ancient. 

That which is recent is not old ; that which is new 
is not ancient ; that which is modern is not antique. 

Oldne/s agrees beft with age ; ancientne/s^ with the 
origin of families ; antiquity, with what exiHed ia 
former times. 

As we grow old, we decreafe in ftrength ; but gain 
mott experience* 

An* 



MndantuB/s makes fafhioM difagreeable ; fatft addi 
iplendour to nobility. 

jMtifuity deftroys the proofs of luSxuryy and weak- 
fens credit ; but renders moiiameiUft of gjteater value: 



General f Univer/bl, 

; iSffiiral implies sl great number of pardculars t 
imi^erfaii every particular. 

The gOYerninent of princes hae xio objed in ifwwi 
but the ^erdl good* The providence of God ia 
hui'ven/aL 

An orator Q>eaks in general^ when lie make» no 
]MUftkukr application. Knowledge is umvir/ali 
when it knows every thing. 

Chriftianity is generally known and believed i bnt 
Hot Mni*verfally. 



Word^ Termi Expreffien* 

Nothing is more common than an indiferiminat^ 
life of thefe words ; and yet none differ more ainon|f 
themselves. A ivor^ is a iingle part of Q>eech ; is 
general, and determined by uie : ter?A is a particu- 
lar cafl of language ; owes its formation to the fu-li* 
jeft, and its excellence to its fuitablenefs. Expref- 
Jton is a certaiil mode of ipeecfi ; rifes from th oughts 
and is more oi* l^fs beautiful^ according to its parti- 
^ cular turn. 

. The purity of language depends upon its 'words ; 
the preciiioni upon ib tetms ; and brilliancy, upon itii 
exprffftoiis, 

Elaborate difcourfes require the 'wwds to be truly 
Enelifli; the /^rz«/ proper ; ind the ^;r/r^tf/f/ noble. 

A 'ivc'r^ which has efcaped us undefignedly, fome- 
timcs has been attended with fatal confequences. 
'i'erms of art are now pretty generally known ; how- 
ever, they appear with little grace, except in the 
mouths of the profeil'ors of Ihofe arts. Starched 
or far-fetched exprejpons, carry with theih an air of 
bedantry, 
^ Pitei 
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Piky Heap, ." 

Thefe words equally fignify a quantity of things 
together, one upon another ; with this difference, 
that pile rather means things put up regularly; 
whereas, beap implies no other order in the arrange- 
ment, than what rifes from chance. As, a pl/e of 
wood ; a heap of rub ilh. 

We fay, a, pile of bricks ; when they are the mne- 
rials prepared for building ; and a );eap of bricks, 
when they are the remains of a fallen edifice. 



Departure, Deaths Decea/e, / 

Departure is a llile more refined, and carries wit\ 
it an idea of the paflage from one Irfe to another ; 
heathy xnort common, and fignifies, prccifcly, extinc- 
tion of life ; deceafe, more ftudied, is a term fomewhat 
bordering upon the law, and implies the refuge of 
mortality. The fecond of thefe words is made ufe 
of with refpedl to all forts of animals ; the other two 
to man only. 

A glorious departure is preferable to a fhameful 
life. Death is the common lot of all things livfhg. 
Succeflion, does not take place, 'till the moment of 
deceafe. 

Departure prefents nothing horrid to the imagina- 
tion, it indicates fomething agreeable in eternity : 
deceafe conveys only an idea of trouble, in being 
feparated from things we arc much attached to : but 
, death prefents fomething dreadful and affrighting. 



Value^ Worth. 

Value rif<?s from the intrinfic goodnefs of things ; 
tiubrth from the eftimation of them. 

Of two things, the belt is the moft valuabU4\zxid 
that nvortb moil, that bears the greateil price* '^^ 
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Valley y Botiomj Vale; Dale, 

Ofthefefbur words, *valley implies a narrow Ipice, 
iltuated between two hills ; bottom^ a like fpace^ bat 
quaggy and difagreeabie. Vale iignifies a fpace 
more extended : whereas, dale means rather low 
lands. 

The words, dale and ^vaUy are oftener found in 
l^oetry ; *0€tllej and bottom; in profe. 

Valleys are, for the moll part, winding, and as 
they receive water from the hills on each fide, are ge- 
nerally converted into meads. He whofe houfe ftands 
in a bottom^ cannot live on a more unhealthy fpot. 
A fine 'vak^ with beautiful enclofures, bounded by 
rifing woods, is a delightful profpedl. Daks are 
inticn eafier to be ploughed than hilly lands. 



Heady Chief. 

The word, heady is reckoned fynonymous only to 
thief ^ when ufed in a figurative fenfe ; but, even then, 
it requires a different application. Head agrees bcfk 
with refpeft to arrangement : chief with regard to 
fiibordination . Thus we fay, the head of a batallion, 
:or a fhip ; the chief of a party, or an undertaking. 

A commander in chief is generally at the head of 
his troops. 



riirtta 



Imtedimenty Obftacle, OhftruSlion. 

TPherc feems to be a gradation in thefe words. Tht 
impediment flays ; the obftacle refills ; the ohftruSiion 
puts an entire flop t'O. 

We fay, remove the impediment ; furmount the «i- 
Jlacle ; take away or vanqiiifh the obftruSion, 

Even 9aiz\\impediments'y fometimcs, prove fuch U* 
fades as obftruSi our befl endcavoursv 

The woH, impediment J feems to exprefs fomething, 
rifing fmtft th€ nature and proper circumflances of 
wiat wc are about j that of obftacle^ fomething from 



a fori;ign caufe ; that of §hfiritQiw^ (bmething pro* 
i:eeding from a fuperior force. 

Evecy temptation may be faid to imftdt oar refo^ 
lutions to virtue. The eloqirence of Demoflhertes 
was the greatefl ohft<teU that Philip of M^cedon found 
in all his political undertakings, and which he could 
never furmount but by force- of arms. Nearnefs of 
kin is an ohfiruSliom to marriage which the laws have 
made, and which thofe laws only can take away« 



L^arning^ Literature^ Erudition* 
Of all order of words, there does not appear a more 
regnlar climax than in the above three ; which feems 
to be completed by the word knowledge ; but as 
that has never been accounted fynonymous with thefe, 
I ihall take no notice of it, here. 

Learning implies, {imply, that knowledge which 
we acquire by our common fludy at fchool. Literal 
tare denotes polite learning, or an acquaintance with 
the Belles Lettres, and is rather praaical : but tm* 
dition iignifies great depth of knowledge, with a par* 
ticukr relation to that which is fpeculative* 

Without fome degtee of learnings 'tis impoffible to 
pafs well through the world. There was a time, 
when the nobility piqued them felves on bring men of 
literature, A taile for erudition will furniih infinito 
amufement for ^tranquil and retired life. 



To Inquire^ Interrogattf AJk% 
We inquire^ we interrogate^ we ajk^ in order t^ 
^fcnow; but the verb, />f2^/rf, implies curiofity ; that 
of interrogate J authority ; that of ^, fomething 
more civil and refpedtful. 

The words, inquire and interrogate^ make fenfe by 
themfelves ; but to ufe the word ajk^ with propriety, 
we mail add the matter to it ; that is, to make the 
fenfepofefty we moft mention the thing we <^. 
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*Tis the bufinefs of a fpy to inquire, CriminaTs are 
interrogated by the judge. The foldier ajks orders 
from the commanding officer. 



To Shun, A'voidf Fly. 

VJtJhun thofe perfons whom we would not fee, 
or by whom we would not be feen. We wvoid ic- 
ing things that are difagreeable to us. ^^ fy both 
perfons and things which we fear and dread. 

In the words ^«« and nvoid, which feem to have 
the neareft -affinity to each other, there is this {land- 
ing difference, lla: the word Jhun is gcneralJy ap- 
plied to perfons j that of a'void, to things. 

In order to ^y, we turn to the oppofite fide, and 
get quick away to prevent being taken ; in order to 
Jhun, u e take another road, getting fliJy away to avoid 
being feen,- or to cfcape a trap ; in order to avoid, 
we ufe fome extraordinary means. 
, We _/&i<« troubiefome company. We ^z«z;o/V/ running 
intoexcefs. We^y thofe who purfue us. 

Knowledge of the world makes us Jhun. Prudence 
makes us avoid. Fear makes us^. 

The bell Ttmef^y agninll the plague, is to Jly far 
from the place where it is. The furcil method of pre- 
ierviiijg our innocence, is to ^ir« bad company. It is 
an a£l of the greatcft iveaknefs, not to a^vcid doing 
tliofe things which are detrimental to our intercil. 



Se'uerilY, Rigour. 

Severity /hews itfelf, chiefly, in the manner of 
thinking and judging ; it condemns readily, and ad* 
mits of no excufe. Rigour is feen^ particularly, in 
the manner of punifhiiig ; it pardons n.othing, ncr 
lightens the ^oke, 

Falfc-de voters are ft'-vcre Qnly fo othrrs, whom 
they are ever eager to condemn ; ?: d arc always ap- 
plauding. their own adlions. Rigcur cnn never be ju- 
ilifiable^ but at thofe times when example is of the ut- 

jl mjft 
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moil confequence ; yet, even then, fome fort of al- 
lowance ihould be made for human frailty. 



To Succour, Help, AJJifi, Relieve. 

, We make ufe of the wor6 fuccour, in danger; help^ 
in labour ; afftft, in want ; relie've, in diftrefs. The 
firft fprings from a motive of generofity ; the fecond, 
from good nature ; the thir J, from humanity ; the 
fourth, from compaflion. 

We %\stJuccour, in battle ; we help, when we carry 
part of another's burden ; we ajjiji ■ the poor ; and 
relie've the aifli£led. 

The policy of ftates has found it ncceflary to/uccour 
each other, when the power of any one of them is 
gaining too great a head. Very extraordinary things 
have been done by the lointhelp of numbers. Many 
a parent has beggar'd himfelf in advancing the for- 
tune of his child; 'tis, therefore, the indifpen fable duty • 
of that child to ajpji his father to the utmoft of his 
power. The truly compaflionate man receive* 86 ' 
much inward fatisfadlion in relieving the diftrtfled^ ^fts 
h( communicates. 



Alivays, Continually^ Perpetually. 

That which we do airways, we do at all times^ 
and on all occafions ; that which is done continuedly^ 
is done without interruption or intermiflion, but 
for a time limited ; whereas, what is done perpetually, ~ 
is done alfo without intermiflion, and without any 
regard to time. 

We fhould al-ways prefer our duty to our pleaiure* 
It is impoflible to be continually at work. The 
heavenly bedies are perpetually in motion. » 

To pleafe in company we Ihould airways talk-well, 
but not continually. The longitude may be difcovered 
by perpetual motion. . ^ 

E 3 Btnjerjltj 
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t)in;srfity, Variity* 

pi*verj^tj fuppofes a change, which tafte is always 
in Search of, in order to difcover fome novelty that 
may enliven and delight it : ^variety fuppofes a plura- 
lity of things, differing from each other in likenefs, 
which cheers the imagination, apt to be cQoyed witii 
too great a unifornuty. 

Without fome di*verfity life would be aUogether in- 
sipid. Nature has thrown infinite mariety among the 
fmalleil objedls; which, if we cannot perceive, is ow- 
ing to a dcfed of light, 

y\o agreeable di'verfity of colours, will give as much 
pleafure to the eye, as harmonious founds to the ear« 
Vttrkty oi amttfements iniienfibl^ lead us into di$« 
patioa. 



Dijffhrtitee, Di/puti, ^arnh 

Oppdfhion of interef^s oaufes diffennc$i, Ccntrt* 
rif nrJM epinioq^ prodnces dtfputes, Harfhnefs of dif. 
^M'Xna XB :tbe !lbarce of quamh. 

/W« make up the difference. We end ^ dijjpmt^ 
We appeafe the quarrel, 

- Envy and co vcio e f i r efe irreke /omrtimes great di^ 

ferencis for trifles. Prejudice and want of attention to 

what is faid commonly prdlong di/piats. parrels, 

/(ftr ihe moft part, 4>roceed more from difpofition Aaa 



III, Sid. 
Vbi6k two words are confidered only as fynonjr- 
:2aieas, When they iinply affitded with difeafe ; but as 
indifcriminately as they may be ufed, even in that 
ibiiie -ftill they convey different ideas, marking diffe- 
rent degrees of illnefs. The word Jll, in my opinion^ 
is ufed with mod propriety when health is the leaft 
impaired ; that otjicky when the body is greatly dif- 
catedp Thus tve fay, when we find a heavinefs upoa 



thefpints, or a want of appetite, thtt we are /// j but 
when the whole frame of any one is difordered, wc 
naturally fay he hJicL 

When we apply either of thefe words to our(elves 
they carry very different meanings; thus, I am ///, is 
general, and implies difordered in any part of the 
body ; whereas, I am Jicky is particular, and means 
difordered in the (lomach. 

There is yet a further diflindlion between them ; /// 
is mod applicable, when in pain only ; fick^ when 
difeafed ; thus we fay, he is /'// of the gout ; h\xtjid Of 
a fever. 



Di/ea/e, Diftemper, Sickne/s. 

Di/eafe and difiemper imply particular dlforders, 
vttb this difference, that di/eafe is more applicable to 
man \ diftemper to brutes ; .whereas j^c/fw^ is more gc- 
DCral^ and may bp applied to either. 

Dijutfis, fuch as the plague, fevers, fee. are fome*- 
^UDes fo epidemical, as to lay wajle more t^an the fword. 
Vifttmptrs among cattle are generally infe^ions. PI- 
viae dii^eafore hath often ihewn itfelf by a general 
ficknefs among men and beafts. 

*Boch difiofes and difig^npirr, wjfien become qntyer* 
fah ViXefickneffes fo {evere« as draw th^ joint prayers 
of a Deople, in hopes to aver| them. 



Wiury^ Tirid, F^Uid. 
It is tlie contuiuation of the iame thing that^ithtr 
tweariis or tires } with this difference, that naenvy im* 
plies a lefs (iegree ; tired a greater ; bat it is labour 
that fatigues. We grow weary or tired with ftand* 
itjg. 'We arre^/^«^i/withworic. 

When we are nveary of a thing, to complete it, wo 
lack fpirits ; vAieu tired ^ we are totally unable ; When 
fatigued^ wc want flrength to go through it as wo 
would. 

E 4 ITeArlne] 
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Wearinefs proceeds fometlmes from an unwilling-* 
nefs in what we undertake ; we are frequently tired 
through difpciition of body, and flow circulation of 
blood ; but fatigue is always the confequenceof much 
adlion ; it fuppofes excefs of work, with refpedl either 
to difHculty or length of time. 

In a figurative fenfe, a petitioner grows ijceary^ 
thicugii his impatience; //;W through his perfeveN 
ar.ce; and fatigued through his importunities. 

We are <weary with waiting ; tir^d with ill fuccefs ; 
ind^ fatigued with purfuing. 

1 bus, we may h^n^jeary^ and not tired \ tired, yet 
Ti^X. fatigued. 



• J-ight, Brightnefsy Splendor. 

Light Is the origin or commencement of brightnefs j 
fplendor is brightnefs in perfedlion . 

The intention of light is only to make obje£ls vU 
fible, that of brightnefs to make them clearly diftin- 
guifhable and known : fplendor fhews them to the 
greatefl: degree of perfediion . 

It is light at day-break ; bright in the mornih|; ; 
fpUndid 2ii noon.. 

We attribute light to the ftars; brightnefs to the 
niaon y znA fplendor to the fun. 



Lufire^ Brilliancy^ Radiancy. 

Thefe three words, as'the laft, rife gradually one 
upon another, and mark the different degrees of the 
effea of light. 

Luftre feems to .be pofTe/Ted of polifh only ; brilliancy 
of light ; but radiancy of fire. 

Z«/?r^ fhines only ; brilliancy di2CLz\ts\ hwl radiancy. 
glares* 

We feldom make ufe of the word luftre, but in the 
literal fenfe ; whereas we frequently ufe that of radi^ 
ancvy and much more often that of brilliancy io the 
'f\gbrative. Confidered then in this fenfe, it appears 

td 
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tome, that It is the force of truth, the energy of lan- 
guage, and the newnefs of the thoughts, that gives 
radiancy to a difcourfe ; whereas brilliancy rifes from 
the beautiful turns and lively touches of expreffion : 
.and that it is the choice of words, the agreement of 
terms, and the arrangement of phr^fes, that gives 
Ittjire to what is faid. 



Wifdoniy Prudence, 

'Wtfdom makes us aft and fpeak properly ; prudence 
prevents our fpeaking or ailing improperly. The firft, 
in Order to attain its ends, fearches out the bell paths 
to follow: the fecond, that it may not mifs its aim, 
tries to difcOver the bad ways, in order to avoid 
them. 
• Wifdom is more knowing ; prudence more wary. 

The ijciife man makes ufe of thofe means that ai*e 

moil proper for his purpofe ; he condufts himfelf by 

' the light of reafon. The prudent man takes thofc- 

ways he thinks moft fure | he does no't venture «into 

places unknown. 

An ancient writer has faid, that it is a mark of 
nvi/dom, not to talk on any fubjeft but whajt Wfl^ 
are thorough mafters of, efpecially if we would be; 
eileemed : we may add to this maxim, that it is a 
piece of prudence not to bring a difagreeable fubje^ 
on the tapis, particularly if we are defirous of being; 
beloved. • 



To Find, Meetnxith. 

We _/f«^ things unknown, or which we fought after*. 
We meet ivitb things that are in our way, or which 
prefent themfelves to us, unfought for. 

The unfortunate fnd always forae refource in their 
misfortunes.^ People who readily unite themfelves* 
with all th.e world, are liable to 7ne€t 'with bad com- 
pany. 

E 5^ XJnlott^ 
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l^vTMrnelfttes particularly to two di^^zlt thlng#/ 
wHich agree together, joining refpcdb, proper! y^ 
two difhiz^t things, which draw sear together one 
after the other. 

The wor'd union carries with it aft idea of agree-' 
ment and fitiieis.; 4hat d J4iining feems to fappofe 
fome kind of motion « 

We fay the union of colours i mud the joining 'of 
armies : Oit-umm of two neighbours ; - and iht J^ning 
«f two rivers. 

Thatwhkh is not i»ff£/^^ is divided: that which is 
j)Ot Joined is feparated. 

We 4initi, in order to form a focicty* ' 'Wcjoifr, for 
the fake of company. 

Union is often ufediiii a figurative fenfe ; hnt Joining, 
4>nly in the literal. 

Union is the fupport of famiUes, and the power of 
-ftates. Th^ Joining of many dreams forms great riversr 



Situation, Condition^ State. 
The words ^tuation and condition, imply feme thing' 
accidental and tranfitory ; with this difference, that 

• ^motion refpedb outward circumdances ; condition, 

thofe within the matter referred to ; whereas that of 
j^ate implies fomething more habitualand lalting. 

We generally ufe the word Jttuation, as relative ta 
affairs, rank, or fortune ; condition, with refpefl to the 
nature, quality, or property of a thing $ and that of 
" Jiate, applying it to health, or our well or ill-being. ' 

We fay oxxx Jituation is bad, when we are furrounded 
with difficulties ; that a building is in bad condition, 
when out of repair; and that fome perfons enjoy but 
an indifferent ^«/tf of health. 

An 'iXVJiate of health, added to a bad Jftuation of 
affairs, is a condition into which every- man mull na- 
turally dread the falling. 

Such is the condition and viciHitude of human life, 

* ihat the moil prudent inen have often found them- 

felves 
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lelves in perplexing ^/«tf//^/ ; and, from Tl fiau of 
happinefs, have, as it were, through the perverfenefs 
of fortune, fallen iato one moft wretched and de- 
plorable. 



OfFa/hion, of ^aPtty. 

As fynonymous as thefe expreifions may be, in the 
mouths of tiiofe who ufe them, they ilill imply par* 
ticular chara^ers, in their right 4giufi€ation, when 
we are obliged, on certain occaiions, to exprefs onr- 
felves properly^ The lafl of thefe expreflions rifes^. 
upon the iirft, and Unifies the nobility.; whereas, 
by the other, is only underftood the gentry. 

The pride and folly of the'world is grown to fo great 
a pitch, that perfons in trade are contiuually apeing 
ipeo^lt of fajhion'j and thofe <f fnfiiotty people of 
quality. 



Notes y Remarks y OhfewatUns, 
Notes imply a fhortnefs and precidoQ : remarks ^ a 
choice and diilin^ion : ohfefvations^ fomething criti- 
cal and far-fetched. 

Notes are often nece/Tary: remarks are ibmetiaifff 
ufefal : obfernxations fhoi^d be always learned. 

Change of manners and cyftoms, for the mof!,pait 
renders authors in want of notes^ There are as ^^Md 
remarks, perhaps, to be made upon the moderns, ju 
Upon the ancients. Hiftorical olfer*vatiom Ukdke Wr . 
tiquity more tnown. 



To Take, Recei<ve^ Accept, 

We take what is given us. We recei*vt what is feat 
us. We accept what is offered us. 

We take money ; we recei<ue favours ; we ncceff 
frrvices* 

E 6 '1^^ 
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To accept implies always confent and approba- 
tion ; to recei've does not ; to take excludes only re- 
fufal. 

No man fhould ever take more than his due. We; 
fhould always acknowledge thofc civilicies we have 
received. What we have once accepted Ihould never 
afterwards be rejeded. 



Sentiment, Opinion^ Thought. 

Thefe words are all in ufe when the bareexpreffion 
only of ideas is in queftion. In this fcnfs /entiment- 
is more certain ; it is a belief raifed by folid or ap- 
parent reafons ; opinion is more doubtful; it is a 
judgment built on fome foundation : Thought is dill 
Icfs certain, fpringing only from conjefture. 

The word fentiment is ufed with more propriety 
when the fubjed is on taftc. That Homer is an ex- 
cellent poet is the y^«//>«^«/ of every man of learning. 
The word opinion agrees beft when talldng'of fcience. 
It is the general opinion that :he fun is the centre of 
the world. The word thought is more particularly 
. in ufe when we arc judging of the event of things, or 
the aftlons of men. Politicians have long thought that 
the Mofcovians would find a greater advantage from 
Afia than from Europe. 

Sentiments are, in feme meafure, guided by the in- 
floenceof the heart ; we often find them in favour of 
thofe perfons we love. Opinicns are frequently ow- 
ing to prejudice ; it is common for fchoiars, to hav£ 
good ones of their m afters. Thoughts rife greatly 
fiom imagination ; they are often chimerical. 



Angry, in a PaJJion, PaJJlonate, 
An impatient agitation, or rifing of the bloody 
againllanyone who has offended us, is the common 
import of the firft two of thefe terms : The word 
angry implies a paffion more internal and lading ; 
whereas the expredion, inapajjlon, carries in its idea, 
a fudden external guft of anger j^ fhort^ but violent. 

Anget^ 
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' Anger fhall fometimes brood in the breaft for ycarj, 
till at lafl it becomes as it were fixed and fettled ; 
"fometimes it will diflemble for a long while to- 
•gether ; but often finds it extremely difficult to par- 
don ; on the contrary, it is the general charadleriftic of 
thofe who are in apaj/ion to forgive as foon as it fubr 
iides ; which may, perhaps, be the next quarter of an 
hoar ; befides, the man in apajjion cannot diflemble ; 
his violence o^ anger muft have vent ; when that is ob- 
tained he is as cool as before : indeed his pajjion will 
'now and then fettle into confirmed nnger^ but, when 
that is the cafe, it is generally owing to repeated of- 
fences. 

With refpeft to the word pajjionatey there is a wide 
difference between the man in a paffion and the paf- 
Jionate man ; the one being extraordinary, the othcx 
ordinary. 

Few men, for example, can avoid heing in a pa/- 
Jion when they are greatly ofl^ended ; but pafionate 
people are heated on the moH trifling occaiions. ■ 



\ 
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Haflyy Pajponate. 

According to my conception, it appears that hajtf. 
relates more to adion or blows ; and that pajjionati 
goes feldom farther than words. 

A hafty man is apt to lift his hand ; it is generally 
with him a word and a blow. A pajjlonate man \yUI 
vent his anger in words only* 

We fhould be upon our guard when with hafy 
people ;, and have patience with i\it pajjionate^ 



Strongy Rohufif Stouty Sturdy, 

Strength is chiefly owing to the conflrudion of tHe 
mufcles. A little man is often ftrong^r than a greater.. 
Rob'*Jtne/5 carries with it an idea of lullinefs, is lefs 
' fubjed to infirmities, and much owing toconilitution, 
A ihort man may be robuft. By flout ^ we underfland 
tall and flrong-made* A little ni8Ln> xl^voxx^ tkfi,>^<« V^k . 
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firing ^ cannot be called ftout. By JfurJy, we mean 
J^0ut, with a degree of hardinefs. 

Strtngth gives a man an advantage over his ene- 
mies J robuftnefs lends him an air of dignity and au-i 
thority ; ftotunefs makes him admired j fturdine/s is 
-accompanied with an air of meannefs. 



Complaifant, Polite, WelUBred. 

Complai/anee Tifes from the re(pe6l we fhew thofe 
whom we meet; is fometimes ftncere, fometimes 
not ; politene/sy from the flattering methods we make 
ufe of in our behaviour and converfation^ and is ge- 
nerally iniincere ; but to be ^nvell-hred is to (hew th^ 
fame honours always with iincerity. 

Complai/anee is the charaderiflic of the lover ; /a- 
^tene/roi the courtier; but to be well- bred denotes the 
gvtndeman. 

v^efhould be cp«r/^i(/2Mr/ without importunity,; and 
/0/r/« without iniipidity. The difHnguilhing mark 
of a nvell'bredmsLTris the conftant care he takes never 
to difgufl or offend. 



Hump- lacked. Crooked, Deformed. 

The true meaning of the ^orA -hump-Backed^ ishair^ 
ing a ri£ng upon the back^ owing either to crookednefi, 
or fome other caufe, and may be either natural or 
accidental : though the words crooked and deformed 
convey other ideas, ftill nothing is more common than 
to find them frequently in ufe to exprefs the fame as 
hump-hacked. By crookedne/s is^ iraderftood any devia- 
tion from natural ftraitnefs. Deformity implies any 
part of the body being imperfedt or annatural. Thus 
a man is crooked, if any ways t willed or bent from 
the natural fhape ; and deformed, if he has an eye, .a 
finger, or a toe, too little, or too mnch. We may 
be hump-backed or crooked by a fall, or fome other 
accident ; but deformed we cannot be, oiherwi^e than 
by a defeat or exuberance in natare» 

A mztSi 
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A man* may be deformed and not crocked \ crophdp 
yet not hump'-backed. 



Pitfea, Finijhed^ Compieti. 

Perfe^ion regards, properly, the beaaty wbkh rife» 
from the defign and conftrudUon of the work ; finijh^ 
ingy that which rifes from .the workmanfliipand hand 
of the workman. Completion depends upon the .want 
of nothing; but on the work's having every thing it 
fhouldhavc. The firft^xcfirdes -all forts of defe£t» 
The fecond fhews a particular care and attention ta 
the minuteft article. The third refpe^ more the 
totality of parts. 

We may eafily make a thing compiefe^ 'and with 
much pains />r//^ it ; but, after all, it may not be 
perfea. 

Misfortuney Difafier^ Calamity* 

Eachofthefe words denotes a fad event; buttlrat 
of misfortune is applied to cafuafties ^nd eutwtfS 
circumdances, things detached from os. plfafiir 
refpeds, properly, perfonal accidents* Calamity im- 
plies fomething more general. 

It is a misfortune to lofe our money or our ^enrd. 
It is a difafter to fall or be wounded. 'It is a takaidty 
to find ourfelves fuddenly difgraced and nttnoi^ia 
the world. 

We fay a great misfortune ; a ifhocking difafter. ; -and 
a dreadful calamity. 

Misfortunes will happen to the beft bf -men; We 
bring difafters frequently upon ourfelves through want 
of proper care. Calamities are often (ent by heaven 
upon the wicked, to roufe them from their fuaful 
lethargy. 



To Ccnfentj Acquiefee^ Agree* 
We confent to the will of others, by pernritting'* 
We acquiefce in what is propofed, by conforming* 
We agrie to what it faid, by appT0viti4» 
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Wc naturally oppofe what we do not confent to ; 
difcourage what we will not acquie/ce in ; and difpate 
what we cannot agree to. 

It appears to me, that the word confent fuppofes fome 
authority in the perfon confenting\ that of acquie/ce^ 
fome fubmilfion in the perfon acquiefcing ; and that 
the word agree denotes fome avcrfion to difpute. 

Parents confent to the marriage of their children. 
Parties acquiejce\n the decree of a judge. Well-bred 
perfona agree almoft to every thing. 



Management^ DireBiony Condu3» 

Management refpedls only private things trufted ta 

• the care of fome one to employ for the profit of ano- 
ther, and to whom he is to render an account ; as thut 
of a clerk to his mafier. Diretlion relates to certain 
aHairSy where there is a diilribution either of money, 
office, or whatever elfe is committed to the care of 

. another, to preferve neceffary order. Conduii points 
out fome knowledge and ability, with refpedl to 

. things; and afubordination, with regard to perfons. 
. Whofoever has the management of any one's con- 
cerns in trull, fhould be as attentive and as careful as^ 
if. they were his own* He who undertakes the direc^ 
tion of public charities, fliould diveil himfelf of all 

1 prejudice and partiality. No one thing fhould be 
committed to the conduci of another, unlefs we are 
well perfuaded he has abilities adequate to the ta(k ; 
and" will adl in conformity to the intentions of him. 

. whofe buiinefs he undertakes* 



Jfront, Infult, Abufe. 

Jffront\s aft arrow of reproach and contempt (hot m 
public ; it piques and mortifies thofe who have any 
fenfe of honour. Itifult is an attack made withinfo- 
lenct ; it is ufually repelled with fpirit. ^oih. affronts 
and in/ults may be given without words;, but ahufe 
refults chiefly from fcurrilous language. 

"JffronU 
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f Affronts are often given through the childifh itch of 
revenge. In/uks are too frequently the offspring of 
pride. We ieldom, if ever, hear abu/e in the moutli 
of a well-bred man. 

, Happy is that perfon that can put up affronts with 
compofure, bear in/ults with calmnefs, and turn a 
deaf ear to abu/e. 



To, In order to, 

Thefe terms are fynonymous in that fenfe^ where 
they fignify doing one thing in view of another , but 
the .word to denotes a nearer view ; the expreffion. In 
order to, one farther off. 

We get introduced to a prince-/^ make our court : 
^e make our court to him, in order to obtain his fa- 
vours. 

The word/Sfeems to agree beft^ when what we do, 
in vicwof fome other thing, is almoft* certain to take" 
eiFeft. The expreffion, in order to, appears to be* 
ufed with xnoft propriety, when the thing we have ia 
view may not be the~im mediate confequence. 
'We fire cannon aga^nft a befieged place to make 
a breach, and in order to take it by affault, or oblige 
the enemy to furrender. 

To refpefts, more particularly, an cfFedl which 
oughtjto be produced. In order to, regards properly 
an aim which we would obtain. 

Young women, at a certain age, <lo all they can to 
pleafe, in order to procure themfclves Kufbands. 



Outjide, Appearance. 
* In the literal fenfe, it is the walls, the ditches, the 
ciourts, the gardens, the avenues that form iktoutjide 
ofacaftle; but it is the figures, the grandeur, the. 
fituation, and the architcdlure that determine the 
appearance : the outjide being the external part of a 
thing ; the appearance, the effect which a view of that 
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thing prodaces, or the idea we form of it, by that 
view. 

In the figurative fenfe, outfide is oftner applied to 
our manners, and our way of living : appear anct 
feems to be more in ufe, with refpefl to our anions 
^doar condudl. 

A brilliant outjide is no certain proof of a good for- 
tune. Going frequently to church is an a//^«rA/rJr? 
that can determine little with regard to virtue. 



Vifioriy Apparition. 

A ^vifion pa/Tes inwardly in the mind, and is fujN 
pofed to be only an adion of the imagination. An 
'fipfarition ilrikes the fenfes^ outwardly, and is fop^ 
pofed to be an objefl from without. 

jo£^h was warned by a *vifion to fly into EgTp^ 
with U9 lamily. Mary Magdalen was informed of 
the refiin^edion of our Saviour by an apparition. 

FevemihperfoQS often think they fee infia^s. Tioit4 
and credulous people fomietimes take trees or poilsfor 
nfparJiimui and frequently objeOs of their awn kaa* 
eiofttion* 
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To Set, Percei<ve* 

\Ob}eft8 tKat have fome duratioi\, or that ihjcw 
themfelves, ^xt/een ; thpfe that.pafs by quickly, or are 
hid, in fome meafure from the eye, are only //r» 
cei'ved, 

Wc/ee the face, and by iha,t perceive the difpofition 
of the heart. 

In a crowded court, thofe who (land forward arc 
/een by the prince ; while others, behind, are fcarccljii' 
percei'ved. 

In a further fenfe, feeing is the adlion of the eye ; 
pereeption, the adtion of the mind. 

Vi^/ee the motions of an enemy ; and perceive iu 
deigns. 

* T« 
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T^ FeoTt \it Apprehenfi'uey Dre^, ht Jfraid, 

We fear an ill ; through a natural averfion to it, 
»od from a fenie that it may happen to us : we are 
mpprekenfiife of lofine a benefit, througli an" eager de- 
fire to obtain it^ ana from a convidion that we never 
may: we </r/«</ our adverfary tl^rough fentiments of 
cfteem, when w£ know Jiim our £iperior: we are 
i7/r^i/V of danger, through a timid difpolition. 

Want of courage malres us/>^ir : Doubt of fuccefs 
makes us apprehe^Jkn. Diftrufl of ftrength makes us 
dread. Imagination itfelf will often mak^e us afraid* 

Common people fear death more than any thing : 
the Epicureans were much more in^^zr of pain .; bat 
-gentlemen are of opinion they ought to fear nothing 
fo much as infamy. The more ardently we wifli for 
a thing, the more we apprehend the lofing of it. 
Whatever merit an author may flatter himfelf that h« 
has., he ihould always dread the jud^^ment of, the 
pubHc. Women, who are afraid oi nothing but lofii^g 
their repntatioiiy do honour to their fex. 
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To'Teack, Learn, Iffflruff. 

To tMeBU only to give leflbns ; to learn is to^lve 
lefTons with fuccefs : both whidh words rdate more tb 
thofe things that are proper to cultivate the mind, 
'snd form a good education ; for whidh re^fon we 
nrib them with propriety when the arts and fcienceis 
are in queftion. To infru^ has a greater relation to 
that which is ufeful in the conduct of life and fuccefs 
of affairs; it is therefore in its proper place, when 
fpeaking of any thing that concerns either our duty 
pronr intered. 

Profeflbrs /f/jfi& in public fchools thofe who come to 
hear them. The hiftoriafti /f^^r»J pofterity the events 
of his time. A father itt/fru/^s his children how they 
ought to live in the world. 

It requires great knowledge to feacB; method and 
plainnefs to iearn others; experience and abilld«^^jv 
inftrua^ 
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Many perfons attempt to teach what they have oc- 
cafion to ftudy themfelves. Some will undertake to 
/r«r» others what they themfelves are almoft igno- 
rant of. Very few are capable of inftruSling, 

The verb, to learn^ however, is at belt but inele- 
gant, and is always ufed with more propriety when It 
iigni£es to gain knowledge, than to communicate it. 



GentUy Tame* 

G^ff//f animals are naturally {6 \. tame oxit% are (b 
partly by the art and indullry of man. 

The dog, the ox, and the horfe, are gentU ani- 
mals ; the Dear and the lion are fometimes tame, , 



To Bindy Tie, 

Wc hind^ to prevent the limbs moving, or the parts 
'6F a thing feparating ; we //>, tb ftop a thing, or pre- 
vent its going any farther. " - ' 

We bind the feet and hands of a criniinal ; and we 
tie him to a ftake. 

In the figurative fenfe, TL^mT^ni^ bounds when he is 
not at liberty to adt ; and he is tied^ when he cannot 
chan^ his party, or quit it. 

Authority and power bind-, intereft and love tie* \ 

Wc do not think ourfelves bounds when wc fee not 
our bonds : and we do not in^agine ourfelves tifdp 
■when wc have no occafion to ufe our liberty. 



To Hope, Exfeil. 

The firft of thefe words has, for its objeft, fuccefs 
in itfelf, and denotes a truft borne up by fome en* 
couragement. The fecond regards, particularly, the 
happy moment of event, and intimates a certainty of 
its,arriving ; we hope to obtain things ; wc expeS iheir 
coming. 

We 
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We fhould always hofi for the indulgence of hea- 
ven; znd expe^, without murmuring, the hour of 
Providence. 

What we hope for, feems to be more a favour or a* 
kindnefs ; what we expect, mere a duty or obligation. 
Thus we hope for favourable anfwers to our demands ; 
and we expe^ fuch as are agreeable to our propo- 
fl lions. 

I hope my work will meet with the tafte of the 
public ; and \ expert 2in equitable fentence. 



Weighty Ivjiue»ce, S^way, • 

Taking ihcfe words in the fenfe of having power 
over the r.iinds of others ; <vjeight implies preva'ence, 
though fmall ; infiuence feems to have more force ; 
yoy^is more abfciute. 

Superiority of rank and rcafon ^w^^^^weight \ it \% 
commonly by pcrluaiicn that it acls. Attachment to 
peffons contributes much to the influence they have 
Over us ; .it is by folicitjttion it prevails. The art of 
finding oat and taking advantage of the weaknefs of 
men forms the /ivay we bear over them ; 'tis by 
watching their motions that we fucceed. 

The ^weight we have v/ith others proceeds always 
from fome worth in otirfclvcs, either of mind, birth, 
or fortune. Injiuence is owing to fome tie, either of 
heart or intercft. S'way rifes from an afcendency, 
arrogated by art, or ceded to us through weaknefs. 

A jserfon of^weight has fucceeded fometimes when 
arguments would have no force. Influenccy on fome 
occafions, hath wrought almoll miracles, efFedling 
that which money could not bring to bear. Sijjay is 
a wonderful operator on weak minds ; procuring that, 
through art, which no other th?ng can poffibly 
obtain. 

,What perverfenefs then can poffibly withflfand a* 
roan of fome ^weight in himf^If; whofe influence is 
great^ and who knows how to bear a proper yw^j. 

iltttborit^* 
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Authority t Po^er^ Dominhn, 

We find, in the wordautJb§rity, fufficient energy t# 
nake us perceive a right, either of civil or politic 
adminiilration. There is, in the word power, a parti- 
cular relation to the fubordinate execution of faperior 
orders. The word dominion cariies with it an idea of 
empire. 

Ic is the law which gives authority ; it deriving all 
its might from thence. Power is in veiled in dele« 
gates, thoieto whom the execution of the laws is in- 
truded, and is confequently in fubordination to au^ 
thoi'ity. Dominion fprings from the joint confent of 
the people, op from the force of arms, and is either 
lawful or tyrannical. 

We are happy in living under the authority of a 
Prince who prides him felf in juftice; whofe minifler 
aiiumes no power beyond what is legal ; and who 
makes the welfare of his fubjeds the bafis of his do^ 
minion. 

Authority , if weak, is expofed to contempt ; it it 
equally as dangerous not to make ufe of it on proper 
cccaiions as even to abufe it. A hlind power, which 
a^ in oppoiition to juftice, becomes odious, and paves 
the way to its own ruin. A jealous dominion, that 
admits of no iharer, makes itfelf formidable ; awa- 
kensj on that account, the ardor of its enemies^ and 
that ufhers in its own fall. 

There appears to me, particularly in the idea of 
muibority, lomething juft and refpetStable ; in the idea 
of power, fomethin^ flrong and adive ; and in the idea 
of dominion, fomethmg great and elevated. 

As there is hone but God that has an unlimited 
authority ; (b there is none elfe who has infinite /0<u;^ ; 
neither is there any abfolute» fovereign, and indepen- 
dent dominion than his. 

Nature has eftablilhed no authority among men but 
that of fathers over their children ; all other proceeds 
from pofitive right. The /0«u;^r of the paflions is the 
true fpring of a^ion, and determines as with refpedi 
cither to good or evil* It is not only by the difpo- 

2 fmoA 
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fition of human laws that marriage places the woman 
under the dominion of man ; but it is alfo fo fettled b/ 
the divine. 



Volume f Book, 

A 'volume may contain many hooks : A hook may 
make many 'volumes. The binding, properly, dif- 
tinguifhes th^ 'volumes \ and the diviiion of the work 
the hooks. 

We muft not always judge of the knowledge of an 
author by the largenefs of the 'volume* Works are 
fometimes fpread out into many hooks y which would 
be more valuable were they reduced to one. 



To bwve a Mind for y Long for ^ Wijh for^ To Hanker 

aftery Luft after. 

The laft of thefe expreHions is more ufed in theo- 
logy, and fuppofes, always, an illicit objedl, forbid 
by the laws of God ; thus, we luft after a worn an » 
or the goods of another. The others are all in com- 
mon ufe, and exprefs ouf inclination to a thing, be 
it what it will ; with the following difference be- 
tween them : We han[fe a mind for y or long for a pre« 
fent object; 1)ut, have a mindy feems attended with 
more knowledge and refledlion ; long for ^ moreopfnioii 
and more tafte : we 'wiJh for things farther diibtnC ; 
we hanker after things that more a^6t us. 

Princes fometimes ha've a mind to gratify their am- 
bition at the expence of their future welfare. Women 
with child frequently long for moft things they {et : 
Lazy people often fit down and content themfelves 
with nvijhingfor thofe things they would prefently ob- 
tain, if diligent and afliduous. Some children will 
'inmker a long time after their nurfes, and it is with 
the greaieil difficulty they can be brought to forget 
them. 
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Gain, Profit^ Lucre, Emolument, 

Gain feems to arife from fomething very cafiial ; 
and implies riik and hazard ;, it is for this reafon the 
word is in great ufe among gamefters and tradefmen. 
Profit appears to be more fure ; proceeding cither 
from lands or induftry. Thus, we fay, the profits of 
the earth ; or the profits of our labour. The charac- 
terise o^ lucre confifts in a fimple relation to the paf- 
lion of intcrell ; it is on this account we fay, with the 
greateft propriety, that man is fond of /«fr^. Emolu^ 
ment relates to commiffions and employments; inti- 
mating not only the falaries, but all other perquifites. 

Some perfons are fo particularly rigid as to con- 
demn 2A\gain arifing from play. Many will idly call 
that prcfit which has. accrued by illicit means. It 
is low and fordid to be ever led by iucre. We do 
not always find the greateft honour in offices where 
. there is the greateft emolument* 



Very, Extremely* 
We are apt to ufe thefe words indiiFerently, one as 
. well as the other, to exprefs a great degree of any 
.thing. Thus, for example, we fay, in the fame 
_fenfe, nfery wife ; extremely wife ; notwithftanding 
thiis, there appears to me fome difference between 
them : The word 'vety marks an extraordinary de- 
gree ; but extremely a degree to admiration. Thus, 
we fay, men are njery wicked : Providence is ex- 
tremely kind. 

Befides this diftindion, there is one more delicate, 
.which is, thiat njery does not fuit well but in the lite- 
ral and natural fenfe ; for when we fay a rn^n is ^uery 
wife, we would be underftood, as faying, truly wife, 
wheieas extremely may be ufed with elegance in an 
•ironical fenfe. We fay, then, in raillery, he is ex- 
tremely wife -in ceafing to purfue that he knows not 
how to get at ; and extremely patient, in taking a blow 
calmly he has not the fpirit to return. 

FanififticaU 
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Fanfaftical, Whimfical, Maggot iy^ Fanciful, 

. Of thefe words, that oi fanfafiical im^\\Qs a ramb- 
ling from true tafte, through excefs of delicacy, or 
an unfeafonable fearch after fomething better. That 
of iv/jimjical mcQ.ns an afFedlation of Angularity. By 
magotty is underftood a great inconftancy or fudden 
change of tafte. Fanciful implies a certain revolution 
of humour, or a particular way of thinking. 

There cannot be a more defpicable creature than 
t\it fantajlical fo"^ J he tricks out his charming felf, 
in hopes of attrading tne refpedl of mankind ; but, on 
the contrary, meets only with fcorn and contempt. 
The nxjhimfical man, if his invention be fertile, is 
fometimes an objedl of prefcnt admiration ; but, on 
ferious refleclion, is too frequently the fubje<^ of ridi- 
cule. A maggotty perfon is equally tirefome to him* 
felf and to others; as what pleafes him one minute 
Ihall often difpleafe him the next. He who is fanci^ 
ful'is far more trcublcfome to himfelf than to others; ; 
for being led away by his wild imagination, he fond* 
ly believes n\any things to be real, which, in faft^ 
are only ideal. 



Capacity, Ability, 

Capacity has • more relation to the knowledge of 
things : ability to their application. The one is ac- 
quired by lludy ; the other by pradice. 

He who has capacity for a thing, is proper to under* 
take ; he, who has ability , to execute. 



Little i Small, 



Little, bmall. 

The word little fometimes fignifies only want of 
bignefs; and, at other times, want of greatnefs, in 
every fenfc; whereas thatofy^//is the oppofiteonly 
to bignefs, and fuppofes fome kind of length. Thus, 
we fay a little houfe ; a little man ; a little cup ; a 
little globe ; but, a f/nall thread ; a fmall Ivtv^ % ^ 
fmall twig. 
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To Remark^ Oh/er-ue. 

To remark^ implies taking notice with attention, in 
oi^er to remember : to oh/er^e, means rather to 
watth with examination, by v\ ay of paiHng our juidg- 
ment. 

The traveller remarks that which flrikes him moft ; 
the fpy obfer'ves thofe proceedings which he thinks of 
confequence. 

It is the part of a general to remark thofe of his 
men who diflinguifh themfelves in battle ; ^n^ebferve 
the motions of the enemy. 

We may oh/erve, in order to remark: biit cuftom 
will not admit of an inveriion of the phrafe. 

Thofe who obferve the condudl of others, in order 
to remark their faults ; do it ratlier through a delight 
in cenfuring, than a defire of correding their own 
errors. 



■*^i 



To Go back^ Return, 

We go back from a place where we have fome ton- 
fiderable time been. We return to a place we had 
juft before left. Thus, we fay he is gone back into 
his own country. He is returned home. We fay, 
alfo, he is gone back from virtue ; he has returned XO 
his fftttlt. 



^mm 



Idea, Thought^ ImaginatioHy Notion, 

The idea reprefents the objeft ; thought confidtrs 
it ; imagination forms it ; thus worked up, it be- 
comes a notion. The firfl only points ; the fecond 
examines ; the third feduces ; but the laft draws. 

When in converfation our ideas are juft; our 
thoughts fine ; and our imaginations brilliant ; we (hall 
be fure to pleafe : and our notions^ though iingular, 
will always be refpedable. 

7 Bujtwi/i^ 
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Bufinefs, Affairs. 

Bufin^s implies an objeft of induftry ; affairs , tc^ 
objedl of concern* The firft employs the hands ; the 
fecond, the mind. The word ^^«^, by its having 
no plural number, intimates a particular employ ; by 
the iingular of affairs being feldom in ufe, in the fenfe 
before us, that word is underHood to mean a variety 
of tranfadions. 

The man of much hujinefs ought to have a ^o;)g 
conflitution. He who has many affairs to fettle^ 
though he may have a clear head, will iind it difficulc 
to adjuil them all to his fatisfadtion. 

He who continually interferes with the hufinefs ot 
others, negleding his own affairs makes himfelf an 
objed of ridicule, and merits the contempt of man- 
kind. 



To Take^ Choo/e. 

When we would /<?^^ a thing we determine upoh 
one, becaufe we cannot have alL We cboqfi^ ^ 
comparing things, becaufe we would have the beff. 
The one fuppofes afimple determination of the willi ' 
the other a diicernment of the mind. 

Between two things, exadly alike^ we may deter** 
mine which to take, when, at the fame time, there is* 
no choice n 

We are fomctimes cdnftrained to take one, thing oii€ 
of many, when we are not obliged to choofi. 

We cannot ufe the word take but with refpect tO 
ourfelves ; but we choofe fometimes for others. 

It is a point of good- manners, when offered fruit or 
any other thing, where there is choice^ to take that 
which coines iirfl to hand : but when we would pre- 
fent any thing of the like fort to a ftranger, it is a 
mark of polite nefs to choofe for him the beft. 

When things are at our option, that is^ when we 
may take which we pleafe, we fhould try to make a 
good choice. 

Between a good cour'fe of life and a bad, there U 
no medium ; we mull either taH tht otx^ ox ^^ <^^^t « 

F 2 ^^>^\si^ 
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Nothing appears more difficult to me than the cbolct 
of a friend. 

If in a journey there were only two roads to take^ 
the one fhort, but bad ; the other long^ but good, J 
ftiould certainly cboofe the lafl. 



To Cboofe y Make cboice of. 

The word choofe is mollvin its place, with refpedl 
to things we would make ufe of. The expreffion, 
tnake cboice of is more proper when it relates to per- 
Ibns we would appoint to any dignity or employ. 

George the third cbcfe the Queen's palace as his 
place of reddenCe in town ; and made cboice of Cafar 
Hawkins to inoculate his children. 
• To f/^oo/^ indicates, more particularly, a com pari- 
fon made between things, in order to know which is 
.bell to take; -to make cboice of, marks with greater 
precifion the fimple determination of one pcrfon pre- 
ferable to another 

Princes do not always cboofe their minifler^s ; neither 
flo they always make choice of a Talbot for a chan- 
cellor, nor a Marlborough for a general. 



To Cboofe, Prefer, 
We do not always choofe what we prefer : but we 
ever prefer that which we choofe, 

Tc choofe ib to determine in favour of a thing, either 

on account of its merit or its value. To prefer, is to 

detcmine in its favour, by any motive wLatfoever; 

. wheth'jrit be merit, afTcdion, good manners, policy, 

' or what not. 

'Tis the judfrment that m^kes the choice ; the heart 
thrt gives ill'' frcfcience, 'Tis for this realon that we 
comnu^rl; chujc wnat we are acquainted w:th, and 
/r^'^r what wc love, 

Fruuenic fv;metimes forbids our choofng that which 
llrikes tiif eye moft. Juftice will not often permit us 
to prefer our friends to other people. * 

In 
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In thoofing a flate of life, I think there can be no 
harm xt^ preferring x)c^2X which is moil agreeable to our 
inclinations, as in fo doin<y we ftioulJ naturally find 
more fatisfadlion in our duty. 

' Choice is either good or bad, according to our tafle, 
or tlis knowledge we have in things. Preference is 
either juft or unjufl, as reafon dictates, or paffion in* 
ipires. 

Partial /r^/^r^«f^ is fometimes allowed to princes in 
the diflribution of their honours ; but they fhould al- 
ways make choice of the ablell men in their appoint- 
ments to public oiiiccs. 



Meat^ FUJh. 

By the word Meat is underllood any kind of food ; 
hx^tfieff? fi^nifies only the natural compofition of an 
animal. 1 hus» we fay that fiih and vegetables are 
proper meats for LeT?t; and that the J?^;^ of a par* 
tridge is very white and tender. 

Grai^ is the meat of birds j flejb the food of beafti 



Reformation, Reform^ 
Reformation fignifics often the a '>i.-^p. of reforming %. 
reform felJom anv orh<T thi" ; :r r*K\.l. 

.A %t\\c ■\ r.-'-.. iujuofj M r.M'"V!!.;rvamr..g. ihe p?opIO ' 
will ever be tou:.a ;i vciy (lill;.:i.i .-ino i.ho.jou.s ta^C^'I 
When we have not bti p abi-.. t > coinplci- a ihiiig to 
our fatisfa6lion, by any fort of amendment, we have 
often brought it to bear, by a thorough reform. 



Smoothy Le<vcl, ' 

. That which is not rough is fmooth. That which is 
ixtt from either hollows or rifings is U'veL ^ 

TYit fmootheft marble is thebeft. A country where 
there is neither hills nor valleys is level. 

F 3 Pr€ro^aU<\it» 
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Prerogati*vey Pri*vilege» 
Prerogative relates to honour and perfonal prefe- 
rence 5 it rifes principally from fubordination, or 
from the relation perfons bear among themfelves : 
whereas privilege implies fome advantage from ititCr 
reft or office, proceeding from the grant of a prince^ 
or the laws of a fociety. 

Birth give prerogajtvves. Offices give pri<vileges, 
Prerogative is feldom ufed now but to imply the 
privileges of the Crown. 



KftiTwingf Di/cerning, 

The knovjing man ads furely, he feldom deceives 
himfelf ; yet knowledge of life only is his fort. The 
difceming man is clear-fighted and judicious, itt& 
through the arti£ces of mankind with half an eye» 
and will not fuffer himfelf to be deceived ; his great 
abilities coniift in diftinguifhing. 

The iludy of man will make a perfon knovjing ; 
buLt it requires |;reat experience^ and a long at- 
tention both to men and books to render him dif-^ 
eerning. 

An' artful ingenious rogue will fometimes take 
10 the knoioing by a novel deceit ; through the 
fallacy of wiiich the Ji/ceming man fhall readily 
P^etrate* 



Order, Regularity* 
Each of thefe words implies a prudent difpofitioik 
of things ; but that oi order relates more to the efFeft. 
which refults from fuch a difpofition ; that of regula- 
rity, more to the power and to the model that con- 
ducts that difpofition. 

We obferve order in confarmance ta regularity^. 
The firft is the^effed of the fecond* 

TraJ^€, 
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Traffic^ Trade, Commerce* 

Traffic relates more to the exchange of merchan- 
dife ; trade and commerce to that of buying and fell- 
ing ; with this diiFerence^ that trade feems to imply 
the manufacturing and vending of merchandife witlb- 
in ourfelves ; commerce negociating with other coun- 
tries. 

We traffic with nations that have not the ufe of 
money, by bartering one kind of mefchandife for • 
another. Trade is looked upon by the wifeftof men, 
to be the fupport of every ilate 5 as the profperity of 
a kingdom depends, in^ a great meafure, upon its 
riches ; and riches is the immediate efFeft of trade. 
The great and ext^niive commerce that England holds 
with other nations m^kti us the glory and admiration 
of the world. 
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ExcJboMge, Truck, Barter, 

The word exchange means fimply, in a general fenfe, 
the a£t of exchanging one thing for another be it what 
it may : the other two are in ufe to denominate the 
particular kinds or methods of exchange ; of which 
this is the difference, that the word truck is ufed with 
moft propriety when fpeaking of ferviceable things, 
fuch as are moveable 5 as the /r«r/f/w^of horfes, trin- 
kets, utenfils, &c. Whereas barter is a more mer- 
cantile expreilion, and intimates lYit exchange oi ddt- 
fereoit commodities by way of traffic. Thus, {o 
little are the natives of Guinea acquainted with the 
value of gold, that' they hold commerce with other 
nations, by bartering it away for glafs and other 
trifling ornaments. 



Regard, Efteem, Veneration, Re/peS. 

When we entertain a good opinion of a man, we 
arc faid to regard him ; when that regatdi \s^^^?&k^^ 

F 4 H\^ 
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we call it tjltem ; we teftify that efteem by 'veneration ; 
and prove it by fubmiffion, through re/ped* 

We have a natural regard for a quiet neighbour ; 
we ejie€m him if he fludies the good of the neighbour- 
hood J if we perceive in him any eminent qualities, 
we hold him in veneration ; and, in proportion to the 
rank he i,« above us, either by birth or fortune, we 
treat him with lefs or greater refpe^. 

Being born in the fame country claims regard. Ci- 
vility creates efteem. Age and merit render 'venerable ; 
rank and dignity, refpedable. 



Retinue^ Train, 
Retinue implies a number of followers; train^ the 
fame with order« 1 has, his coach was attended with 
fo great a rtiinue that there was no feeing the carriage 
for duft« Ic wa^ cuftomary in a Roman triumph to 
have always a number of captive flaves in the train* 



OccafioH^ Occurrence^ Conjun^nre, Cafi^ 

Circumftance, 

Occafion is ufed for the arrival of fomething new, 
whether it be that which prefents itfelf, or what we 
feek ; and in a fenfe, as indeterminate with refpeft 
to time as the objeifl. Occurrence is only in ufe to ex- 

Jjiefs that which happens unexpededly, and with re- 
atioQ to the time prefent. We make ufe of the word 
conjuuSure to mark a fituation proceeding from a con- 
currence of events, whether of bufinefs or intercd, 
Ca/e is employed to fignify the main point, with a 
fpecial reference to the fort and Angularity of the thing 
in queilion. Circumftance' carries with it no other idea 
than that of fomething additional^ accompanying 
another, which is principal. 

We know people on particular occaftons. We (hould 
demean ourfelves, according to the occurrence of the 
times. It is commonly the conjun^ures that determine 
us which iide to take. It has been pretended that 

there 
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there zxt cafes in which reafon would condemn even an 
attention to virtue. Diverfity of circumftances will 
make the fame man think difierently upon the fame 
fubjed. . 



Uncertainty y Doubt, Su/pence, 

In that fenfe, in which thefe words are accounted 
fynonymous, they all three imply indetermination : 
but uncertainty rifes when the event of things is un- 
known. Doubt when the mind knows not how tO' 
choofe. By fu/pence is underftood an indeterminate 
flate, when the mind is held in eypedtation. 

We are in uncertainty with refpeft to the fuccefs of 
our proceedings ; in doubt what flep to take ; in 
fufpence, when we are held from acting, by a delay of 
certainty. 

. Uncertainty r^i\\i\XQ% caution; /^«^/^ qonfideration j 
fu/pence, patience. 

A wife man is feldom uncertain tis to what (hall hap- 
pen ; he forefees future events, and prepares himfelf 
for them. When we are in doubt y and at a lofs to de- 
termine, we (hould leave the matter to the dedfion of 
-Others. Of ajl ftates of indetermination, that ofy^y^ 
pence is the mofl: vexatious,, and the only remedy is a 
quiet refignation.. 



Right, Jujlice, 

Right is the objedl cSjuJlice ; and that which is d"ue 
to every one. Jujiice'i^ the conformity of our actions 
with right ; it is to render and fecure to tvcry one that^ 
which is his due. The firil is dictated by nature, or 
efiablifhcd by authority, either divine or human, and 
is, according to circumftances, fomctimes liable xo> 
change. The fecond is the rule we Ihould alv/ays* 
follow, and is ever invariable. 

It is CGftfiftent with the laxvs of jujlice to ufe the 
fame means in fupport and dcf^'nce ot our ri^J.ti; asi 
are often employed to nttnck thcm.. 
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Deje^ed, Melancholy, Loiv-fptrtfed, 

DejeSion is commonly caufed by great afiHdlionPir 
and is too often a mark of defpair,, Melanciofy is 
generally the cffcQ. of confl:itution ; its cloudy ideas 
overpower and banifh all that arc cheerful. LoiV' 
fptritednefs often proceeds from a weaknefs* of nerves : 
excefs of joy^ fatigue, bad digeftion will occaiion it. 

The mind in dejeHion is unhappy, not having fuf-* 
fcient flrength andreafon to get the better of it. Me- 
lancholy will fometimes wear away by frequent diver- ' 
fion and diillpation. A perfon fubj^edl to lo^-fpirits 
fhould purfue a regular courfe of life> and a uniform 
Itaethod of litring. 

The reverfe oi dejeSion is joy ; the reverfe of melan^ 
iboly, cheerfulnefs ; and that of lo^-fpiritednefi^ 
gaiety. 



^tm^immmmak 



Piercing, Penetrating* 

The word piercing implies great flrength of light, 
tnd a flroke of the eye ; that of penetrating, great 
force of attention and reHe^ion. 

"A piercing mind fees things even through the veils 
that cover them ; it is difficult to conceal truth from it ; 
it will not fuffer itfelf to be deceived. A mind that 
penetrates reaches to the bottom of things, without 
^pping at the furface ; it is not eafy to deceive it, 
neither will it fuffer itfelf to be amufed. 

Befides the above diftindlion, piercing feems to be 
executed by a fudden glance ; penetrating by making 
way gradually. 



To Put, Place. 

Put feems to have a general fenfe ; place one more 
limited^ meaning to put orderly, and in a proper 
place, 

. We put columns to fupport an edifice : we place 
them with fymmetry, 

Difurnment^ 
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Di/cernmentf Judgment. 

. Oifcernment relates not only to a thing itfelf, but 
alfo CO its appearances, and is a diftinguifliing know- 
ledge, that prevents the confounding of one thing 
with another. Judgment relates to a thing confidered 
in itfelf^ only in order to invefllgate the truth, and £9 
a knowledge that determines. The £rfl is limited to 
things prefent ; its office is to difcern truth from falfe- 
hood, perfediions from defefls, motives from pre- 
texts: the fecond pries even into futurity ; difcovers 
the relation and confequence ■ of things, forefeeing 
their effeds. In fhort, we may fay of difcernment 
that it is knowing, that it renders our ideas juft ; and 
Qi judgment i that it is wife, that it makes our condu^ 
difcreet. 

When choice or determination, with re/pe£l to the 
goodnefs or beauty of objeds is in queHion, we jQiould 
have recourfe to thofe who have difcernment. When 
we would take any ilep of confequence, we fhould 
take the ad vice of fuch perfons as h2iwc judgment. 

Arts and fciences require difcernment ; which is 
more or lefs nice, according 10 the delicacy of the' 
underftanding, or the extent of knowledge. Go- 
vernment, and the policy of Hates, demandya<^/«^/f/ ; 
which is more or lefs fure, according to the force of 
reafon, and the length of experience. 



Satisfied, Contented, 

We are fatisfied when we have obtained what we 
wiftied for : We are contented when we wi(h not for 
any more. 

It happens often, that when well fatisfied, we arc 
not the more contented, 

Poifeflioa will always prove fatisfaSiory ; but it is 
the true enjoyment only of what we pofTjfs, that can 
inake us contented, 

F 6 
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7tf/p, No'vely Romance, Sidry* 

Each of thefe words implies a fmall hiftory, or an 
entertaining relation of adventures : the firft three are 
fuppofed to be fabulous, and made public; whereas 
the laft may be either true or feigned, and told either 
in print or by word of mouth ; but, as they carry 
ideas peculiar to themfelvcs, it is my bufinefs to point 
them out : by the word tale^ then, is meant a fhort but 
drefled- up narrative of fome fjngle adventure ; that of 
«e-W lignifies an amufing hiilory, made up of many 
adventures, and carried on through one or more vo- 
lumes. By romaticey is underflood a colledlion of wild 
adventures in love and war. 

Tales ougiit to be well related ; no'vels well invent- 
ed ; romances well carried on ; ftories well told. 

Tales y if attended with good morals, are not Only 
amufing, but inftrudlive. Nn^vels are of no other 
ufe than to entertain ; they wafle the time without 
making the leaft improvement. Romances fpoil the 
tafte of young people, who, by an attention to them, 
are apt to prefer the marvellous to the natural and 
fimple truth. A droWfioryy told with humour^ is a 
great enlivener of company. 



Continuance i Continuation, 

Continuance relates to duracion ; continuation^ ta 
extent. 

We fhould ftudy a confcientious difcharge of our 
duty during our continuance in any office. The feveral 
books contained in the volume of Paradife Loft are 
iovtinuaticns of the fame fubjcft. 



Continual J Continued, 
There may be an inicr-u/rion in that which is 
c^vt'micl', but thiit nhi.h i«- covthnied will not admit 
of it. So ili.it the lirll v/f ■ \ f« wor.ls denotes, pro- 
p^'rly the lcng:h of dura io.i, although there may be 

9 intervals^ 
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intervals, and different renewals ; and the fecond 
marks iimply the unity of that duration, independent 
cither of length or Ihortnefs of the time ; it is for this 
reafon we fay a continual noife ; continual rains ; but 
z continued AresLtn ; and, in mufic, 2i continued bafe. 

Continual interruptions will make us weary of the 
bcft undertakings. In countries fituated near the 
poles, there is, for the fpace of five or fix months to- 
gether, one fc»//»«^</ darknefs, infomuch that the in- 
habitants, during that time, arc obliged to leave the 
place. 



To Bid, Order. 

The firfl of thefe is extremely general, the other 
more limited. To bid intimates dire6\ion to per- 
form, whether the perfon direding has any authority 
for fo doing or not. To order implies the exercife of 
authority. 

Some people are fo very officious, that they are al- 
ways ready to do what they are bid, whether the thing 
be right or wrong, or the perfon bidding be impower- 
cd to order them or not. 



Tet, In the mean 'while y. Ho'we'verj Ne'verthelejs, 

Yet feems to have more force and energy ; it affures 
with firmnefs, in fpite of ei'ery oppofition. In the 
mean ivhile is lefs abfolute, it affirms only againfl 
contrary appearances. Hoive^ver, diftinguifhes two 
things, which feem oppofite ; fupporting one with- 
out hurting the other. Ne'verthele/s, aflirms a things 
by exception, giving us to underftand that it does not 
occur but at the time we are fpeaking. 

Though the whole earth is in arms againft- truth, 
yet it does not prevent its triumphing. Some parents 
are very flrid with refpefl to the morals of their chil- 
dren ; in the mean luhile will indulge themfelves in 
every thing their own heart can wifli. AdJifon was 
a wretched fpeaker, ho^wemer he was an excelUwx t^vs.- 
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thor. Churchill, every one knows was a bad liver ; 
ne^erfhelefs he was of fome fervice to his country, by 
ridiculing vice, and lafhing venality. 



ExceUencyy Excellente. 

Notwitl^ftanding thefe words are evidently the 
jame, excellence being no other than excellency con- 
tradledy or the redundant fyllable, general in old 
writing taken away ; yet cuftom feems to have applied 
excellency to exprefs the title of a governour, or that of 
an ambaflador from one prince to another, whereas,^ 
by excellence^ is underdood the ftate of abounding m: 
any good quality. 



Pride^ Arrogance^ Vanity^ Frefumptton^ 
Haughtine/s. 

^ride is unreafonable or inordinate felf-efleem. 
j^inr9^«»r^ implies taking much upon ourfelves, and is 
pride attended with infolence and contempt. Fanitj- 
" is accompanied with aiFedlation, and means pride ex- 
erted on flight grounds. By prefumptien is underflood 
a blind and adventurous confidence; with refpeft to 
baugbtinefsy it is a mixture of foftnefs and infolence, 
the immediate eFed i^i pride. 

The haughtinefs of the proud man is infuFerable. 
Frzde makes us value ourselves ; arrogance defpife 
Others. Through 'vanity we covet the attention of 
our acquaintance. Prefumption flatters us with hav- 
ing a vain power. 

The proud confider themfelves in their own mind; 
full, and felf-fwoln, they are taken up with their own 
perfon. The arrogant claim to themfelves what they 
have not the leall pretenfions to, are ready to infult 
thofe who will not allow them what they claim ; and 
look down on the reft of the world with contempt. 
The <vain value themfelves upon the opinion of others ; 
greedy of efteem, they are eager toengrofs the atten- 
lioA of all mankind. The pre/umptuous carry their auda- 
cious 
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cious~ hopes even to chimeras ; bold to undertake^ 
they fondly imagine they have power to do every thing. 
, The greateft pain we can polfibly give the proud 
xnan, is by laying his defedls before his eyes. We 
cannot hurt the arrogant fo much, as by filent con- 
tempt. We cannot mortify a vain man more, than 
by paying no attention to tjiofe qualifications or qua- 
lities he prides himfelf in. In order to confound the 
fre/umptuous^ we need only defire him to put his nuiin 
defigns in execution. 



Cure, Remtdy, 

We perform a cure ; we procure a remedy. The 
^r^ relates more to the malady, and to the adlion of 
him who heals it ; the fecond has more relation to 
health, and the ftate of the malady we heai. * We fay 
of a curBy that it is fine, when its f)iccefs does honour 
to the perfon who performed it ; and we fay of a remedy^ 
that it is certain, or fure, when its operations arc. . 
efficacious ; that is, when it produces thofe confe- i 
quences we intended ; and we fay of both that they I 
are either eafy or difficult. '\ 

Cure feems to have no other objefl than flabbom 
diforders, and thofe which proceed from conflitution ; ^ 
whereas remedy has a view to flight complaints, and 
fuch as are of fhort duration. 

The more inveterate the diforder, the more difficult 
the cure ; in many cafes, regular living is the befl remedy^ 

Therword, cure, is often confideredas the effedl of 
remedy. Some remedies will complete a cure much 
fooher than others. 

Incurable diforders are not only thofe where the 
cure is abfolutely impoflible ; but fuch as for which 
no remedy can be found. 



Haughtine/sy Di/dain. 

Both thefe words denote a difpofition that prevecvt:^ 
affability, and keeps us^at a diftaivce honw x^cA^ ^^iVisycn. 
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we think beneath us, either in birth, fortune, or abi- 
lities, with this difference, that haughtinefs is founded 
upop the efleem a man has for himfelf, and difdain 
upon the difefteem he has for others. 

Haughtinefs is feldom met with but in perfons of 
weak underftandiQg, and thofe who have had a bad 
education. There are a fort of vain people who look 
upon difdain as a perfonal accomplifhment, and who 
ufe it on all occaii6ns^ as a telt of the merit they pre- 
tend to. 



Sloth, Laxinefs, Sluggifhnefs. 

Sloth and laxinefs are voluntary, with this difference^ 
thzt Jloth implies utter inadlivity, an abfolute averlioR 
to work; laxinefs, an inclination, but a fear of trou- 
ble and fatigue : w\\tvt?.sjluggijhnefs is often involun- 
tary, proceeding fometimes From conflitution, and is 
difcovcred by its dull, heavy method of ading. 

The Jlothfutm2in will not work at all. "The lazy 
man is drawn to it with difficulty. The fluggijt? man 
is flow through the whole operation. 

Induftry is the reverfe offloth ; activity of lazinefs ;. 
expedition of fluggijhnefs . 

He who isjlothful is a murderer' of time. Lazinefs. 
is its own punifhment. ^fluggijh perfon is fit for no 
kind of employment, feldom doing any thing well he: 
undertakes.. 



Harm, Hurt, Injury, Detriment, Mif chief 

Thefe words imply fome kind of ill happening to 
a man's perfon, character, or property. Thofe of 
harm and hurt relate more to the perfon or charadler ; 
with this difference, that harm feems to denote a 
fmall degree of hurt ; hurt a great degree of harm^ 
ikf//2-/^/V/'im plies ill to the perfon or property, and ap- 
pears ever to be done with an evil intent. - Injurj in- 
timates a degree of hurt, without juflic^ and relates 
to the charader or property. Detriment carries an 

idea- 
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idea of lofs, and is feldom ufed but with regard to 
property. 

By wounding a man, more or lefs, we harm or 
hurthis perfon. By fpeaking ill of him, defervedly 
or not, we barm or hurt his charader : by breaking 
his head, or fetting fire to his hou'e, we are faid to do 
him a mi/chief. By taking away his good name, we 
injure his chara6ler : by defrauding him of his goods, 
vfcinjureKiTSi in his property. By breaking a hedge, 
or treading down of corn we do a great deal of 
iletriment. 



^icklyy Sooftf Speedily. 

The word quickly feems more proper to exprcfs the 
motion with which we a6l ; its reverfe is flowly. The 
yfordJiM refpedts the time when the aflion h per- 
jPormed ; its reverfe is late. The word fpudily has a 
mater relation to the time we employ about a thing ; 
Its reverie is lone time. 

We advance tne more by going quiik ; huf we go 
furely by going flowly. Wickednefs is always punifli- 
ed either y^xer or later. It is neceffary to be a long 
time deliberating : but we (hould cxtcxxit/peeMy. 

He who begins y&^«, and works quicks Will fpeedily 
h»ve done« 



AJftduouSi Expeditious, ^ick. 

When we are ajjtduous at work, we lofe no time; 
when expeditious y we defer not, but finifli immediate- 
ly : when quicks we work with aftivity. Idlenefs, 
delay, and flownefs, are the three defeats oppoliteto 
thefe three good qualities. 

An ajjiduous man thinks nothing of the trouble of 
what betakes in hand. An expeditious man will -not 
quit his work. One that is quick will pr^fently have 
done. 

We fhould be ajjiduous in what we undertake ; ex^ 
pedttious in. affairs that require to be foon ended; and 
quick in the execution of orders. 
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No<Wy Inftantly^ Immediately y Pre/ently, 

The doing a thing ww, expreffes the taking it iir 
hand at that very inftant ; the other three words, as 
they are here placed, exprefs a time farther and far- 
ther off. Inftantly implies without any perceptible 
intervention of time. Immediately mt^xis without de« 
lay. By pre/ently is underftood foon after. 



Fa/hioMy Cujhm. 

Thefe two words, like many others I have taken 
notice of, though they may not ftrike the reader at 
£r$ iight, as words reputed fynonymous, have never- 
t^efs been ufed as fuch by fome of our bed writers, 
au4 9fc 9X jprefent : it is therefore Decenary to point 
9t(t the 4>ffereD€c botweea them. Fmjhiw ohen^ 
imm% laOfc Bnivcdkl ; c%^t«m more aivtient : that 
which the greater part of the peqple pKi6ti(e is a 
fi^mn ; that wkich has been pra^fcd a long time it 
a.nc/9«flr* 

Fajhion introduces itfelf, and extends daily ; cufi9m 
eftabliihes itfelf, and gains authority ; the fir^ f6rmv 
the sDode ; the fecond a ufage : each is a kind of 
law, independent on reafon, with refpeft to that 
which relates to our outward* actions. 

There is fometimcs more policy in conforming to a 
h^AfaJhiofif than being lingular in fome good things.^ 
Many perfons follow cuflom, even in their w^ of 
thinking; imbibing the notions of their mothers 
and nurfes. 



Fanatioftf Change, 
Variation confifts in being as much of one fort as 
another: Change confifts only in ceaiing to be the 
fame. 

We <vary in our fentiments when we give them up^ 
and embrace them again. We change our opinion* 
when we rejed one in order to embrace another* 

He 
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He who has no certain principles is liable to vary* 
He who is more attached to fortune than truth, wilt 
find no difficulty in changing his do^lriJie. 



Vartatim^ Variety. 

Succeffive changes in the fame fubjefl make *varia* 
tion, A multitude of different objedls forms variety. 
Thus, we fay the *variation of time; 'variety of 
colours. 

There is no government but is fubjedl to ^variation* 
There is no fpecies in nature in which we may act 
ohftTYt great ^variety. 



Trackf Faoijiep. 

Track is more general, meaning any mark left on 
t1i« way of whatever pafTed. Fottfttp is more limited, 
implying the print of the feet. Thus we fay, the /rari 
of a korfe or a carriage ; but i\it footfieps of a man. 



Fickle, Inctmftantf Unfleady^ Changeable* 

The attachments of \ht fickle man are flight ; thofe 
of the inconfiant of fhort duration. As to the words 
unfteady and changeable, they imply an aversion in ad- 
hering to the fame thing, with this difference, that 
the unfteady man is eager to enjoy many things ; the 
changeable man is in conilant fearch of different 
ones. 

Mea are commonly more fickle and inamftant than 
women ; but women more unfteady and changeable 
than men. The firll err through indifference ; the 
fecond through a love of novelty. Confequently it is 
a merit in men to perfevere; and in women to 

Rogue]^ 
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Rogue, Sharper, Thief. 

Thefe are all perfons who (leal what does not be- 
long to them ; with this diiFerence, that the rogue 
deals in fecret ; he pilfers. The Jharper fteals by 
finefle ; he over- reaches. The thief fteals by all 
manner of means, robbing by force and violence. 

The rogue fears to be difcovered ; the Jharper to be 
_known again ; and the thief i^ be taken. 



Intention , Dejign^ 

Intention is a difpofition or inclination of the mind 
to fomethingat a diftance ; ity charadleriftic is to aim. 
Defign feems to fuppofe fomcthing lludied and metho- 
dical ; it is employed in fearching out the jneans of 
execution. 

Intentions are more fecret and vague ; defgns more 
extenfive, and more rational. 

Intention is the foul of adliop. and the fpring of true 
worth. Dejign is the eiFedt ci r^'ii'. 1:ion. 

As no one cnre> to be b.ilked in his intentions, or 
croflcd in his dtfigns, we ihoui ^ have no other intent 
tion than to do our duty ; nor any other dejign than to 
conform to the will of Providence. 

Nothing is lefs followed than the original int<nt'on 
of charitable foundations. Nothing has been foand 
more difficult to accomplini than the dejign of bring- 
ingabout a thorough reformation of manners. 

That man is truly great, who is right in his inten* 
tions and reafonable in Mi^jdejigns, 



H^o Tolerate, Suffer, Permit. 
We tolerate a thing when knowing it, and having- 
fufficient power, we do rot hinder it. We Juffer it, 
by making no oppofition, but feeming cither not to 
know it, or not to have the power of preventing it* 
We permit it, when we authorife it by formal con- 
fen t« 

The 
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The words tolerate ?iXi^fuffer are never ufed but with 
refpeft to bad things, or fuch as we believe fa; 
whereas the word permit relates either to good or bad. 

The legiflative power is fometimes obliged to tole^ 
rate certain evils, in order to prevent worfe. It is 
fometimes prudence to/uffer even abufe in the difci- 
pline of the church, rather than deftroy its unity. 
Human laws never will permit what the divine law 
forbids ; but fometimes forbids what the other will 
permit. 



' Gay, Merry, 

We are gay by difpofition ; merry through turn of 
mind. Sad and ferious are exadlly their oppofites. 

Our gaiety turns almofl entirely to our own ad- 
vantage : but our merriment, at the fame time that it 
is agreeable to others, is no lefs fo to ourfelves. 

We Ihonld, ifpoflible, fupprefs our ^a/>(y when in 
the hcufe of affliftion. We fhould ceafe to be merry 
when others are ferious. 



Enmity, Rancour. 

Enmity is more declared ; it feems always open. 
Rancour is more concealed ; it generally diflembles... 

Bad i^rvices and rude language create enmity^ 
which never ceafes, till tired out with punifhiug, pr 
a reconciliation is brought about by the interceffioii 
of friends. Remembrance of injuries, or affronts re- 
ceived, keeps rancour alive in the breail, which never 
fubfides whiK- th^re is the leail thirft of vengeance, or 
till we pardon fiiiceiely. 

Enmity does not always deftroy our efteem for an 
enemy, nor prevent our doing hiixj the jullice he is 
entitled to, but it will not a^'niic of our carefling 
him, or doing hi-n any good, o.herwife than through 
a fenle of honour, or greamefs o: loLii. to which we 
fometimes lacririce our vengeauvc. Rancour makes us 
embrace withpleafure every opportunity of revtxv^vcw^ 
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ourfelves, but can hide itfelf with the cloak of friend* 
(hip, till the very moment it begins toadt. 

Enmity is fometimes noble, and it would be itiean 
not to conceive it againft certain perfons ; but rsmcoMT 
is always low. 

A fettled enmity in families fometimes runs thxoagh 
many generations, and will not ceafe till length of 
time fhall obliterate it. Perfedl reconciliations are 
vtvy rare ; there remaining often a great deal of 
rancour in the breafls of thofe who feem moft fincere. 

A philofopher fbould have no objedl of enmity but 
the difturbers of public tranquilHty. l£ rancour can, 
in any cafe, be excufable, it muft be with refpedl to 
traitors ; their crime being too black to be thought 
of without indignation. 



To Injinuctie, Suggeft. 

We injtnuatey by cunning and addrcft ; wcjitggeft 
by credit and artifice. 

In order to injinuate, we mufl confult both time and 
opportunity ; in order to fuggefi^ it is neceffary to 
have afcendancy over the minds of perfons. 

Infinuate implies fomething delicate : fuggeft^ fre- 
quently fomething fraudulent. 

Wa cover artfully what we would infinuate \ and 
what we '^oxAAfuggefty we make of fome confequence. 

We often imagine that what others infinuate was 
firft thought of by ourfelves. He who fi^ggefis evil to 
another is much more culpable than he who com- 
mits it. 



Ordinary^ Common, 
Thefe words have been reputed fynonymous in two 
frtifcs, as implying frequent ufe, and meaning of 
little or no value: but they are different in both « 
Jn the firft fenfc, \!tit^^x^ ordinary feemsto me to be 
beft applied when the repetition ofa^ons is ih (|oef<- 

uon 
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'don; common, when a multitude of obje6):s. Thus, 
nothing is more ordinary at court than dijQimalation. 
Monfters lare common in Africa. 

In the fecond, that which is ordinary has nothing 
to diflinguiih it ; that which is common has nothing to 
make it fought after. 



To Hear, Hearken, 

To hear implies having the ear ilruck with any 
foand. To hearken, means to lend an ear in order to 
hear. Sometimes we hear without hearkening ; and 
we often hearken without hearing. 



memm 



To XJnderftand, Comprehend, Conceive, 

To have jufl and proper ideas of every thing that 
occurs, is the common fignification of thefe words : 
but, to underfiand implies a conformity of ideas, 
which has a peculiar relation to^the value of the terms 
we ufc ; to comprehend denotes fuch a conformity as 
anfwers dire6tly to the nature of the things we ex- 
plain ; and that which is exprefTed by the Word con* 
cei've relates more efpecially . to the order and defiga 
of what we propofe. The firft is u fed with propriety 
when applied tu the particulars of what we fay ; thie 1 
tone Wltn which we fpeak ; the turn of our phrafes; 
and the delicacy of our expreflions. The fecond 
feems to agree beft with a relation to principles, lef- 
fons, precepts, and fpeculative knowledge. The 
third appears with greater elegance, when it relates 
to forms, arrangement, projects, and plans ; in fhort 
all that depends on the imagination. 

We underfiand languages. We comprehend fciences. 
We conceive whatever has relation to arts. 

It is difHcult to underfiand l\i2X which is enigmati- 
cal ; to comprehend that which is abftrufe j and to cen^ 
cei've that which is confufed. 

Readinefs of underfianding is a mark of acutenefs ; 
thzt oi comprehenjion is a proof of penetration ; that of 
tonception denotes a clear head. 
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A lover underftands the language of the paflions. A 
learned tti^Xi comprehends the metaphyfical queilionsof 
the fchools. An architedl concei'ves the plan and 
oeconomy of buildings. 



Fajhiotiy Figure^ Form, 

Fajhion rifes from labour, and refults from the 
wrrkmanfhip ; the workman enriching it more or 
Icfs, according to his talte. /'/g^wr^ fp rings from de- 
iign, and refults from the outlines- of the thing; the 
author of the plan making it either more or lefs regu- 
lar, according to his abilities. Form rifes frofn con- 
flrudion, and refults from the arrangement of parts ; 
the conduAor of the \york making it more or lefs na- 
tural, as his imagination direds him. 

Th-t faJJiion of a work frequently exceeds in value 
the price of the materials. We feldom give in archi- 
tefture a round figure to any thing, except to iinglc, 
pieces, and fuch as Hand by themfelves. Paganiim. 
pictures the Deity under all kinds of /ir»/j ; whereas 
Chriftianity confines it to thofe of a man and of a 
dove. 

» We fay o^fajhicn^ that it is either pretty or ugly ; 
o£ figure, that it is either agreeable or difagreeablc ; 
of form, that it is either common or uncommon. 



Faulty Defe^y ImperfeSiion. 

Fault includes in its idea a relation to the maker ; 
fo that, while it implies fome real want in the fini/h- 
ingof the work, it denotes alfo that it was owing to 
the woikman. Defied expreiles fomething imperfeSl 
in the thing, vyithout any relation to the maker of it. 
ImperfeSiion intimates fomething of lefs conl'cquence 
tlian is underllood by the preceding words, and is 
uled wit"-; ir.ore propriety in morality, than either in 
phyfics or mechanics. 

The fmi aking of chimneys is a great fault in 
houfesi as a little attention in the builder may e^fily 

prevent 
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prevent it. When the beauty of a building is fpoil- 
ed for want of room or proper materials, it is a defeS / 
which the builder could not prevent. Imperfeciions 
are confidered by the bigoted religionifl as real fins ; 
but reafonable chriilians look upon them only as the 
natural confequents of frail humanity. 



Faulty Crime, 

Faults refult from human weaknefs ; being tranf- 
greifions of the rules of duty. Crimes proceed from 
the wickednefs of the heart, being actions againft the 
rules of nature. 

The eft'e6ls of anger and the intrigaes'of gallantry 
2.Yt faults. Calamines and affaffi nations are crirms. 

It is our indifpenfible duty to pardon faults^ but 
puniih crimes. 



To Oblige y Conflrainy Compel y Force. *' -^ 

The lad of thefe words rifes upon the third, as th 
tliird does upon the fecond, and the fecond upon tb 
firft, each of them implying an oppofition to liberty. 
The word oblige relates more to duty or neceffity, in- ^ 
timating a power adVing on us, in conformity to oar '■ 
inclinations : conjirain refers to thofe troublefonw. ' 
oppofltions that make us determine againft our incli- 
nations; r0/;7/^/ alludes to power and authority, which 
makes us a£t in exprefs contrariety to our will, Whick" 
we lament the not being mailer of:*. the word,y^rr#, 
implies contrary efforts of a vigorous a6Uon, which 
we try to refifl, but in vain. 

The duty of a child to its parents obliges it to affift 
them in their old age. The weaker and fofter fex is 
that which can lead brook conftraint. There are fome 
occafions on which we fhould not be fbrry to be comfelUd 
even to that we are mofl unwilling to do. Ancient 
politenefs of the table went fo far as Xfifmrct guefts to 
eat and drink. 

,G Hfanainejpi) 
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Heaifine/s^ Weight, 

In the figurative fenfe, the difference of thefe words 
is fo extremely great as need no pointing oat; in the 
literal, indeed, they are often confounded ; coniider- 
ed then, in this laft fenfe, beavine/s is that quality in 
a body which wc feel, and diftinguifti by itfelf: 
*weigbt is the - meafure and degree of that quality^ 
which we cannot afcertain but by comparifon. 

We fay abfolutely, and in an undetermined fenfe^ 
that a thing is bea'vy ; but relatively, and in a man- 
ner determined, that it is of fuch a iveigbt^ for ex- 
ample, of two, three, or four pounds. 

A thoufand circumftances prove the beavine/s of the 
air ; and the mercury determines its exad <weigbt^ 



To Return, Surrender, Reftore, 

We are faid to return what has been lent or given 
us : to furrender what we have in pledge or charge : 
Vo reftore what we have taken or flolen. 

We ought to return pundually ; x,o furrender faith- 
fully ; and to reftore wholly. 

We borrow with an intent to return ^ wc take a 
thing in charge with a view a^ fur rendering it again ; 
but we feldom take with a defign to reftore. 

Cuftom makes ufe of thefe words on the following 
occafiODs ; the firft with refpeft to civility, favours, 
prefents, or teftimonies of kindnefs: the fecondwith 
refp^A to what we are entrufted with ; honours, em- 
plc)8, or offices, with which we are i n veiled : the 
third, with relation to things taken away that have 
been our due. Thus, we return money that has been 
lent us; prefents we have received ; and letters to a 
.deferted fweet-heart: we, furrender ^ child to its pa- 
rents; the ribbon of an order, the ilafF of command, 
feals, and dignities to a prince ; we reftore an accufed 
perfon, when found innocent, to his ellates and ho- 
nours ; and a minor to the pofTeiHon of his effects 
which have been held from him. 

Sincerity, 
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Sincerity i Frankne/s^ Plainne/s, IngenuQufncft. 

Sincerity prevents our fpeaking otherwife than w« 
thiok^ and is a virtue. Frankn^s makes os fpeak as 
we thinks and is a natural efFcd, Plainne/s is fpeak- 
ing freely what we think ; and fprings, fometimesf 
from want of refle&ion. Ingenuoufnefs makes us de- 
clare what we know, and is^often a folif. 

hfincere man will not deceive ; vl frank man will 
not diifemble ; a plain man is not apt to Hatter ; 
an ingenuous man knows not how to conceal any 
thing. 

Sincerity is of great value in the intercourfe of the 
heart. Franknefs facilitates the commerce of the 
world. Plainne/s is often confidcred as a want of po- 
litenefs. Ingenuoufnefs is frequently found to err 
againfl: prudence. 

Thefncere^-re always efleemed. The f rani pleafe 
all the world. The plain fomctimes offend. Tft« 
ingenuous often betray themfelves. 



I Experiment, Trial, Proof 

Experiment relates properly, to the truth of thingft 
It determines whether a thing is oris not ; clearing n^ .. 
of doubt, and diffipating ignorance. 7r/W concenif - , 
particularly, the ufe of things; judging whether 
they are proper or not ; it fettles the matter and dq- 
terwines the will. Proof hsis a greater relation to the. . 
quality of things, teaching us whether they are goodt 
or bad, diftinguiihing the beil, and taking ftway any 
fear of being deceived. 

We make experiments, in order to know ; trials, to 
choofe ; and proofs, to be thoroughly acquainted 
with. 

Experiments confirm our opinions, being the root 
of knowledge.. 5lr/Wconduds our taflc, being the 
road to fatisfaftion. Pro^/'removes our fears, and. is 
a remedy ggainil error and impoilure. 

G 2 ^fi^^^ 
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Effigy 9 Image, Statue, 

Corporeal reprefentation is the common idea of 
tWfe three words ; but an effigy is to fupply the place 
of the real thing ; an image is to fhew the attitude 
and defign, but in miniature ; a Jiatue the fame ; but 
as large as life. 

Perfbns who draw on themfelves the popular odium 
are fometimes hung in effigy. Images are made of 
china, filver, &c. and fet up in houfes by way of 
ornament. We txt^ftatues of our kings^ in grateful 
remembrance of them. 



To Gi'ue, Prefenty Offerk 

Of thefe three words, that of gi've is generally u(ed 
in a familiar fenfe ; that of pre/ent in a rcfpedful 
one ; that of offer in a religious one. We gi've to 
our fervants. We pre/ent to princes. We offer to 
God. 

We give what we would have received. We pre^ 
Jent what we think will be agreeable. We offer what 
we imagine will be acceptable. 

We cannot give what doe* not belong to us, nor 
&jfir what is not in our power ; but we fometimes /r^- 
Jim wbat is neither ours, nor in our pq,wer logive. 



Frugality J Oeconomy, 

' Frugality implies only difcr,etion of expence ; cec^- 
mmy includes in its idea fome kind of management* 
in order to eke matters out. 

Frugality is generally the province of the hulband; 
whofe bufinefsis to take care his expences do not ex- 
ceed his income : oeconomy is principally the care of 
the wife, whofe ftudy is, by a prudent management, 
if poffible, to make up every deficiency. , 

A CUtbiif 
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Clothes, Dre/s, 

Clothes exprefs iimply, that which covers the bod/, 
and include all, for that purpofe, from head to foot, 
and nothing more ; it is for this reafon we fay, with 
propriety, the necefTaries of life confiftin meat, drink, 
lodging and clothes. Drefs has a more confined mean- 
ing; befides that of a bare covering, it includes in 
its idea a relation to form and fafhion, as well to the 
ornaments as the neceffaries ; thus we fay a Spaniih 
drefs ; a Hungarian drefs ; a rich drefsy &c. 

Though the fword and cockade cannot be called . 
clothes, they arc neverthelefs part of thci/r^ofan 
o£cer. 



Wonder^ AJionifhment, Amaxement, Surprize, 

Of thefe words, that of ivonder implies admiration, 
at fomething extraordinary ; ajicnijhment is a fudden 
confu/ion of mind, arifmg from either fear or ivonder ; 
amazement implies a greater degree of aftonifl>ment ; 
as to furprizcy it means only being taken unawares. 

Of all thefe wordf, ^jjonderdi'dAfurprizezxt fuppofeJ 
to be neareft to each other in fignification j but evei^ 
between thefe m.iy be obferved a difference ; the firlt 
being generally coniidered as relaiive to things good 
in themfelves, the latter with refpedl to either good 
or bad. We are apt to 'wonder when a bad man doet 
good, and ha furprixed \y\\^Ki a good man does ill. 

Befides ivouder includes in its idea fome fmall de- 
gree of confideration, furprize does not. 

If a mean-fpirited perfon whom I have infuUed 
ihould come to me in order to folicit a reconciliation^ 
1 fhould naturally fay, I 2M£l furprtzed ^x, his coming, 
but when I refleit on the meannefs of his fpirit I do 
not mwokinuonder. 

Wonder zxiA furprize ^Qi upon the mind ; afionip" 
ment and amazement upon the fenfes. 

We ivonder and are furprized at the miraculous 
events of providence. We are ajlonijhed 2LTid amazed 
at the extraordinary qualities of the magnet. 

G 3 Lllerallt> 
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Liherality, Generojttyj Bounty. 

A ready and willing diflribution, according to our 
abilities is the general idea of thefe three words ; bat 
they have each a particular one, as follows : liberality 
implies a6ts of mere giving or fpendiog : gentrefity^ 
ads of greatnefs ; bounty^ ads of kindnels. 

A liberal man gives freely ; z generous man nobly ; 
and a bountiful man charitably. 

Liberality is a natural difpofition ; generojsty pro- 
ceeds from elevation of fentiment ; bounty uoua reli- 
gious motives. p 

Liberality denotes /r,eedom of fpirit ; generofitjt 
greatncfs of foul ; bounty opennefs of heart. 

Too great liberality borders upon profufenefs, it 
then becomes a fault. Generofff is a princely quality^ 
and if it does not exceed the bounds of our abilitiet 
is always commendable. Bounty is an amiable vir* 
tue^ and never goes unrewarded. 



Trefoffeffed^ Opiniated. 

Thefe epithets denote a folly which coniiftstn being 
too much wedded to our own opinion ; but that 
which is particularized by the word frefojfejfedy feems 
toarifefrom excefs of prejudice; which feduces and 
caufes us to think what we have preconceived the 
beft, ^v0Xi% little or no regard to the opinions of 
others. In one opiniated, this folly feems to be the 
effed of an over-fbndnefs for his own notions^ and a 
contempt for thofe of others. 

.' A pcrfon prepoffej/id foWovfs his own opinions, after 
examining in fome fort thofe of others. One who is 
epiniated follows his own notions implicitly, without 
ever liilning to thofe of others. 



^mm 



To Lifty Rai/e. 
We lift in taking any thing up ; we rai/e, in fetting 
it upright or placing according to fome order. THus, 

we 
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we /ifisL weight, &c. we rai/e the head; we tat/e a 
ladder ; we rat/e a maft. 



To Injiitutey Founds Efiahlijh^ Endow, 

To injiittite is to" create and form things, having 
fome relation to the author or him who firfl contrived 
or laid down the plan. To founds is to give birth to 
fuch plan. To eftahlijh, is to fix that plan upon a 
lading bails. To endow ^ is to provide the necedaries 
for its fubiiftence. 

After univerfities were once inftttuted, colleges were 
founded, though not at firft endewed ; fince which, 
thofe noble infiiiutions have been well eftablijhed by 
fuch endowments as do honour to our country. 



Chance^ Fortune* 

Chance forms neither order or de(ign ; we neither 
attribute to it knowledge or will, and its events are 
always very uncertain. Fortunelzys plans and deiigns, 
but without choice; we attribute to it a will without 
difcernment, and fay that it adls blindly. 

The chief of our fucccffes are more owing to 
chance than fktH : it is fometimes a long while before 
fortune will look upon us with a favourable eye. 



Lot, Deftiny, 

Lot fuppofesdidindions and a method of decifioil; 
we attribute to it a hidden deterniinatton, which 
keeps us in doubt till the inflant it fhews itfelf. 2)^- 
ftiny forms deiigns, difpo'fition^, and conneAibns ; we 
attribute to it knowledge, will and power; its vievira 
are determined and unalterable. 

Lot decides ; deftiny ordains* 

We obferve many fo extremely rafh as to leave their 
livei to the lot of a die. Whatever deftiny decre^e^ U 
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inevitable, becaufe we can neither force its dirpofitioi 
' nor fee beyond the reach of its light. 



Religion, Piety^ Devotion* 

The word religion is not confidered here as fignify- 
ing the worlljip we ov/e to the Deity, and the tribute 
of our depeiidance upon him, but as denoting a qua- 
lity of the foul, and a difpofition of the heart towards 
God: it is in this fenfe only that it is reputed 2S 
fynonymous with the other two. This difpofition, 
then, prevents our failing in any part of our duty to 
the Supreme Being. Piety makes us acquit ourfelves 
with greater refpeS and zeal. De^votion adds to this, 
outwardly, a ferious compofed behaviour. 

It is fufficient for a worldly p6rfon to be religious i 
piet)' agrees beft with, per fons who pride themfcivcs in 
virtue, and, as to de*votion, it is the employ of people 
perfectly reclufe. 

Religion is more internal ; piety is both internal 
and external ; devotion is fometimes more external. 

Where there is no integrity there \s no religion. He 
who fails in his refpe6l for religious worship fails in 
piety, De'votim^ unlefs fincere, is mocking the Moft 
High. 



Empirfy Kingdom, 

Thefe are names given to different dominions 
whence princes take the title of emperor or king ; 
_ 'tis not, however, in this alone that their difference 
confilts. 

It appears to me that the word empire conveys an 
idea of a vaft territory, compofed of various people : 
whereas that of kingdom implies one more bounded, 
. and intimates the unity of that nation of which it is 
formed. It is perhaps from this difference of idea that 
the different denominatioYi of (lates, and ^ the titles 
their princes enjoy take their rife ; if it is not the 
only reafon, it is at leail the common one, as we may 

remark , 
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remark in the empire of Germany, the empire of Ruf- 
fia, and in the Ottoman empire, of whofe diverfity of 
people and nations the world is well acquainted : on 
the other hand we fee, in thofe ftates which bear 
the name of kingdom ^ fuch as France, Spain, Poland^ 
&c. that the divifion of provinces does not deftroy the 
unity of the people. 

There is in kingdoms a uniformity of fundamental 
laws ; the difference of particular- laws arifing from 
different cuftoms, which in no refpedl hurt the unity 
of political adminiftration. It is from this uniformity, 
or iingle government, that the words king and king* 
dom take their rife ; for this reafon alfo, though thcr^ 
may be many perfons in the adminiflration, there is ne- 
verthelefs but one prince or fovereign miniftcr : but it 
is not the fan»e in empires^ one part of which is fome« 
times governed by fundamental laws, v^ry different 
from thofe by which another part of the fame empire 
is governed : this diverfity deftroys the unity of go- 
vernment; and 'tis the fabmiffion of certain chiefs to 
the command of a general fu periour, that preferves 
the union of the ftate ; it is alfo from this right of go- 
verning that the words emperor and empire are deriv- 
ed. Hence it is that there are many Sovereigns and 
kingdoms in the fame empire* 

The Roman dominion was originally a kingdom^ 
being formed of one fingle people ; .the name empirt 
was not given it till fuch time as it brought under its 
fubjedion other foreign ones, who became, though \ 
in themfelves diftind nations, members of that flate, »;^ 
and over whom the Romans eflablifhed one go- 
vernment, though they had feparate adminiftra* 
tions. 

The advantages we find in the fpciety of a body 
politic, contribute as much on the part of fubjed^a tb 
form kingdoms as the defire of governing on the part • 
of princes. It was ambition alone that formed the , 
plan of empires^ which were eflablifhed, and are Tap* 
ported chiefly by the force of arms. 
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Tofwefy Ability J Faculty. 

Thefe w^rds are explained, and t^ken Here in H 
poral and literal fenfe : they all fignify a difpofition 
in the fubjedl, by means of which it is capable of 
acting or producing an t9S^&. ; but that of poiver refults 
from fupply or liberty of ading ; ability rifes from 
ftrcngth ; faculty from natural properties. 

A man^ without the aids of grace, has not even the 
power of doing good. Youth is in want of wifdom ta 
deliberate; old age, liability to execute. The hu- 
man mind has the /acuity of reafoning. 

Our fo-wer frequently diminifhes, by long ufe. 
Age deftro) s our ability to fatisfy the pafiions, though 
itidoes not our deiires. The mind will often lofe its 
facultiis by accidents happening to the organs of 
the body. 



Fleafurey Delight. 

The idea ofpleafure is of a good much more cxtcn-* 
five than that of delight , becaufe this word relates ta 
ft greater number of objefts than the other ; whatever 
agreeably affefls the mind, the heart, the fenfes, the 
fortune, &c. produces //?^r^. The idesL of Might 
rifes upon that of plea/ure, by force of opinion ; bnt 
is neverthelefs a good of much lefs extent, with re- 
|J)eft to objects ; it is limited, properly, to fenfation, 
and has a particular relation to good entertainment. 

True philoibphy finds pleajure in every occupation. 
There cannot be a greater Might than in the true re* 
lifh of innocent mirth. 

-' There is ftill another fenfe in which thefe words arc 
ufed, that in which we fay of a perfon that he gives 
himfelf up entirely to plea/ures ; that he enjoys the" 
Mights of the country. Taken in this laft fenfey 
they have equally, as in the other, their differences, 
and particular niceties. Thus, plea/ures relate more 
to perfonal prrflice, fuch as cuftoms, pallimes and 
itcreatic«S;; Mights more to the charms which are 

furnifhed 
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furniflied by nature^ art^ and opulence ; fuch as 
fweet habitations, fludied conveniences, and choice 
company. 
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Content, Satisfadion. 

Content alludes properly to that inward ferenity of 
heart which renders the foul fedate and composed. 
Satisfaction relates more to the paflions, being a 
change, owing to-fome faccefs, in which we hug our- 
felves. 

No reftlefs or turbulent man can ever enjoy true 
content. BdtisfaSion hardly ever accompanies im- 
moderate ambition. 



Esccurfiony Ramble, Jaunt. 

Excurfion fuppofes a pleafurable expedition to fbme 
diftant place, determined on fome time before. 
Jlamble implies an irregular roving in places unthought 
of till the time we arrive there. By jaunt is under- 
flood a walk or journey, agreeable to the perfon who 
takes it, but held in contempt by others, or con- 
sidered as an a^ of levity. 

We fay innocent excurjions ; wild rambles ; and im- 
prudent yrf//w/j. 

Excurjions are neceflary to perfons in a fedentary 
way of life, in order to unbend the mind and exerdfe 
the body. Rambling is an evident fign of an unftead/ 
difpoiitipn. y^riv/?//, in parties of pleafure, have been 
often attended with calamitous confequences. 



Mfe 



Ale-houfe, Public-houfi, 
Nothing is more common than the general ufe of 
thefe terms to exprefs one and the fame thing, but 
with great impropriety : though every ali-bou/e is an* 
doubtedly 2^ puhlic-houfe, it does not follQw that every 
fubUc'houJe is vlVl' ak-hou/e. PubliC-boufe is a more cx-^ 
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tcnfive expreflion, implying a houfe open for the 6rt* 
tertainment of the public ; whereas ale-houfe is more 
limited, denoting a particular fpecies ai public -houfes^ 
thut which is appropriated to the fale of beer. Thus 
taverns, coffee-houfes. Sec. ztt public- hou/es; but not 
aU-hou/es, 

Gentlemen frequent many public-houfes without 
any fort of difgrace ; but it always lefTens their cha- 
ra&ers to be feen in an ale-houfe* 



Licy Fal/ehood, 

Contrariety to truth is the general idea of thefc 
,^0 words; but that of //VTuppofes always fomething 
criminal, whereas that offal/ehood does not. 

If queftioned in a caufe, wherein bound to tell the 
truth, we do not ; we are guilty of a lie ; if we deviate 
from truth, where there is no fuch obligation, it is 
merely 9kfalfihood. 

Lies are always finful ; falfehoods many times juf- 
tiBable. A lie is an offence to God, and a difgrace 
toman. A beneficial y^^/^^o^ is preferable to a de- 
ftrudive truth. 



Beay Ocean* 
'bjfea is nnderftood a large body of water oppofed 
to land, confined within certain bounds; by oceany a 
• thuch larger body, whofe utraolt verge is not parti- 
cularly known. Thus, we fay the Baltic y^^ ; the 
Mediterranean y^^j ; the Adriaticy^^z ; but the Weftern 
Mciott ; the A tlantic ocean ; the Pacific ocean : So» 
.dgain, the vfidc/ea ; but the vaft ocean. 



Socialy Sociable. 
Of thefe two words, that of facial relates more to 
a chriftian-like difpofition ; that offotiable^ more to a 
familiar one* 

'TU 
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*Tis goodnefs of heart that makes a m^n /beta/; 
fweetnefs of temper that makes him /odalU» 

Humanity^ benevolence, beneficence, friendfhip, 
&c. are the y^c/W virtues ; good nature, good humour^ 
condefceniion^ &c. are the qualities that render 
/cctable% 



Luxury^ Voluptuoufne/s, 

In the general fenfe of thefe words, luxury implies 
a giving one's felf up to pleafure j 'voluptuoufnefs^ 
indulgence in the fame to excefs. 

The luxury of a people is the forerunner of their 
ruin. The <voluptuous man wallows in fenfuality, and 
is void of the feelings of humanity. 

Beiides this diftinflion, there is one far more deli- 
cate arid refined, and which requires fome attention 
to be thoroughly conceived. Notwithftanding curtom 
has always made ufe of the word 'voluptuoufnefs in a 
bad fenfe, equally with that of luxury^ it ap^xars to 
me that it may fometimes be ufed with propriety in a 
good one. To comprehend this properly, it mud 
firft be confidered that luxury implies groTs corporal 
indulgence only ; 'voluptuaujhefsy mental as well as 
corporal. Thus ebriety, epicurifm, venery, &c. are . 
each a fpecies of luxury ; but we may be 'volup* 
tuousy even in things innocent in themfelves, as in 
the rapturous enjoyment of a fine profped; the 
-fludied delightfulnefs of a rural retreat. 

In this fenfe^ lujl indulged to excefs is luxury ; love 
indulged to excefs 'uoluptuou/ne/s. 



Soher^ Temperate^ Ahftemiouf* 

A man may ht/ohert and not tempisrate ; temperaie^ 
yet not abftemious. 

In that fenfe in which thefe words are reputed 
fynonymous, fobriety implies prefent freedom from 
the power of llrong liquor ; temp&ance fignifies mo- 
deration in drinking ; and by abjlemiou/kefi is under- 
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ftood a refraining from all forts of liquor that may 
intoxicate. 

Some men who have the chara^lcr of beingf fobir 
vtry little deferve it, as their freedom fromintoxica* 
tion is more owing to ftrength of conflitntion, which 
refifts the force of llrong drink, than to the virtue of. 
temperance. An abfiemious perfon praftifes the virtue of 
felf-denial, and by a rigid abitincnce from all liquors 
that may hurt him, keeps his head dear, and his 
conilitution found. 

A/oher man may drink much and not be afFeded 
with it* A temperate man drinks little. An abftemi* 
9US man drinks not at all. 

Note, By the word drink here, it meant the sfe of ftrong driak* 



Sharps Sour, Acid. 
Thefe words exprefs different degrees of fournef^; 
/harp implies fournefs without aftringency, 6r a fmall 
degree of fourneA. Thus, wine, beer. Sec, grow 
frequently Jbarp by long keeping. Sour includes ia 
its idea little or no acrimony. Thus, cyder, vine- 
gar, vt J juice, &c. 2iTQ /ouf, but palatable; made fo 
for ufe. By acid is underftood a corrofive four ; a$ 
the «r/V lemon ; the. ^rzV vitriol, &c. 



Unrea/onahle^ Inconjiftent , Ahfurd* 

The general idea of thefe three words is incon* 
gruity ; but that of unreafonahle implies rather non- 
agreeablenefs to rcafon ; that of inconfiftent, contra- 
riety of adl or argument, where one part deftroys the. 
other ; that oi aBjurd feems to intimate both. 

Nothing can be moit unrecf/onable than requeu- 
ing the fervices of another to his detriment ; he who 
complies with fuch requell would a£l very incertjtftently ; 
and both would commit the groffell abjfurdity. 

He who endeavours to raife his owfl name by crufli- 
ing that of another, adls unreafinabiy , He who would 
be thought a man of fenfe and learning, and ftrives 

t» 
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to fapport that charafier by a contamelioas contempt 
of others, afts inconjtftently. He who is culpable in 
•icher of thefe particulars, ads abfurdly. 



Ahftinence^ Faft, 
Ahftinence implies a forbearance from fuch food a» 
Is fuppofed to pamper the fleih ; faft^ a reilraining 
from all forts of food. Wednefdays and Fridays are 
ap'pointed by the church as days of ahftinmcgy Afti- 
Wednefday and Good-Friday 2ls fafi-A2Lys. 



Contiguous^ Adjacent. 

By the word contiguous is underflood, fa iituated as to 
touch ; hy adjacent, fo lying as having nothing of the 
fame kind between : Thus, one houie or one room 
is contiguous to another ; but we £iy an adjacent 
church ; the adjacent village. 

The true fenie then of thefe words is, that contiguous 
implies actual contadt ; adjacent, only hard by. 



Benevolence, Beneficence* 

Of thefe two words one is the intentionp the other 
the ad ; benevolence being the deto of doing goody 
beneficence adual goodnefs. 

A benevolent man delights in beneficence. 

Providence has fufficiently evinced its love to man* 
kind, by planting in our nature a benevolent difpofi- 
tion, and rewarding the efted of that difpofitiony ^ 
neficence, • 



Acquainted, Familiar, Intimate. 

A flight or initial knowledge of any one conftitates 
acquaintance. To ht familiar requires an acquaintancS 
of fome (landing. Intimacy fuppofes fuch an acquaint 
ana ZA i» fupported by friendftap. 
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Thefc words then rife one upon the other by gra« 
dation ; intimacy refulting from clofc familiaritj^ 
which proceeds from long acquaintance. 

Thofe who arc apt to be familiar on a flight ac^ 
quaint ance^ will never acquire any degree of //i//;ssiir^ ; 
as forwardncfs of that fort generally meets with the 
contempt of mankind. 



Pillar y Column, 

By the word Fillar is underilood a fupporter oi 
fome roof; by the word column, a particular kind of 
pillar y that which is round: thus every column is a 
pillar^ though every fillar is not a column. 

In moft buildings, where the beauty of the archi- 
te^ure is ftudied, columns are generally infulated ; 
whereas io^xx^xfi pillars are, for the moft part, fet with- 
in a wall, fhewing only a fourth or fifth part of their 
thicknefs, and are then called pilafters» 



Amufementj Di'verjton, 

a The general idea of thefe words is innocent recrea- 
tion ; but that of amufement implies tranquil enter* 
tainment ; that of di'uerjion, tumultuous merriment. 
' Card-playing, concerts, plays, &c. arf amufiments j 
cricket, cudgel-playing, horfe-races, &c. are di'uer^ 
fions, * 

Some perfons are fo quietly inclined as to find great 
amufement m reading, while others are of fuch a riot- 
ous difpofition, as to imagine all diverfion conMs in 
nproar and confuiion. 



Satire^ Lampoon, 

• Satire is general, being a poem in which the folly 

and wickednefs of the times are fevcrely cenfured ; 

written with an in>tent to reform. Lampoon is a poem 

alfo> but perfonal, containing invedive reflediona 

againft 
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againft one perfon in particular, with a defign only 
to vex. 

A /aiire then is commendable ; a lampoon {cuttWous, 
The Jaih of /afire has been often foiTnd more bene- 
ficial to a llate than the fcourge of power. The 
writer of a lampoon may be well compared to a bee, 
whofe fting wounds but flight!/, but whofe malicious 
«6l is fure to be puniflied by the whole fwarm. 



■n 



SteepUy Spire, 

By thefe words is meant a high building, raifed 
above the main edifice ; but that of fteeple is moie 
general; that o fy//W more particular. : 

Steeple implies the turret of a church, be it of what 
form foever. By fpire is underftood a fieeph rifing 
taper to the top. 



Religion y Perfuafion* 

The fcnfe in which thefe words are held as fynony- 
mous is that of a certain fyftem of divine faith and 
worfhip. But that which religion implies feems to be 
one more general and eftabliflied ; that which is ua- 
derftood hy per/uajionmort particular and vague. 

By per/uafion then is meant a deviation from fome 
fettled religion. 

The divine fyftems of the church of England and 
of the church of Rome are religions ; thofe of a Pfcf- 
byterian and a Lutheran zxt perfuafions. 



Letter^ Epifthy 
Caftom has made the word letter of more general 
ufe than epiftle : letter being quite familiar; epiftk 
rather pedantic : but this is not the only obfervaticn 
I would make. Letter appears to me more proper 
when the matter relates to private correfpondence ; 
tpifiUi when the buiinefs is public. Thus we fay 
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letters of friendlhip ; letters oi hnCmt(s\ butifthefe 
letters relate to public matters, or appear in print, 
^we may with elegance call them epijihs % as Paul's 
$piftle5\ O^fiA^ epijiles \ Melmoih* s epi/Ies, 

The word epij^le may be uTed with propriety whea 
the fubje^l is written in verfe, or in an ancient lan- 
guage ; indeed it is never ufed with elegance when it 
refers to modern compofitions. We isiy Voltaire's 
letters ; Pope's letters ; but the epiftUs of Cicero, 
Pliny, and Seneca. 



Gold^ Golden. 

The prefent age has made an innovation with rCf 
i^H to thefe two words, converting the fubftantive 
gulduiXo an adjeftive, and altering the {enfeofgMem, 
which in reality implies made of gold, into that of 
gilt. In this corrupted fenfe then I am obliged to 
confider them ; as fuch, the woi^ gold relates to the 
metal of which a thing is made ; (hat of golden to the 
hue it bears. Thus we fay sl gold ring ; z goldw2Xeh ; 
a gold buckle ; but the golden lion ; the golden head ; 
the golden lamp. That thefe ideas are often confufed 
Is very evident ; as we fometimes hear ^f a, golden cup. 
Or a golden ewer. Should it be faid fuch a one ftole a 
golden cup from the houfe, with the golden lamp, we 
nuft either imagine that both cup and lamp were of 
iblid gold, or that they were only gilt. 



Endeavour f Effort. 

Endeavour is labour diredled to fome certain end ; 
effort is a laborious endeavour. 

When wc would accomplifh a defign, wc ufe our 
■Mndtavonrs ; if we meet with any confiierable and an- 
expe6M obftacles in the way, we apply our utmoft 
tfftrts. 

Mut$^ 
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Mute^ Silent. 

By mute is underftood incapability of ipeech ; by 
JiUnti a voluntary forbearance. 

In eaflern countries nobles have mute attendants. 
Silence is a mark of wifdom. 

A man had fometknes better be abfolately /«»/^ than 
inadvertently betray himfelf, as is frequently the cafe 
by too great a volubility, and which Silence onl/ 
would prevent. 



Room^ Chamber, 

Room is a general exprefiion ; chamber a particntar 
one. Room implies any divided part of a houfe* 
Chamber is a room appropriated to fleep in. 
We fay a fpacious^^Mn f a fnug chamber • 
Some chambirs are fo contrived as to conceal the 
bed^ and make the room fit to entertain company. 



Hou/e, Tenement, 

The prefent iignification of thefe words is, that loM/t 
means a dwelling diHind by itfelf ; tenement^ part of ^ 
a houfe divided off for the ufe of another family. 

We fay a fpacious magnificent ho^fe ; a fnug pretty 
tenement. 

Large boufesy which the owners find difiicult to fet 
to one family, arc frequently converted into fmall 
tenements^ and let out to many. 

In law, the word tenement implies any eftate that 
may be holden. 



Lodgings Apartment, 
Lodging relates more to a fet of rooms appro- 
priated to a family in fome private houfe |, t^etrt" 

miat% 
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menft more to a convenient' dwelling In fome public 
edifice. 

The firfl or fecond Hory of a honfe let out is called 
a hdging : any particular range of rooms in a large 
building, fo allotted as to contain a number of fami- 
lies, one over another, is called an apartment. As 
the apartments in an hofpital ; the apartments in an 
inn of court ; the apartments in a palace. 

It is, in fomerefpeftsmean to live in a lodging\ but. 
perfons of great fortune have dwelt with credit in 
apartments* 



Warmth^ Fer^vency. 

Conlidering thefe words in a religious fenfe, that 
€3^ fervency leems to rife upon tivarmth ; tva^mtb 
implying a flame of devotion in oppofition to cooU 
nefs ; fer-vency grt2Li heat of mind, as oppofcd to cold^ 
nefs. 

Warmth is in fome meafure necefTary ; it will make 
us punctual in the exercife of our duty, thro' a fenfe 
of gratitude and afFeftion : fervency has a dangerous 
tendency ; it will, if not kept within due bounds, 
drive men into enthufiafm. 

Warmth is the offspring of a good heart; fervency ^ 
of a weak miqd. 

Warmth makes the heart beat high in the caufe of 
God. Fervency will carry us into a vain confidence 
of having fome intercourfe with the Deity. 



Plenty J Abundance. 

'^y plenty is underflood enough, and fome little to 
fpare ; by abundance^ more than enough^ or a con- 
£derable deal over. 

He that wants but a yard of cloth, and pofTefTes a 
yard and a quarter, has plenty : he that needs but 
one yard, and has feveral, may be faid to have 
minndanci, 

A iontented man will be fatisfied, tho' he fhould Aill 
♦ • ihort 
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ihort o£ plenty ; but the covetous man is flill gra(ping 
for more, even though he enjoys abundance. 



Surmi/ey Su/pichn. 

Surmi/e is imagination in general, without certain 
knowledge : Su/picion is imagination of fome ill, with- 
out proof. 

Surfni/e is often ufed with refpedl to things good in 
themfelves ; /u/picion, never but with regard to things 
that are ill. 

Surfni/e is an imperfc;.^ notion, or a kind of con- 
jecture, rlfmg in a great meafure from curiofity; /uf- 
picicn fuppoles a degree of iear and jealoufy concern- 
ing things not known. 

We ihould never build an opinion upon bare fur- 

mifej which is at bell but a fandy foundation. Sufpi^ 

cion is in reality its own tormentor, railing in the mind 

,a thoufand apprehenlions, which is no eafy matter 

afterwards :o quell. 



Sequei, Conclujion. 

Sequel is the fucceeding part ; conclujton the clofe. 

They^^i^f/ continues; \}cit conclujion txidi%. 

A ftory is unintelligible without \t^fequel\ but not 
fo without its conclujion ; the conclujion being compre- 
hended in few words ; the^yWrequiring many. 

The Jequel, in part, forms the ftory ; the conclujion 
puts the finiihing ftrokc to it. 

Before v»e pals any judgment on what we hear, we 
ihould attend to the J'equel, and wait till the con^ 
clujion. 



To Di/perje^ Scatter. 

The aft of fpreading abroad is the general idea of 
thcfe two words ; but that of difperje ftcms to imply 

fofSA 
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Ibme (ort of order and care : that of /cafur means tc 
throve aboat loofely and careleily. 

In order to fow a field we di/perfe the feed in diffe- 
rent places. He who fcatUrs his wealth, without 
making a proper ufe of it, will one day come to 
want. 

To di/perfe is always voluntary : to fcatter is frc* 
quently involuntary. 

Whtrn a family of children are come to years of ma- 
turity they generally dlfperfe themfelves into variotis 
parts. It is almofl impofllble to carry « load of hay 
from one place to another without fcattering fome 
of it. 



Newy Frejb, Recent, , 

That which has not been ufed is new ; that which 
is not ftale is frejh ; that which has juft happened is 
recent* 

Wc fay of clothes that they are new ; of topics that 
they zxt frejh ; of "^dions that they are recent, 

A thought is nemi by the torn we give it ; freflf^ by 
the fenfe it expreffes \ recent^ by the time of its pro- 
dudlion. 

J^ew things carry with them a creditable appear- 
ance. Frejb matters are food for tatlers. We are more 
aHefted with recent ftories than with thofe of long date* 



Expreffion^ Word, 

Thefe words have been treated of before, when 
that of exprefpon was coniidered as implying aphrafe 
of fpeech ; but there being another fenfe in which it 
is ufed as fynonymous with word, it may not be un-> 
neceEary to ihew the difference between them : and 
as the diflindion is very delicate, we muH view it 
with attention. 

Exprejpon then reprefents the meaning : a wirdcX" 

preiies the idea,which we employ to form that meaning. 

it \s in order to ufe the epcpreffipuXh^^ the ivprd is efta- 

2 bKfl--"^ 
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Wilhed. The firft is natural, general, and univerfal 
among all men ; the fecond is arbitary and different 
according to the varied cuilom of the people. The 
Yes and the No are always, and in all places, the 
fame exprejjions ; that is, they carry the fame mean- 
ing ; but that meaning is not exprcfled by the fame 
mtjords in all languages and on all occafions. 

We have the gift of exprej/ion and the knowledge of 
tvords: we give a turn and juflnefs to the' one, we 
choofeand range the others. 

The produ^ion of fenfe and formation of a propo- 
StioD arc what we exped from an exprejfion : but a 
mii9rd\% commonly of no other value than to make a 
part of that fenfe, or of that proportion . Thus ex^ 
freffions differ among theinfelves, according to the 
di£?erence of the fenfes they bear ; and ^werds differ 
among themfelves, either by the fimple articulation 
of the voice, or by the different ideas they convey. 
A njoard is no otherwife bad than by its not being in 
ufe in the polite world. 

A variety of exprejjions proceeds not always from 
the fertility and extent of the mind. An abundance 
of fwords enriches not the language, unlefs thofe luwds 
convey an abundance of ideas. 



AW, 1^0.- 

Not barely expreffes the negation ; no drengthens, 
and feems to afHrm it. The firft often denies the 
thing in part only, or with limitation ; the fecond 
denies it always, abfolutely, wholly, and without re- 
ferve. Thus we fay he has not money; he hzz not 
patience ; ' meaning he is not overburdened with 
cither : but when we fay he has no money ; he has m 
patience ; we would be underftood to fay he has none 
at all. 

It is on account of this limitation that the word not 
is generally ufed in company, with thofe words, that 
mark either the degree of quality or quantity ; fuch 
as MUCH, v£RY, ONE, and the like. 

There 
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There is mt commonly much money to be found ifl 
Lhepofleflion of men of letters. The Yn a j or parr of 
thofe who frequent divine fervice are not' 'very devout. 
It often happens that he who has not one iingie penny 
in his pocket is much happier than many rich men. 



Greaty Sublime, 

Thefe words here are confidered in no other fenfe 
than as they relate to language, in which that of 
great feems to me to have more relation to the learn- 
ing or the nature of the fubjeclswe treat of; and that 
Qifublime more to the fpirit and manner in which we 
treat them. 

Locke on Human Underftanding is a very greeet 
work ; Milton's Paradife Loft is a vary fuhlime one. 

Great ov fcientific pieces are often ftarched, and 
(Jifcever the labour of the author ; hwxfuhlime pieces, 
the' compofed with a great deal of art, fcem always 
natural. 

Studied words, known only to the learned, joined 
tp profound and metaphyseal reafonihgs, form the 
great or elevated ftile ; expreffions, equally juft and 
brilliant, joined to beautiful thoughts, finely and 
nobly turned, -conflitute the y«^/rW. 

It is not pofTible for every work to be great ; but it 
may be fuhlime : fublime works, however, arc more 
rare than great ones. 



To Excels be Excellent. 

To excel fuppofes a comparifon ; is being fuperior 
to all of the like kind ; excludes equals, and is ap- 
plied to all forti) of objeds. To be excellent is being 
111 the higheft degree without any fort of comparifon ; 
it admits of equals, and agrees beft with things of 
tafte. Thus we fay that Titian excelled in coloiiring; 
Michael Angelo in deiign ; and that Garrick is an 
eycellent a6lor. 

Perfont 
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Perfons who excelVin any particular art gain a name. 
The more txcellent the meats^ the more dangerous the 



Laniy, Indolent. 

A iazy man never goes through with an under- 
taking. An indolent man will undertake nothing. 
The firft wants courage and refolution ; he flops, he 
turns, he fears, and changes prefently. The fecond 
wants will and emulation ; one cannot animate or 
make. him feniible. 

The lazy man is a burthen to fociety. The indolent 
man is an enemy to himfelf. 



To Name, Call. 

As much as thefe words differ in their meaning, 
dicy are neverthelefs ufed frequently to exprefs tnc 
fame idea ; the abfurdity of which is grofs. We 
wtrne^ to didinguifh in converfation : we call, as for 
help, when wanted. 

The Lord called every living creature before Adam, 
and he named ihem. 

It is not proper to name all things by their names ; 
nor call all forts of people to our ailiflance. 



^ality. Talent. 

^alities form the charader of perfons ; talents are 
their ornament. The firfl renders them either good 
or bad, and have great influehce over their morals* 
The fecond makes them ufeful or entertaining, and 
goes a great way towards making them efleemed* 

We may ufe the word quality either in a good or 
bad fenfe ; but we cannot take that of talent in any 
other than a good one. 

Man is a mixture of good and bad qualities, fome« 
times fo ftrange as to pofTefs the extremes of each : 

H 'Wx^ 
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There tre'perTons poffctttd of Such falmts as make 
^emfelves admired* and yet give fome pain to others 
who would be witnelTes of them ; bat* in this caf«, I 
fhould think it more eligible to endure the caprice of 
the entertaining^ than the difagreeablenefs of the 
tire fome. 

The qualities of the heart are more eiTential ; thoie 
of the mind more brilliant. Talents which are of ufe 
in neceflit^ are more neceiTary I'thofe which conduce 
to entertamment are beft rewarded. 

Our qualities render us either beloved of dcfpifed* 
Our taUptts make our company coveted. 

Excellent qualities, joined to rare talents^ conJli- 
feiite ^r^t worth. 



To Extol, Prai/e. 

We extol a period « to procure him the efteem of 
Others, or raife his reputation \ we pvai/i- him» to 
teftify the efteem we bave lor him, or to applaud 
bim. 

To ex$ol, is to fay a great deal in the favour of ethers, 
and afcribe to them great qualities, whether tbey pof- 
fefs them or not. To frai/e, is to s^pprovf , with a kind 
of admiration, whatever they fay or do» whether they 
^tftrst it or no. 

We extol the abilides of a map ; we pKoifi bis 
condadi. 

The word extol fuppofes that the perfon of whom 
we fpeak, and the perfon to whom we fpeak, are dif- 
ferent, which the word praije does not. 

Quacks never fail to extol chemfelves \ they promise 
always more than they can perform ; and fn& them- 
felves in an imaginary efteem. Conceited perfons 
frequently frai/e themfelves, and are generally well 
fatisfied with that prai/e. 

It is far more ridiculous, in my opinion, for a man 
to/r^(/^ hin^elf than extol himfelf: for we extol our^ 
felves through a defire of having the efteem of others, 
which is a vanity one may look over ; but when we 
are guilty of Mf'^fr/ii/e, it is done tbroqgh the great 

efteem 
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efteeln we have for ourfelves, which is a pride -in* 
fufferable. 



Darkne/sy Ohfcurity, 

Darkmfs feems to iignify fomething real, in op- 
poficion to light: Ohfcurity is a mere privation of 
brightnefs. 

We fay often^f tlarkme/s, that it is thick ; of oh/eu" 
ritjf that it is great. 

Coniidering them in a figarative fenfe, darknefs im- 
plies a ftate of life in which we are fhut up from the 
world ; as the (late of a hermit \ the Hate of a reclufe* 
B/ ohfcurity is underdood a ilate of retirement, or a 
ftate unnoticed, as when we retreat into the country, 
far from the obfervation of the public eye. 
. He who lives in a ftate of darknefs is ufelefs to fo- 
ctety; and dead, as it were, to mankind. He who 
lives in a ftate of ohfcurity enjoys a ferenity unknowa 
to him who revels in the open world. 



To FeeU Handle. 

We /ff/ lightly ; wei»^zW/^with the full hand. 

We feel a column to know whether it be made of 
marble or wood ; we handle ftufF to know what ftrength 
it has, or what body it is of. 

It often happens that a thing, though difagreeable 
to the eye, fhall be agreeable to thefeeL There is no 
pleafure in handling any thing that is rough. 



Tranflaiion^ Verfion. ^ 

^ranflation relates to the turning into modern lan- 
guage ; njerfion into ancient. Thus the Englifh Bible 
19 a tranflation ; but the Latin, Greeks Arabic, and 
Syriac Bibles are *verJious, 

Tranflations^ to be perfeflly good, fhould be neither 
more or lefs ornamented than the originals* TVi^ ^x^* 

H 2 VifctLX. 
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tjent 'verfions of fcripture have acquired almoft as 
much authority as the Hebrew text. 

A new tranjlation of Virgil and Horace would ilill 
pleafe, notwith (landing the many that have appeared. 
jThe time when the 'verfion of the Septuagint was made 
is unknown. 



File, Sad. 

Although the firft of thefe words is not in very ge- 
neral ufe, with refpefl to the fenfe in which I would 
here confider it ; yet it is not fo entirely difu/ed but 
that I may charadlerife it without fear of impropriety. 
As to the fecond word, it is not here taken in all its 
fignifications, but in that only in which it is ufed as 
fynonymous with the firft. 

UfeleiTnefs, and little or no value, make a thipg njiie. 
Defedl, and lofs of merit render it had. Thence it is 
we fay, in a myftic fenfe, that we are 'vile creatures, 
intimating that we are nothing with rcfpeft to God, 
or that he does not ftand in need of our fervices ; and 
that we fay he is a ^/z^chriftian who is void of faith, 
or who has, through fm, loft the grace of baptifm. 

He is a 'vile fubjed who is fit for nothing, or who 
cannot be of any fervice to the community. He is a 
had{^\>]t&, who will nbt attempt to do good, but gives 
way to every vicious inclination. 

A 'vile man is contemptible, and becomes the out- 
caft of the world. A had man is condemnable, and 
draws upon himfelf the hatred of every honeft pcr- 
fon. . ^ 

In fpeaking of ufeful things, as ftuffs, linen^ and 
the like, the word 'viU rifes upon that of had. That 
which has been much ufed, hut will ftill (trvt upon an 
occafion, is had: that which cannot be ufed any 
more, or that we cannot ufe with credit, is <vile„ 

Bad oXothts are not always a mark of poverty. 
There is fometimes more. pride under a covering of 
'vile ragSy than under that of gold and purple. 

Matter^ 
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Matter^ SuhjeS. ^ 

Matter is that which we ufe in the work ; fuhjt^ Is 
that on which we wrork. 

The matter of a difcourfe confifts in the words, in 
the phrafes, and in the thoughts ; the fubje^ is that" 
which we explain by thofe words, thofe phrafes, and 
thofe thoughts. 

The reaidnings, the pafTages of holy writ, the cha« 
raders of paflions, and the maxims of morality arc 
the matter of fermons ; the myfteries of faith, and the 
precepts of the gofpel ought to be they«/yV^. 



To Majky Difguife. 

In order to majk^ it is neceflary to cover the face 
with a falfe vifage ; but to difguife^ it is^ fufiicicnt to 
change the common appearance. 

Wc mafi ourfelves, to go to a ball^^^ We difguift 
ourfelves^ to bring about an intrigue. 



r/^w, Pro/pea. 

The fight of fomething diflant is the general idea of 
thefe words ; but that of ijie^u} feems, in my opinion^ 
to imply a fight inore extenfive than that of pro/pe^. 
Thus we fay a confined pro/peSi ; but a long or ex- 
tended *vieiv, 

Be/ides, there feems to be lefs variety in a o'/^iv 
than in z pro/ped. Thus we fay, the pleafing /r(7^^J? 
of the neighbpuring villages. The fine ^/Vivofa 
diflant mountain. S^z Land/cape ^ FrofpeSi. 



Ko'vel, Shedm 

. A ho^el is a fmall place, indifirerently run up, with 
mud walls, in order to preferve things from the 
weather : a Jhed is a fuppotxtd loci^ ^X!^e^ S "^ ^J^asjs. 

H 3 - vsvi^-^^ 
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covered overhead, but open on the fides ; generally 
ere^ed as a dry ftanding-place for carts or other 
things. 

Hoveh are feldom feen bat in country places ; Jbeds 
frequently in towns. 

' The poor, in many parts of the kingdom, are re- 
duced to the necefHty of dwelling ill huts, very little 
better than btmels, Happy is the traveller, in had, 
weather, to take ihelcer even under zjbed. 



fhfdly Ohlong. 

By ovaU we mean that which is regularly ft> ; by 
•hlongy that which refembles the longitudinal fedion of 
^^ cgg» whether regular or not* 

Tables are ^quetttly made Mon^, tlMugh not 
cxa£Wy o*vaI. 

We may fay, with propriety, that an wmIU iU^ng % . 
though cuflom will not admit ui to invert the ex- 
l>reffion. 



By mifi is underftood a thin cloud, hanging very 
low : or rain fo extremely fmall as not to be perceived 
in drops, l^y/og is implied a moift vapour nea^ the 
furface of the land $ or water fo denfe as to obfcuro 
the fight. 

The mtfi fialls ; the^^j: rifes. 

A mifi prevents our feeing things at fome diftance ; 
Si/og thofe immediately before us. 

Some days, are fo extremely mifiy as to obftruft 
profpefts; others fo very /hggy as to be Unhealthy, 
and miilead the traveller in his way. 



Gentiely Elegant. 
Gefiteel implies fomething above the common run ; 

rJ^a/sr/ means beautiful without gratvdt\\T« 

Qctttecix 
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Geftteel czrries with it the idea of (bmething reput- 
able ; ^Zr^/7»/y of fomethingin tafle. 

By a houfe genteeify furniflied, is anderftood a houfe, 
containing every necefTar/y good and creditable ; by 
elegantly fumifhed, is meant genteelly , and- in fuch a 
manner as to pleafe without elevation. 

Genteel relsLtes more to theneatnefs and goodnefs of 
the furniture ; elegant more to the difpodtion of it. 

A man's notions are difcovered in the genteelne/s 
of his hottfe ; his tafle in the elegance. 



To Beat^ Strike. 

In order ttrheat^ we muft redouble the blows ; but CO 
Jlrike^ we need give only one. 

We are pever beaten without bcing^r«fi ; but we 
are often ^rz^ri without being beat. 

We are never beat but with defign ; we ohtnjlrike 
by accident. 

Wife men have faid, that the rod ihould be always 
on the back of childen : thofe, therefore, who have the 
bringing of them up (hould never think difierently : 
however w^ are to interpret thefe words no otherwiie 
than alluding to fear, not imagining th^t we are to 
be conflantly beating them ;. for nothing is more op« 
poiitetogood education than the example of violent 
condudl and fevere difcipline. The preceptor who 
Jlrikes his pupil » does it oftener through haftinefs of 
temper than defign of corredion. 



CcwarJy Poltron, 

The-f^ov/ir^/ will fire up upon the lead offence, but 
proceed no farther. The poUron is fo meanly fpirited,. ' 
as, through want of courage, to take G\er'^ infult 
calmly. 

The coivard draws back ; the poltron dares not 
advance. 

Cfi^ards, they fay, will fight when defperate. We 
muIlnot,der.£:jid.Qji the faccour c? ^ t<i^tTon* 
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To Tbinl, Study, Mufe. 

We think quietly and orderly to be thoroughly 
acquainted with ourobjedl. ^tftudy with inquietude 
and without order, to attain our wiflies. We mufe deep- 
ly, to pafs away the time agreeably. 

The philofopher thinks on the arrangement of his 
fyftem. A pcrfon in difficulty fiudies for expedients 
how to get out of it. The folitary lover mufes on his 
midrefs. 

1 have often remarked, that obfcure things frequently 
appear clear to thofe who know not how to think pro- 
perly; they comprehend, but are not able to explain. 
It is an adl of prudence ioftudj to avert fuch evils as 
threaten us. The pleafure of mujing is perhaps moft 
agretable^ but'lefs ufeful. 



Stgn^ SignaL 

T\iejtgn makes known, and is fometimei natural. 
The/^»a/ gives notice, and is always arbitrary. The 
appearances of the face are commonly lYitJignt of what 
pafles in the heart. The boifting of a flag in one ihip 
IS 2iJtgnallo another. 

We make ourfelves undcrftood by the deaf, hyjtgn/, 
Thereadieft way of making perfcns underftand us at 
adiftance is by Jtgnals, 



Only, Alone, 

When fpeaking of a thing, we make ufe of the 
Avord only, we mean there is no other of the iame 
kind ; when that of alotte, that it is not accompanied 
with any other. 

A child that has neither brother orfifter is an cnly 
child. A perfon when by himfelf is faid to be alone. 

That thing mud be very rare of which, we can find 
6nly one. Nothing is niore lirefome than to be always 
mlone, s 
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jiffe^ion, Lovf* 

Affeiiion IS that attachment afifing from natural 
ties, or from a continued courfe of fnendfhip. Loij^ 
is that attachment between the fexes implanted in us 
by our Creator, for mutual happinefs in a connubial 
Hate. 

It is affeSlion that unites a man to his child or to his 
friend, but lo<ve that ties him to his wife. 

Lo've attaches us folely to one perfon ; but wc may 
have an affeSlion for many. 

It is rare to find a firfl lo^e followed by^a fecond ; and 
I doubt whether ever it can be faid by a third ; but 
qffe^ion is as frequent as attra«flions occur. 



To Lofwevy Let dofwn. 

We make ufe of the word lonver with refped to di- 
miniihing the height of things, or to certain motions 
of a body ; we loiAjer a beam ; we loiAjer the* fails of a 
fhip ; we kiver a building ; we lo^wer the eyes, the 
head. We ufe the expreffion let doiun^ with regard 
to things made to cover others, and which being lift- 
ed up, leave them uncovered \ wc let dtnvn the lid of 
a trunk ; we let doivn the eyelids ; we Ut do^-wn the 
lappets, or the gown. 

The contrary of to lo^er is to raife ; that of to let 
down is to lift up» 

To Itnjuer is in ufe in the neuter fenfe ; to let down 
is not. 

Rivers lower in the fummer. Tall perfon s arc ob- 
liged to lower their heads when they pafs through 
fmall door- ways. It is dangerous to let onrfelves 
dowuy as advantages are frequently taken of it. It 
is not a prince's letting himfelf down, even to fa* 
miliarity, that acquires him the reputation of being 
good; but the mildnefs and equity of his govern- 
Bient. 
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Planty Herh. 

A Plant is any vegetable produdlon arlfing from 
feed ; bat feems confined to fuch as are not very large. 
Thus faplings are the largeft that (bould be called 
plants. Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, 
and have na woody fub^iance in thein» fuch as grafs^ 
hemlock^ &c. . - 

The knowledge of plants is both ufeful and enter* 
taidng. There are many medicbal quaUties in 
iferbs. 



To GronVf Increa/i, 

Things £row by the nourifliment they receive; 
they increaje by the addition that is made to them of 
the fame land. Corn gro*a)s ; the harveft increafis. 

The better we manure the land, the fader the trees 
gronVf and the moK our revenues increaje. 

The word grwjo fignifies only the augmentation, 
independent of that which occafions it. The word 
increa/e gives us to underftand, that augmentation 
is caufed by a freih quantity which cafually joins it. 
Thus to fay that the river grows larger, is to fay only 
that the water is riien, without expreffing that it ia 
become fo by the arrival of an additional quantity of 
water : but to fay that the river is increafedy b to fay 
that it is fwelled by a freih quantity of water. This 
diilin£ti6n is extremely delicate; it is for this reafon,,' 
therefore, that we make ufe of the words j7i0<u; and in^ 
crea/e indifferently on 'many occafions, where that de-' 
licacy of choice is of no great importance, as in the 
example I have mentioned ; for we may fay, with 
equal propriety, that a river either gronvs larger or im* 
trtafes^ although each of thefe words has its particolar 
idea. But there are other occaiions where it is proper^ 
and fometimes even neoeffiu'y to pay a regard to the 
peculiar idea, and make fome kind of choice between 
thefe terms, according to the fh^ngth of meaning w« 
woald give our thoughts: for example, when we 
would J^ underllood to fay, fpeaking o( xVi« ^^oti^« 
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riiat tfiey ar.* in our nature, and that the nourifhiuent 
we take to fupport life, at the fame time gives 
fcrength to them, the ufe of the word gro^ would be 
elegant. Otherwife we might employ that of increafe, 
with refpedl either to thepalTions or the talents of the 
mind. 

The paflions in general receive birth, and gre^M. 
with the man ; but there are fome which exifl but for 
a time, and whiclt, after having increafed to a certain 
age, diminilh and difappear with the powers of na* 
ture : there are others which lail the whole life, and^ 
which are always increajingy fo as to be (IroQger in old 
age than in youth. 

Love, which forms itfelf in infancy, grows with 
age. True courage never brags ; it increafts at the 
fight of danger. Ambition groiAJs proportionably as 
our wealth increafts. 

It is eafy to fee through all thefe examples, that 
oneof thefe words will agree in fome places in which 
the other will not : for what perfon is fo little delicate 
in expreffing him feif as not to perceive, by his natural 
tafte, if not on refleftion, that there is more propriety 
in faying, ambition grows proportionably as our 
wealth tncreafesy than to fay, ambition increafes pro- 
portionably a5 our wealth grows. If it is not difficulr 
to perceive this delicacy, it is to explain the reafon of 
it : to do this, I muflexprefs myfelf a little metaphy- 
iically, and have recourfe to fuch ideas as may enable* 
me to explain it: thefe ideas, however^ ihall be no 
other than the proper ones. Since wealth confifls in 
many different things, which unite themfelves in the 
polTeffion of one iingle perfon ; the word increafe^ 
which, as I have faid before, denotes the addition of 
a. freih quantity, agrees better with it than that of 
gr^nVf which precifely marks the augmentation of one 
iingle thing, caufed by fome fort of nouriQiment. 
For this fame refffon, the word ^r^oy agrees bcft with 
ambition, it being a fingle pailion, to which wealth 
ferves aa a kind of nutriment to fupport it, and makes 
it a£l with more force and ardour. 

Corporeal thines^^<u; by an inward and mechanical- 
additktn. which is in ef¥e^ xVitu ^to^|» ^xA x^^^ ^cc^^- 

H 6 XLVCCi^VV 
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trixnent ; they increa/e by the bare outward addition 
of a frelh quanticy of the fame matter. Spiritual tbings 
gro'w by a kind of nourifhment, confidered in a figu- 
rative fenfe ; they increa/e by the addition of degrees 
they bear. 

An egg does not beg into ^roov in the ovarium till it 
teems^ that i;* till fruitfulnefs has made it fit to re^ 
ceive nourifhment ; nor does it leave the body till its 
bulk is fufficiently increafeds to caufean alteration in 
the membrane that enclofesit. 

Our pride ^rcwj in proportion as we exalt our fdves ; 
and increa/es fome imes till we become contemptible 
in the eyes of the world. 



To Ri/e, Get up. 
To change our pofture from rec.imbent to ereft, is 
the true meaning of the verb to ri/e ; whereas to getuf 
implies rather to climb : thus we rtfi from the ground ; 
we rife from our bed ; we rife from ow: feat. We 
get up flairs ; we get up a ladder. 



CQpy^ ModeL 

The fenfe in which thefe words are reputed fynony- 
xnous, does not in^antly prefent itfelf to the reader; 
the firfl glance of the eye that fhews us a c^py, made 
after an original work^ and a model made as the origin 
nal of a work, throws them fo far diflant from eacii 
other as not. to admit the leafl fimilitude ; but a fe- 
cond refle£licn will make us fenfible that cuflom has 
ufed thefe two words under one common idea on 
many occafions; and that to denote equally the ori- 
ginal after which a work is made,^and the work made 
after the original ; copv having been underflood as 
well as model to mean the firft work by which we fori^ 
the fecond : and models as well as copy the fecond 
work, formed after the firfl. Thus then they hav,e 
been confidered as in a manner doubly fynonymous ; 
but tUey have cach^^iii^ir peculiar ideas as follow.. ^ 
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In the firft fcnfe, copy Ihould be never ufed, but with 
rerpe<5^ to the manufcript of an author upon which 
the printer works. Model m2Ly be ufed on every other 
occafion, as well with refpe£l to morality as the 
arts. 

A proof fheet is not often very incorreft, unlefs the 
copy is fo. Bookfellers, who often refufe to purchafe 
excellent copiei, frequently buy bad ones at too great 
a price. There is no perfeft model of virtue. I fhould 
imagine that the arts and Sciences would gain more 
ground, if artifts and authors would purfue more 
their own genius, than imitate the models they meet 
with. 

In the fecond fenfe, copy is ufed for painting ; model 
for relief. A copy ought to be faithful ; a model juil. 
The fecond of thefe words feems to fuppofe a greater 
refemblance than the firft. 

Some copies are fo extremely well performed as to 
be little inferior to the originals. Models of antiquity 
are frequently more expreffive than modern originals. 



Preci/tofig AhfiraSiion, 

The common idea of thefe two words is that of a 
feparation made by the force of the mind in confider-^ 
ing of objeds ; but difficult as it is to find out their 
peculiar ideas, and determine their refpedlive cha- 
ra6teriftics, I have attempted it. 

Precifion then feparates things diflind in themfelves, 
in order to prevent the confufion which arifes from a 
jumble of ideas. AhfiraSioUy if Imay ufe the expref- 
iien, feparates things that are in themfelves infepa- 
rable, in order to confider them apart, independent 
one of another] The firft is the effeft of the juftnefs 
and clearnefs of the underftanding, which prevents 
our adding any thing that is ufelefs or foreign, to the 
fubje£l we treat of; confequently it will agree in 
every circumftance, either with refpefl to aiFairs or 
fciences. Th« fecond is the effort of a metaphyficaJ 
mind, which removes from the point of vl^^ •sJA.'C^'JiX 
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we would detach from the fubje<!l; it in forae refpe6l 
mutilates^ though it fometiines contributes to the dif- 
covery of truths and fometimes draws it into error*. 
We may however ufe it, but with care. 

It appears to me that precifion is more applicable to 
things which may not only be confidercd apart, buc^ 
may be conceived to be one without the other, fuch 
as, for example, alms and charity; and abfira^ion- 
more particularly to tnings which may indeed be con- 
fidered apart, but which cannot be conceived to be 
one without the other, as body and fize. Thus the 
defign oi precifion is to prevent a wandering from the 
fubjedl, removing, for that purpofe, all that is fo- 
reign to it ; and that of ahJiraSion^ to obviate our 
entering into the utmoft extent of it, confidering only 
one part, without any regard to the other. 

There is no fcience more certain or more clear than 
that of geometry; it making very.exa6t precijions :. 
There are however certain metaphyiical abftra£iioni 
blended with ir, which make geometricians fall into 
errors equally with others ; not indeed when fize and 
quantity are in queftion, but with refpeft to phyfics. 
. Our ideas cannot be too pnci/e ; but_it is fome- 
times dangerous to have them too ahjira^ed. Tne 
iirftisthe furer way of arriving at the truth in fcience,. 
and our aim in affairs ; whereas the fecond often puts 
us farther from both. 

Precifion is the gift of nature, receiving its birtk 
with the mind ; thofe who are endowed with it are 
excellently qudified for converfation ; we liflen to 
them with pleafure, becaufe they lifben to us in re- 
turn : they underftand what is faid to them equally as 
they make themfelves underilood. Jhftra£Hoif is the 
fruit of iludy, produced by profound application ;. 
thofe who are familiar with it, talk of common things 
fometimes with too great refinement ; iimple and na- 
tural fubje^ are in their converfation very difficult to 
comprehend in the manner they fpeak'of them. 

Preci/e ideas embellilh common language, and 
make it in my opinion fublime. AbftraBed ideas arc 
xtry lirefome, they feem to me to be of little ufe, ex- 
cept in the fcbools, or in certain leaxned debates. 
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We exprefs by preci/e ideas the moft iimple and 
moil fenfible tiuths ; but we cannot prove them other* 
wife than by ideas very abftraited^ 



J^ftnefsy Precifion. 

Juftne/s prevents our running into errors : precifion 
removes every thing that is ufelefs. 

The pr^ctfiw of dlrcouHe is a common mark of the 
juftne/s of the mind. 



Attachment^ PaJJion, Devstion. 

, Although the word attachment iriRy fometimes be 
ufed with rcfped: to things bad in themfelves, it is 
however applied with more propriety when an honeft 
or moderate paflion is in queition than either of the 
two others. As for example, we are attached to our 
duty, to our friends^ to our families^ and to virtuous 
women whom we e^eem. That of pajfton is more 
applicable with refped to things^ lefs approved, or 
when they are carried to excels ; thus men are faid to 
have a pajpon for gaming, for women* &:c. As ta 
the word de^otion^ though I have ranked it here, as 
moft agreeable to the other two fubflantives ; the idea 
it is fuppofed to convey is beft comprehended by the 
preterite of the verb devote^^ the fubllantive devotion 
being v^ny rarely ufed .in this ienfe: by it then is 
nnderflood an implicit obedience, or a perfed difpo- 
fition to conform in every thing. Thus we fay, a man 
is devoted to his prince, to his mailer, to his bene* 
fador, to a lady who has acquired an abfolute empire ' 
over iim. 

Attachment is ftrong ; paffion is violent ; devotion hai 
no referve. 

The firft unites us to what we love ; the feoond^ to 
what we thirft after ; and the third makes us fubmit to 
the will of thofe we are deiirovs of ferving. 

The manners of the prefeat a^ Viav^ '^^xa^^^^^eorcst _ 
lAe hws of friendfbip all atta^mvnx couxsirf x» v«^* 
6 * x^^^ 
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tereft. We dare not confefs a pajjfton for any thing 
through fear of cenfure. We often obferve, that thofe 
perfons who de'vote themfelves to others, in expeda- 
tion of future advantage, are frequently difappointed. 
Life would not be agreeable without (bme attach* 
ment. A pajjion for any one thing generally gives as 
much pain as pleafure. It is diiEcult to pleafe the 
great, without </(pi;c///r^ ourfclves entirely to their wfll. 



In Lo've^ Lover, 

It is fufficient to regard with paffionate affeflion, in 
order to be faid with propriety that we are in lo've ; 
but we muft telHfy that affection, in order to be called 
a lover. 

We become in love with a woman whofe beauty 
afFedb the heart ; we become her ' lover ^ by waiting 
on her. 

Variety of tender fentiments crowd into the.breaft 
of a man in love. Paflionate airs appear with caution 
in the behaviour of a lover. 

We are often very much in love, without daring to 
appear a lover. We frequently declare ourfelves« 
lover, without ever being i» /flo'tf. 

It is always thepaifion that conftitutes our being /» 
• love, of which the pOiTeflion of the objedl is the only 
end we propofe. Reafon and intereft may form the 
lover, of whom an honeft edablifhment, or fome par- 
ticular advantage, is the chief aim or tendency* 

It is very rare to be in love with two perfons ^at the 
fame time ; there is none that I ever heard of^ except; 
Phillis of Siro, who was fo much in love with two 
men, that Ihe could not give the preference, or her 
company, to either one or the other: but it is not 
very rare to find a man at the fame time the lovjer of 
many miftrefles, which he continues to be, frequently 
to the very hour of marriage. We may alfo ht in love 
with one perfon, and the /!7«i;«- of another ; I fpeak 
of that cafe where in tereft engages us to the one,. 
whilli we figh in fecret for her whom it is not conve- 
i/if/zr for us to msLtry, * 
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Affiduity finds opportunity to favour the defigns of 
a man in lonte* Riches give the lo<ver a great advan- 
tage over his rivals. 



Abfent^ Inattenti*ve, 

Thefe two words equally exprefs want of attention ; 
but with this difference, that it is our own inward 
ideas occupying us fo fully, as to prevent our attention 
to any other thing that offers which renders us ah/ent ; 
whereas 'tis fome frefh outward object attrading our 
attention^ in fuch a manner as to turn it from what 
we at iirft gave it to, or from what we ought to give 
it to, that makes us iftattenti've. When thefe fp.ults 
are become habitual, they are very inconvenient in 
our commerce with the world. 

We are ab/ent, when we think not of any prefent ob- , 
jedl, or any thing that is faid to us. We are inaiten* 
ti've^ when we pay more regard to any other object than 
to that which is propofed to us, or when we lifien to 
any other converfation than to what is addreiTi^ 

to U9. 

Very dudious perfons, and thofe who have great - 
affairs upon their hand^, or are endued with- ftrong 
paffions, are more apt to be ^i^/^ff/ than others 5 their 
internal ideas and defigns quite engroffing them. 
Young people are the moft apt to be inattenti*ve \ a 
mere nothing being fufficient to amufe and divert 
their attention. - 

Our abfence of mind is owing to thoughtful nefs ; 
0\xr inattention^ \6z\xx\q{\Vj, 

The mind of an abfent man is never where he hira- 
felf is ; nothing round him makes the lead impreffion 
on him ; he is often at Athens or Rome, in the midll 
of London or Paris ; and frequently mufes upon po- 
litics or geometry, while the converfation perhaps 
runs upon love or gallantry. The mind of an inatten^ 
ti've man is always prefent with him ; is caught by 
every thing he either fees or hears ; he quits his atten- 
tion to one thing, in order that he may attend ta 
another ; liHening to all that is K\^> \iiQi>^ ^t^ x>aR.xv'^'^ 
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and left; li« frequently' underflands n6t thoroughly, 
or comprehends but hi part, which make) him liable 
to take things fome'times in a quite oppofite fenfe to 
what they are meant. 

The aif/ettt man cares little for converfation ; the 
inattinti've man lofes the fruit of it. When we are in 
company with the former, we had beft give ourfelves 
up to filent meditation ; when with the latter, we had 
better wait for their attention till every other obje^ is 
out of their way. 

A new pailion, if ftrong, feldom fails to render us 
ah/ent. We can fcarce help being inattentive when 
lillening to a tirefome flory, or when we hear on the 
•ther iide fomething more interelling. 



To Conina^ Guide ^ Lead. 

Thefirft twoof thefe words fuppofe a fuperiority of 
Jight, which the laft does not ; but, on the other hand» 
the laft carries in its idea a degree of credit and afcen- 
dancy, entirely foreign to the other two. 

We eonduQ and guide thofe who know not the way ; 
-we had thofe who cannot or care not to go by them- 
felves. 

In the literal fenfe it is, properly fpeakii^g, the 
head that couduSt i the eye that guides i and the 
hand that leads. 

We conduct an affair. We guide a traveller. We 
lead Sin infant. 

It requires underflanding to condu3 in buiinefs. 
Politenefs ihould be our guide in all proceedings* 
Tafte flioald lead the way in pleafures. 

We are conducted ke^ by ftep, that we may do ex- 
aftly what is neceffary. We are guided in roads, to 
prevent our lofing the way. We are led to the 
knowledge of people, in order to procure their ac- 
quaintance. 

Wife men do not conduSl themfelves by the light of 

others fo much as by their own. An attentive perufal of 

the gofpel is fufficient to guide us in the way of falva- 

tion. It is great weaknefs to fufFer ourfelves to be 
^ , Ud 
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led in all our. anions by the will of another; feofiMe 
perfons will indeed confQlt a friend in matters of 
doubt, but they make their determinations them* 
felves. 



Entire, CompUtt. 

A thing IS intirt when it is neither mutilated, 
broken^ or divided , but when all its parts are together 
fts they ought to be. It is fmpUti, when it wtntJ 
nothing, but has every thing that is nece/Iary. 

The firft of thefe words relates more to that totality 
of parts which conftitutes the whole of a thing ; the 
fecond more to that totality which contributes to its 
Accidental perfedUon. 

Small families in the country occupy iHtin houfes \ 
but in London they have fearcely t%mpliti ipartSMnti • 



Di/iract/ult Semulahui. 

Both thefe words exprefs the eflMkof thofe anions 
chat hurt the reputation of thofe who commit them i 
with this difference, that a di/graceful k^iion is an ob- 
ftacle to glory, lofes us the efteem, and draws on us 
the contempt of the honeft : whereas a fcandalaus 
adion is a ihamefiil blot in our life, deflroys our ho- 
nour, and draws on us the hatred of the juft. 

He who has the folly or the misfortune to do any 
thing difgraceful (hould be very careful not to give 
himfelf any unbecoming airs. When we have been 
guilty of any ^vci% fcandalaus^ the bed thing we can 
do is, to hide ourfelves entirely from the eyes of the 
world. 

Nothing is more difgraceful to men than meannffs 
of fpirit ; nor any thing more fo to women than gal- 
lantry carried to excefs. Nothing IS more fcandalous 
to all forts of people, than to be punifhed according to 
the fentence of public jailice. 
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Re/erved^ Modeft, 

The advantage of thefe two qualities is confined ta 
the perfon who poueiTes them ; they contribute to his 
perfedtion, which are nothing to otherabat an objedt of 
fpeculation, which merits their approbation, but is 
fometimes injurious to their fatisfadion. 

We are refer<ved in our words and a^ons. • Taking 
too great a liberty is the fault in oppoiltion ; when that 
liberty is carried to excefs, and we are in no refpe^^ 
rifir<ved, it becomes impudence. We are modeft in 
our deiires, in our geftures, andin ourdrefs. There 
are three kinds of modefiy^ thofe of the heart, the 
tnind, and the body ; but their oppofite vices are not 
all exprefled by the word immodefty, which' denotes 
only that which regards the body, proceeding from 
the indecency of geftures and clothes.- That vanity 
which we aflume in giving oorfelves bold and unbt- 
coming airs is the vice in oppofitiontom^^^/^of mind : 
that which is. contrary to m^dtfty of btart is immode* 
rate ambition^ which makes us covet all that comes 
in our way, and all that we can poffibly attain. 

Re/er^ednefi is good at all times ; but it is ab(blute- 
]y necefTary in public, and in company with our (vLf 
periors ; any liberty they may fcera to wink at giving 
feme degree of offence : for they referve to themfelves 
a certain tirle to refpeft, the failure of which they 
confider as an unpardonable fault. Madefy is an orna- 
ment to perfon s who have fome pretence for carrying 
their head higher than others, and to thofe who are 
pofTefTed of fome known and diHinguiihed merit \ but 
to all other perfons it is an indifpenfable virtue, and 
a quality, wiihotft which they cannot appear be- 
coming, or avoid ridicule. 
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JJhamed, Bafi/u!. 

It is reproach of confcience that makes us 
ajhamed\ but the fentiments of modefty that make 
us haJh/uU Both one and the other throw a colour 

lata 
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into the face, but when we are ajhamed^ we redden ; 
when hajhful^ we blufh. 

We need never boaft or be ajhamed of our birth, 
which is a mark only of pride ; but it is praife- worthy 
in all ranks of people, both high and low, to be 
afiamed of their faults. Although hajhfulne/s is a 
virtue, there are neverthelefs occafions when it would 
pafs for weaknefs and timidity. 



To Finijhf Ceafe, Lea*ve off. 

We Jinijh, by putting the laft hand to a work. 
We ceafci in quitting it entirely. We iea^e off^ in 
difcontinuing, 

"Yofimjhz. difcourfe properly. We fhould do it juft 
before it begins to grow tirefome. We ought to ceafe 
from our purfuits as foon as we difcover them tp be 
ufelefs. We Ihould not lea'vt off work but to refrefh 
ourfelves, that we may begin again with freih ipirits, 
and more vigour. 

Man is born to trouble ; he has no fooner finijhed 
one affair, than another fucceeds ; he may indeed feek 
repofe and tranquillity, but Providence will not per- 
mit him in this life to ceafe from labour ; and if wane 
of fpirits or fatigue induces him fometimcs to leave-off 
his work, it is not for any length of time ; he is pre- 
fently obliged to return to his taik and continue his 
employ. ; 

That is certainly a good maxim which fays, we 
ihould not begin a thing which we cannot /W/^ ; but 
that in my opinion is much better, which forbids our 
ceafing from one work in order to begin another,'with-> 
c^c neceflity obKges us. When our mind is employ- 
ed, it is necefiary fometimes to lea^tse off\ not at that 
time when the imagination, full of fire, finds itfelf 
befl capable of its tafk ; but only at the firil inftant 
we perceive it flag ; it being wrong either to flop it 
in its career, or attempt to drive it when it flops. 

Perfons who xitvtrfinijh their ftories, ceafe talking, 
or leave off^ are as little fit for converfation as thoCe 
who never fpeak a word. 
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To Invent, Find out. 

VftinviMt Xitvr things by the force of imaglnatioii. 
'WejSnd out thingi that arc hidden or unknown by 
examination and ftndy. The one denotes the fruit- 
folnefs of the mind ; the other the penetration. 

It is the principle of mechanics to invent tools and 
machines; of phyiics^ to find out caufes and effeOs. 

The ventilator was invented by Dr. Hales. Harvey 
found out the circulation of the blood. 



Joy^ Gaiety. 

Joy is in the heart ; gaiety in the manners. The 
one coniifts in the fweet ientiments of the A>iil ; the 
other, in the agreeable iituation of the mind* 

It fometimes happens that the pofleffion of a good, 
from which we expected a great deal efyo^y gives us a 
great deal of uneaiinefs. It is often owing to a tora 
of imagination only, that the bittereft tears are folbceed* 
ed by the greateft^^iV/y. 



ProjeBj Defign. 

A projeB is a plan or an arrangement of means, in 
order to execute a dejign. The dejign is what we pro- 
pofe to execute. 

We commonly fay ofprojeSf^ that they are £ne ; of 
defigttSy that they are great. 

The beauty of frojeSs depends upon their order 
and magnificence. The grandeur of^^2^«/rifes from 
the advantage and glory they may procure. We 
fhould not AiiFer ourfelves to be dazzled with the 
beauty of the one, or the grandeur of the other; for 
pra^i<;e does not often agree with fpeculation ; the 
admirable order of a fyftem, and the advantageour 
idea which we form from it, do not always prevent 
projeBs from running aground, or put defigns out of 
tAe po/Sbility of failing. 
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The experience of all ages teaches us, that heads 
fruitful in great defigns^ and excellent froje&s, arc 
frequently chimerical. 

Tke word projed is taken alfo for the thing we eren 
propofe to execute, as well as that of defign* Bat 
though thefe words, confideredin that fenfe^ are more 
nearly fynonymous, we (hall neverthelefs iind a di^Te- 
rence very confpicuous to thoA; who have any delicacy 
of tafle. The following is fach as I am able to dil« 
cover. 

It appears to me that frojeS relates to fomething 
morediflant; defign to fomeching more near. We 
make proje^s for the time to come; we form dejigns 
for the time prefent. The firft is more vague ; the 
other more determined. 

The projeS of an avaritioas man is to enrich him- 
felf ; his defign is to amafs money. 

A good miniiler of ftate has no other projeH than 
the glory of his prince, and the happinefs of the fab- 
jedt. A good general iludies as much toconceal his 
own defigns as to difcover thofe of his enemy. 

The union of all the ilates of £arop# into one iin^Ie 
republic for general government, and the difcumon 
of their particular interefts, without changing the in- 
teriour government peculiar to each of them^ was a 
noble projeS of Henry the IVth of Fraoce j but per- 
haps more difficult to execute than the dej^oi uni- 
verfal monarchy, in which Spain was at that time 
bulled. 
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To Oblige, Engage* 

To oblige, inaplies rather fomething of force ; to 
engage, rather fomething agreeable. Duty and necef* 
ficy oblige us ; promifes and good, m^xwitrs engage us. 

Convenience often obliges thofe who are abroad in 
the world to do things they ytty much diilike. 
Complaifance engages thofe, who are not ytry choice 
in their company, fometimes to enter upon bad 
adions. 
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Alfoy Like*wi/e, 

Alfo relates more to number and qaantity, its 
proper office is to add and to augment. 

Love is not only liberal, but cdfo prodigal. 

Likefwi/e is ufed with moft propriety when it relates 
to fimilitude or comparifon ; its particular office is to 
denote the conformity and equality of things. 

When the body is fick, the mind is to like^i/e, Po- 
litenefs is not only to be met with in Loadon* but 
Jikewi/e in country places. 



Upright^ Up. 

We are upright, when we are neither crooked or 
Ikyoping. We are »/, when upon our feet. 

A graceful air requires us to be upright. Refped 
makes us fome times hold ourfelves up. 



Flags^ Colours. 

By the word ^gs, we underfland enfigns hoiHed 
upon the topt)f towers, caftles, or churches. The 
word fo/ourri implies the jack, enfign, and pendant of 
a Ihip, or the ftandard of a regiment. 

The arms of England are generally painted upon 
^ags ; the union upon colours. 

The firft, for the moft part, is ufed in the lingular 
number; the fecond never. We fay the flag o£ z 
fort ; the colours of a regiment. Englilh^tfg'/, except 
tkofe on which the arms of the country are painted, are 
commonly of one colour, f4ich as white, blue, &c. 
but colours are of many. 

Flags are hung out on days of public rejoicing ; 
and frequently hoifted as fignals. Great refJeA is 
ufually paid to the colours of a regiment, as military 
honour feems there to be chiefly centered. 
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A irettfh is eitber a channel made in lamls by digg* 
ing out the earth, in order to carry off the water, or 
where earth is thrown up, in order to defend fotdiert 
in their approach to a town, or to guard a canip% 
Ditch is a trench cut in the ground between two fields^ 
in order to (eparate them. 

The earth du^ from trenches that {trvi^ as drains is 
generally (pread fo 21s to leave no heap. The earth 
dug from dkcbet is ufiiaHy thrown up into a bank on 
one fide. 

Trenches are commonly regular. Ditches arc often 
irregular. 

The largenefs Qi?^ ditch is determined by the wid«- 
"^tk of the trench. 



Fine, Delicate. 

To conceive things that zxtfiite^ we need only fiiffi-' 
cient coiiiprehenjfion ; but it requires taile to conceive 
that which is delicate. The firfl is within the reach of 
many perfons ; the fecond but of few. 

A fine difcourfe is fometimes ufefully repeated to 
thofe who do not at firft comprehend it : but he who 
perceives not the delicate at firft glance, will never 
perceive it. We may feek the one ; but muA catch 
the other. 

The yf/or di fine is of more exten five uie ; we apply 
it equally with refped to the ilrokes of ill-will as to 
thofe of good. The application of the word delicate is 
more rare ; it agrees not with any thing malicious, 
but is ufed with moil propriety with refpedt to things 
in themielves Hattering. Thus we fay tfiitt fatire j a 
delicate encomium. 



SteadinefSf Confiancy, Re/oluitM. 
Steadine/s prevents our varying, and fupports tK<ft ' 
heart againft levity and cuno&tf v?YvVk w»^x^vc| ^'^ 
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<ibje£ls may produce : it rifes from preference, and 
juilifies choice. Co^^ivr^ prevents our changing, and 
iiirniihes the heart with refoarces againft being dif- 
gnfled or tired with the fame objedl : it refults from 
perfeverance, and gives a lufbre to attachment. Rtfo^ 
iutiott prevents our giving way* and endues the heart 
with ftrength to relift ue attacks it meets with : it 
fprings from refiflance, and throws a brightnefs upoa 
viftory. 

Rakes pride themfelves more in being fickle, than 
in the fteadine/s of their engagements. If the afiec- 
tions of the ladies do not laft for ever, it is lefs ow- 
ing to a want of conftancy to the perfons they love, 
than to a want of refolutioH in the objedt of their affec- 
tions. 



To Conceal^ Diffemble, Difguife. 

We conceal, by a profound fecret, that which we 
would not have known. We dijfemble^ by x^itrr^^ 
that which we would not have appear. We di/gui/e^ 
by contrary appearances, that which we would not 
lay open to the penetration of others. 

It requires care and attention to conceal; art and 
clevernefs, to dij/emhle ; labour and cunning, to i//A; 
gui/e. 

He who would conceal, throws as it were a veil over 
himfelf, that he may not betray himfelf through in- 
difcretion. He who would dijjemhle, throws a veil 
over the eyes of others, that what he does or fays may 
not fall within the reach of their knowledge. He 
who would dljguife^ never opens himfelf any otherwife 
than to elude. 

Were we to enter into affairs of inteiteft or policy 
we fhould always conceal our defigns, often dijembie, 
and fometimes dif gui/e them : with refped to matters 
which concern the heart we fhould be more frank. 

It is fufficient to conceal from thofe who cannot fee 

without fome additional light ; we mxL^diJfemble with 

thofe who can fee without any fuch accefiary bright- 

?y>; hut it is neceffary to difguife thorooghly worn 
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riftofe, who not conteuit to pierce through the dftrknefs 
that oppofes, examine into that light with which we 
would dazzle them. 

When we have not refolution to correal our faults, 
we fhould at leaft have wifdom to conceal them . That 
maxim of Louis the Xlth of France, which fays, in 
order to know how to reign, we fhould know how to 
diffemble^ is very juft, even with refpedt to domeftic 
government. When the neceflity of circumflancesj 
and the nature of affairs require us to difguife^ it is po- 
litical ; but when urged to it, through an inclination 
to cheat or ihuiHe, it is knavifh .^ 



To Adjuft^ Reconcile. 

To adjufi fuppofes fome difpate or difagreement. 
To reconcile fuppofes only fome didance or diffe- 
rence. 

We ad/ufi matters ; we reconcile minds. 

It feems impoflible to adjufi the liberties of the 
Gallic church with the pretenfions of the court of 
Rome; fooner or later one mufl neceffanly deilroy 
the other; for it will always be difficult to reconcile 
the maxims of their parliaments with the opinions of 
the con fi dory. 

We ufe the word adjujf with refpeft to opinions 
which oppofe one another; and ihsit of reconcile, with 
refped to paffages that feem to contradift each other. 

Want of jullnefs in the mind, is what commonly 
prevents fchoolmen from adjujling their difputes. A 
precife knowledge of the value of every word, in all 
the different circumftances wherein they may be ufed, 
would go a great way towards reconciling authors. 



To Bringy Fetch, 

To bringy implies conveying a thing ourfelves 
from one place to another, in oppofition to the verb 
fend. To fetch implies going to a place, in ordcc 
Koiring,. 

1 % ^ ^ 
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He who /etches a thing is always Aippofed to ifijtg. 
ic ; but he who tringi it is not always fuppofed to 
/etch it. Thus we cannot /2r/ri& without hriu^ing ; but 
we may bring vjxtho^t /efciiMg* 

If we fend for a workman in aoy branch of bufinefs 
in order to make or repair, he naturally hruigs his 
tools with him : (hotdd he leave any behind through 
fbrgttfttlnefs^ he is obliged to go back and /etcb 
them. 



To S'walloiA), Gulf, 

In the literal fenfe, thefe words are more nearly 
fynonymous than in the figurative ; yet even in that 
they will admit of fome diftindion. We gulp in order 
to Jhuallo'-w, This however is not the only difierence. 
hy /'{vallon.ving w't underftand taking down the throat 
fimply ; by gulping vic mean fucking down eagerly^ 
cr without intermimon. 

With refpeft to eating, /'wallom)ing carries in its 
idea the ad of chewing ; gulping does not. 

The glutton will gulp down a greater quantity of 
food in five minutes, than a moderate eater would 
fivalloiu in half an hour. 

In the figurative fenfe, gulping rather iinplies a 
difiiculty oi f^wallonuing, 

V/c are all too apt xo/'wallo^w flattery ; and as ful- 
fomc as it may poffibly be, there arc fome vain per- 
fons that will make a Diift iogulp it down. 



DetraSiion^ De/amation, 

Injuring the reputation is the general idea of thefe 
two words ; but that of iletraSion implies the taking 
off from a man's good name ; de/amation the giving 
him a bad one. Were we to be filent, when aflced the 
character of a worthy man, it would be eletra£iion. 
Were we to vilify him, by declaring him guilty of 
i/7/4/nou5praftices, it would be de/amation. 

D(famatt«ii 
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Defamation is punifhable by human laws ; detraHion 

is not. 

The one is an open and fcurrirous way of injuring 
the reputation ; the other a clofe and demure one. 
*»There are thofe accuftomed to detraSion who wouM 
fly the thoughts of defamation, little imagining that 
both are equally bad, being two different means, 
only working to the fame end. 



Meagre, Lean. 

In that fenfe in which thefe two words are reputed 
fynonymous, meagre fignifies want of flefh ; iean^ 
want of fat. 

Meagrenefs fuppofes a wade of body, owing either 
to a bad conftitution or a fcarcity of food. Leannefs 
fuppofes no want of fle(h> being oppofed only to cor- 
pulency or fatnefs. 

A man may be lean^ yet not meagre. 

The lean are nfualiy ftrong ; the meagre commonly 
weak. 

The firft is generally a mark of beggary ; the 
ftcond frequently denotes the perfon accuftomed to 
labour. 

Adivlty attends tlie leani indolence xkt meagre. 
Many perfons, if poflible woold choofe to be lean ; 
but none wonld care to htmeagn. 
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taikr, Suuum, Mariiur. 

Thefe words denote oerfens who live by the (ea, or 
pi^Aife navigation ; oat Jkilor, in my opinion^ i$ 
ufed with noft jpropriety with refpeA to che cooBmon 
men, or, in the lea phrmfe, tkoie before the maft. &4r- 
man agrees hcSt with rejgard to the foperior clafs of 
the (hip's company, fiicn u the officers, boatfwain, 
gunner, &c. Mariner relates more to tkoie who gain 
their livelihood at fea, bat who are generally tketr 
own mafters ; as iifhermen. 

1 X ^1^^ 
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Sailors zre ignorant of navigation, and are they 
who work the vefTcl by the diredlion of others ; fia- 
men are fuppofed to underftand it, and are they who 
generally dired it : mariners arc fuppofed to have no 
greater knowledge of the art than fuch as is fufficient 
to {trvt their purpofe ; working^heir veflels themfelves. 

Boih/ailors znd/eamen take long voyages ; whereat 
mariners do little elfe than coaft. 

We fay an M^failor ; an expert feaman ; a bold 
mariner. 

The great hardihips the poor failors undergo, one 
would imagine fhould be fufficient to endear them 
to their country. It is not every captain of a (hip 
that is a goodi feaman. Mariners earn their bread very 
hard; they not only being obliged to work more 
than oth^" men^ but are in daily danger of their lives. 



Grot, Gr9tt9* 

Though thefe words are evidently one and the 
fame, grot being no more than an abbreviation of 
grotto, yet cuflom has made them expreilive of diffe- 
rent ideas. "? ••►•-v^' 

Grot then feems to denote fomething more natu- 
ral ; grctto fomething xttort artificial. 

The firft is^ in effedl, the- work of nature ; the 
fecond the work of art. 

The one implies a cool cave apjpropriated to plea- 
fure, ftony, rough, irregular, and overgrown with 
mofs; the other a pleafurable cave or room orna- 
mented with (hell-work. 

We fay a prrtty grot: a. beautiful ^rc//^. It is as 
much out of the power of the moft ingenious artift to 
make a grotto any thing eqtial to a, grot, as it is for 
a;;t to rival nature. 



Cave, Ceil* 

The fenfe in which thefe words are efteemed fynony- 

mous, is that of the retired dwelling of fome religi- 

oasperfon, 

Ca<u« 
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Cave is a habitation under ground « nrade either 
by art or nature, Cr// is fome little dwelling raifcd 
above ground. 

We dig a cave. We build a celL 

Hermits, or fuch perfons as chufe to feclude them- 
felves from the world bury themfelves in caves they 
may chance tq meet with, or wear out their lives in 
cells remote from public view. 



Broad, Wide. 

By Broad is underflood extended each way; a» 
hroad-c\ot\i ; a broad-hnmmtdi hat. By vjide is 
meant broad, to a certain degree ; as three inches 
vjtde ; four feet ivide. 

Broad feems to be confined to things of lefs eic- 
tent ; wide to thofe of greater. Thus we fay a hroad. 
bean ; a broad face; a broad back ; a broad a^ron ; 
'a broad table-cloth'; but a vjidetQOm ; a v/ide ditch ; 
a widi field ; lYievoide ocean. 



BleJ/tttgi BenediSfhn* 

BenediBion appears to me to be limited to the de- 
cretory prpnnnciation- of happinefs. Blejpng is a 
more general expreffion, intimating the various means 
of happinefs. 

Religious men find as much comfort in the bene- 
diSiion of the church, as others experience in the 
blejjings of life. 

BleJ/ing feems to intimate divine favour ; benedi^fon 
that which is human. 

We fay the blejjtng of God; the benediSion of the 
prieft. 

Heaven fhowers down its blejjings upon the virtuon*-. 
The benedidion of a good man is a very defirable 
thing. 

I 4 ufmiaj|advr> 
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AmhaJfadoTy Refidenf* 

The general idea of thefe words is that of a miht- 
Aer, reprefenting the perfoo of his fovereigiiy fent 
from one court to another; but amhaffadorn fupe- 
rior to that of refiiUnt, ' ' 

The firfl are generally men of greater rank ; tlie 
fecond of lefs. 

Ambajfadors 2Xt, not fuppofed to day long at the 
court to which they are fent, their office being to 
tranfadl fome ilate affairs between the two powers. 
Rejidents are fuppofed to refide for fome coniiderable 
time, as a teftimony of the good harmony between 
the two ftates. 

The Earl of Northampton was fent from London 
ambaffador to Venice in the year 1764, during tho 
time that Mr. Murray was there as refidenU 
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Drtgi, $tdiment» 

T>rtgi aregrofs; nfedimtnt is fine, 

After the dregs are taken away, there will frequent* 
\y remain 9i/edimefit. 

We fay the dregs of wine ; the drtgt of melted tal- 
low ; but the Jidimem of water ; the /edimnt of 
urine. 
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lofty^ High. 

Loftj feems to carry with it an idea of magnificencey 
which high does not. Thas we fay a h/fy room i the 
lofty cedar ; but a Ugh houfe ; a high tree. 

With refped to other things 'tis the fame. Thus 
it is in the Dower only of a fevere fit of ficknefs or 
a heavy ^oke of adverfitv to lower the high looks 
of the greats and the hfty imaginations of the 
proudv 

Befwixi^ 
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Setwixt, Bttnjoeiti* 

If any two words in the £njg;liih langaage may btf 
faid to carry the fame meaning, theie, in feme re* 
fpe£l may. ^s a ftadied delicacy here is not immedi* 
ately eifential, cuftom has made no other dilHndion 
than that of uling the word bttwuttn on every occafion, 
as being fofter on the tongue, and almoft banifhing 
the nfe of the word betwixt as being much harflier : 
but as I deviate from the common opinion, and thinlc 
there is no word fo trivial but the choice of it, oo 
particular occafions, may be neceiTary, I hope I may 
not be condemned as too nice with refped to the words 
before us. 

Betnvixt then appears to me to be ufed with mofl: 
propriety when that which is in the middle is as it 
were embraced by the other two ; between, when that 
which is in the middle is at a diftance from the other 
two. Thus, to fpeak properly, with refpeA to a 
houfe Handing in a row, we ihould ufe the word be- 
twixt ; as, for example, the houfe I dwell in flands 
betwixt two high houfes : but, with refpedl to a tree 
Handing in a line with others, we ihould ufe the 
word between ; as for inflance, the oak tree I men- 
tioned flands between two elms. 



Miiidle, Midft. 

A thing 18 in the middle when it Hands at an equal 
diftance &om the two extremes; it is in ^tmidfi 
when it flands in the center of a great many. 

Thus we fay in the middle of a pond ; in the midft 
of a crowd. 

There cannot be a more tormenting fituation than 
to hang in the middle between hope and fear. Provi* 
dence ibmetimeshas taken a man out from ^^midfi 
of misfortunes^ when he has ieea no viable way of 
cfcaping. 

I 5 Marfy, 
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Marjhy^ Boggy. 

Marjhy lands are thofe that lie low, and are watery ; 
h(^gy lands are thofe where there are many qoag- 
mires. 

In walking over the firft, we fink not deeper than 
oar ankles. In paffing over the fecond we may en- 
tirely be loft. 

Marjhy lands frequently produce fine meadows % 
ioggy lands are wholly ufele(s. 



Rough, Rugged. 

Roughne/s is a fmall degree of ruggidnefs ; rugged" 
mfi a great degree of roughue/s. 

Smooth is the reverfe of rough ; level the rcverfc of 
rugged. 

We fay a rough hand ; a rugged X02A. 



Ray^ Seam, 

A heam feems to me to be more powerful than a 
ray^ cafting a greater degree of light and heat. 

We fay rayt of light; beams of the fun; by the 
firft of which expreffions we mean that thofe are n^s 
which fhine early in the morning ; by the fecond,' 
that thofe are beams Which gleam at noon. 

We frequently apply the epithet cheerful to the 
word ray ; that of fcorching to the word beam. 

The rays of the fun- being feparated by a prifm is 
the origin of colours. The beams of the fun collected 
into one point, by means of a convex lens, will fet fire 
to any thing they touch. 



Clergyman, Far/on. 

There are three ranks of clergymen below that of a 
dignitary, viz. par/on ^ vicar, and curate. Par/on 

is 
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is the firft, meaning a redor^ or he who receives the 
great tythes of a benefice. By the word par/on then 
is implied one of a particular clafs of clergy ; where- 
as by the word clergyman is underflood any peifjn 
ordained to ferve at the altar. 

Par/ons are always priefts ; many clergymen are only 
deacons. 

Every bifhop, dean, &c. is a clergyman y tho' not 
always tl par/on. 

As the general and indifcriminate ufe of thefe two 
words has rendered it necefTary, I have pointed out' 
the diilindiion that fhould be made between them;, 
but am of opinion ». as cuilom has thrown into the- 
word par/on an ide.a of contempt, it would be better 
not to ufe it at all, but when we have occaiion to. 
point out one of that clafs of clergymen who enjoy the 
great tythes of a living, to fubHitute in its room that: 
of redlor*. 



Suffocated, Smothered^ Choaked. 

Death, brought on by a floppage of breath, is the 
general idea of thefe three words ; but that of fuffo-^ 
uited implies an extindlion of life, occafioned by 
being in a place where we cannot breathe $ that oC 
/mothered, by being in a place where we are not fuf- 
fered to breathe ; that of choaked, by having the' 
wind-pipe clofed. 

Thus men are frequently fuffbcated by fmoke. Per— 
fons raving mad, when incurable, We fometimes^ 
/mother^ between two feather beds. Malefadtors,- . 
when hanged, ^xtchoakeJ. 

It has happened that travellers, by fallingjnto bogs^ 
have been fomeumes /uffocated before affiflance could' 
be had. Children are frequently /mothered in bed> 
throughnhe carelefFnefs of nurfes. Perfons are oftea - 
choaked by eating too greedily. . 

The words /mother and choak are often ufcd in a^ 
figurative fenfe ; the ^oxdi /uffocate never. 

We /mother 2l flame. We choak sl paflage,. 

16 ^ 
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It IS m aft of charity to /mother the failings of 
another. When intereft is predominancy it is fore to 
che^i up all the avenues to the heart, which wonld 
othermfe be open to the cries of diftrefs. 



Rule, Order. 

Ruli refpefts properly thofe things that ought to be 
done ; order^ the manner in which uey fhould be done. 
In the idea of the firif, there feems to be fomething 
arifing mojf from natural right ; in the idea of the 
fecond fomething refulting more from pofitire right. 

Equity and charity ought to be the two grand ruitM 
of our conduA; they may even deviate from all kind 
of order* 

We fubmit to rule. We conform to order. Although 
the firfl is much more indifpenftble, it is yet much more 
broke through ; the particularity of order making a 
greater impreHion on us than the advantage of ride. 



Regular J MetbodUaU 

We are regular in our condud. We are nmbodical 
with refpedt to our affairs. 

A regular rMiXi\s careful of his reputation; he runs 
into no excefs. A methodical man takes care of his 
time ; he gives no way to diffipation. 

With refpeft to expcnces, we are regular in relation 
to the bounds we fet to them \ methodical y with regard 
to the manner of them. 

Regular perfons are always admired ; methodical 
perfons are frequently laughed at. 



\ 



To be Sorry for J Regret,' 
We are /orry for the misfortunes of another ; we 
regret his abfence The one is the ciFed of pity ; the 
Other of attachment. 

Grief 
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Grief occafions our y^/Ttfw: repentance .excites oar 
regret* 

A court favourite in profperity is the objcft of envy ; 
but when he falls into diigrace no one is /orry fyr 
him. Thofe princes who are moft commended ^r- 
ing their life are not always moft n^etteJ after their 
death. 

The cxpreffion,y&ff7/»r, when nfed with refped to 
ourfelves in fome meafure changes its fignification. 
Retaining the common and generafidea of fenfibility, 
it ceafes to^exprefs that particular motive of pity that 
makes us fy mpathife inwardly for the dift'efles of 
others, and in its room marks only a certain uneaii* 
nefs which difcovers itfelf outwardly. When we are 
forty for the misfortunes of others, we are often in- 
wardly touched, and perhaps no outward fign of it 
Ihall appear : when we zjt forty for our own, we (hew 
it outwardly, in order to draw the companion of 
others. This expreffion is fometimes ufed in another 
fenfe befides that mentioned ; inftead of motives of 
pity it denotes motives of rppentance : In this fenfe 
we fay he \iforry for the fteps he has taken. 

As much taken up as we may be with ourfelves, 
there are certain moments when we are forty for the 
diflreiTes of other^. However ^hilofophical we may 
pretend to be, it is extremely difficult to fuFer a long 
time together without fhewing fome figns of forrow. 
Mercenary people are forry for every ftep they take 
that does not turn out to advantage. We often feem 
to regret the abfent, in order to affront the perfon 
prefent. 

A hard heart is ^rry for no one. An infenfible 
man is litvtr forry for any thing that happens to him. 
A miferly perfcn regrets every morfel he eats. 

We fhould never he forry for a man who fuffers de- 
{ervedly 5 for ourfelves when we can procure no kind 
of comfort ; nor for any trouble we take, when pru* 
dence enjoins it. We (hould not regret the departure 
of a friend when his abfence will turn oat to his ad- 
vantage. 

JUivulet^ 
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Ri'vulety Brook^ Stream. 

Rivulets and Brooks are certain fpecies of fireaim- 
which are running waters, with this difference, that a 
ri'vukt runs between banks ; whereas a brook winds 
its way through the meadows, or by a hedge iide* 

A rivulet is a much iKVgQT Jlream than a brook, 

Fifh are found in rivulets^ but never in what we 
properly call brooks^ there not being fufficicnt depth, 
of water. 

We {ay the rapid fir earn ; the clear rimulet ; the 
gurgling ^rcoi. 

Heavy rains will fwell 2. fir earn in fuch a manner as 
to overflow the neighbouring ground's* Poets are 
very luxurious in their defcriptioa of rifuukts and' 
brooks.^ 



Stream, Current, 

A fir earn iiTues from a head, and moves forward. 
with a continuity of parts. A r»rr^;r/ is a certain pro- 
greffive motion of fome fluid body. Thefe words, in 
the literal fenfe, are applied to water.. Thus we fay,. 
thcfiream of a river ; the current of a fea. 

Streams are frequently rapid ; currents are fel- 

dom io^. 

In the figurative fenfe. thefe words convey the fame 

ideas.. Thus we fay, a fiream of light ;. Or current 
of air. 



To Sioear, Make oath of. 

Cuflom has made the word fiwear to fignify the 
profane and illegal ufe of the facred name in common 
converfation j whereas, by the phr^fe make oat b 0/, is 
nnderftood the divine name ufed folemnly on legal* 
occafions in confirmation of the truth. 

In courts of judicature we are required to make oath 
every thing we have to fay. He who/wears upon 

every 
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erery occafion gives as to underftand, that his bare 
word is not to be credited. 



Fltafing^ Agraahle. 

It is the air and behaviour that renders f leafing ; 
good fenie and good humour that renders agreetiU. 

We love the company of a /Zfi^ivf man» becauie 
he charms. We covet the company of an agrteahU 
man, becaufe he diverts. 

Well-bred perfbns are zXvfdLjs pkafiug. Merry per- 
fons are commonly agreeable. 

How difficult is it to avoid being attached to one of 
%pleafing addrefs and agreeable converfation ! 

It appears to me that it is more the behaviour than 
the air that makes the men pleafing ; and that it is 
rather the air than the behaviour that makes the 
women fo. It feems to me alfo, that it is rather good 
ienfe and a livelinefs in converfation that conftitutes 
agreeablenefs in the men ; and that it is an even tern- 
per and a merry difpoiition that cHablifhes that qua- 
lity in the women. 

When thefe words are ufed otherwife than to de* 
note perfonal qualities, that of pleafing, properly 
fpeaking, implies fomething which flatters the unfe, 
or felf-love; that of agreeable, fomething which 
agrees with the tafle andihe mind. 

It 1^ pleafing to have always de(irable objects before 
us. Nothing is more agreeable to a joyous man than 
good company. 

It is fometlmes dangerous to approach that which is 
pleafing to the fight ; and it may happen^ that what b 
very agreeable may be very prejudiaal. 



Graces, Charms. 

Graces refult from natural politenefs, accompanied 
with a noble freedom ; it Is a varnifh that appears in 
our converfation, our adlions and our carriage, male- 
log us pleafe in every thing we do. Chartm x}Ja i\^vi^ 



vsik. 
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M aHemblage of fine touches animated by good- 
humour and good fenfe, and are fometimes^r foperior 
to what is perfcdlly agreeable. 

The body fcems to be more fufceptible of gracfs. ; 
the mind of cJbarms. We fay of % lady that fhe' walks, 
dances, and fings with graa; and that her converfa* 
tion is full ofclarms. 

What can a man defire more in a lady than tn out- 
ward union of graces and charms, and an inwa!rd 
compofition of folidity in her difpofition and delicacy 
in her fentiments. 



Ready^ Eajy. 

Both the one and the other of thefe words denote 
that which is done without difficulty ; but the firil 
excludes difficulty which arifes from obdacles and op- 
poiitions ; the fecond, that which fprings from the 
very nature of the thing. Thus we fay a ready en- 
trance, when no one flops the paflage ; an eaJy entrance, 
when the paflage is large and commodious. For the 
fame reafon we fay of a woman, without referve, 
that ihe is ready of accefs : and of a fhoe that does 
not pinch that it is eaJy* 

It appears to me beii to ufe the word ready in naming 
the adion ; and that of eaJy in expreffing the event of 
that adion. Thus, fpeaking of a commodious har* 
bour^ I fhould fay we have there a ready landing; 
and that it is eaJy to land there. 

Of thefe two adje^ives there are formed two ad- 
verbs eafily and readily. Which, befides the diffe- 
rence of ideas, remarked in their originals, have one 
peculiar to themCelves, which I fhould not here omit 
taking notice of. In fpeaking then of a fenfible per- 
fon, I fhould rather fay he comprehends <^*/v, and 
pardons readily, than that he comprehends readily^ 
and pardons eafily. This choice of words, I muft 
confefs, is delicate ; but as I can perceive the neceffity 
of it, why fhould not another do the fame I 
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Flat, Infipid. • 

That which is flat does not pierce the ta(le \ that 
which is infifid does not touch it in the leaft. Thus 
the laft rifes upon the firft ; the one wanting only a 
degree of feafoning ; the other wanting it entirely. 

In works of the mind they are both ^tty far from 
plea fan t: but the ^/, appearing to afted the graces* 
difpleafes : the infipid^ appearing to have no know- 
ledge, tires. 

In relation td the beauty of the fex, I do not think 
the word infipid ihould be ufed but with refped to 
thofe who are of a difpofition wholly infenfible : but 
we fay beauty is flat when it is not animated, and 
when it has neither the charms of vivacity nor thofe 
of foftnefs. 



To Ketp, Dttain. 

We l^iep what we intend not to part witht We dt* 
tain what we propofe not to reflore. 

We keep that which is oar own. We detain that 
which is another's. 

The mifer keeps his money. The debtor detains the 
property of his creditors. 

The honeft man finds a difficulty in keeping what he 
pofleflesy when the rogue finds none in ditaiiting what 
he has taken. 



Cemplicatedf Infwlved* 

Affiurs or addons are fmpUcaied ont with another 
by their mixture and mutual dependance. Perfons 
tire involved in actions or in affairs, when they are far 
immerged in them. 

Things^ extremely complicated, become obfcnre to 
thofe who have not fnfiicient underftanding or dif. 
cernment to unfold them. Jf we are often in com- 
pany with rafh people, we are liable to be involved in 
difagreeable matters. 

Tha 
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The mo^ complicated affzirs become fimple and ealjr 
to be underftood in the mouth or in the writings of an 
able advocate. It is dangerous to be invol'ved, even 
innocently, in the crimes of the great, as at thofe 
times we are always the dupe, and are fure to be facri- 
ficed to their interefls. 

Complicated has a fubftantive in general ufe, /«- 
n/oi'ved has not ; but, in return, that has a verb in gene- 
ral ufe, which the other has not. We hear frequently 
of complication, feldom of in^volution ; fo again, wc 
meet frequently with the verb to in*voIve, feldom 
with that of to complicate^ 

Nothing em barraffes phylicianS more than a complr* 
cation of diforders, of which the remedy of one ihall 
oppofe the cure of another. It is very difagreable to 
have fuch acquaintance as involve us always in their 
own faults. 



FoVf As to. 

Hoiyever fynonymous thefi: mi^r be, for feems: to. 
me to agree beft when fpeaking of a perfon or thing 
which governs the following verb : Js to, appears to 
me to be ufed with moil propriety when fpeaking of 
that which is governed by the verb. I fliould fay 
then, for my ^part I will not interfere in fuch mat- 
ters ais do not concern m^y as to me all things are 
indifferent. 

The religion of the jmderHanding part of mankind 
confifls in a lively faith^ a pure morality, and in a 
iimple condudl, guided by divine authority, and fup- 
ported by reafon. For that of the people in general. 
It confifts in a blind credulity, and in exterior prac- 
tices, authorifed by education, and corroborated by 
the force of cuftom. Js to that of thofe belonging to 
the church, we can determine nothing concerning 
it, unlefs we could detach them from their temporal 
interefls, 

Tradu 
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Tradey Bufinefs^ ProfeJJion* 

In the fcnfe in which thefe words are efleemed 
fynonymoas, that of trade implies a manual occupa- 
tion ; that of bufinefs fuch an occupation as confifls 
only in buying and felling ; that of profeffioriy fach 
as refults from the lucrative ufe of the fciences. Thus 
the occupations of a carpenter, taylor, baker, &c. 
are trades ; thofe of a linnen draper, mercer, haber- 
daiher. Sec, 2iYc bufincjfes i thofe of a phyiician, coun- 
fcllor, mufician, &:c. 2s^ profejjions. 

In point of rank, profejjions take place of hufinejfes ; 
hufinejfts of trades^ i 



Di'vination, Predi^ion. 

Di*uinatio» brings hidden things to light ; predic-^ 
tion foretells what will come to pafs. ^ 

The firft regards things prefent and pafl. The ob« 
je£b of the fecond are things to come. 

A learned and difcerning man, one who knows 
what relation the lead outward figns bear to the mo- 
tions of the fQul, readily pafles with the world at 
well-ikilled in dMnation. A .wife man, one who 
fees what will be the confequences of certain prin- 
ciples, and the effeds of certain caufes, may pa(k 
with the people as having the knowledge ofpredi^Uii* 



To Reprovey Reprimand.^ 

He who repro<ves another, points out his fault and 
blames him. He who reprimands y pretends to panlfh, 
and mortifies the offender. 

We' reprove a friend. We reprimand a, child. 

Repro*ve is feldom ufed but with refpeftto the faults 
of the mind ; reprimandy with regard to the manners 
and condudL 

We fome times reprove one who knows better thaa 
ourfelves. No one has a rigVit X.o rc^rimauA Nsssx 

faperiors. . ^ 

Austere. 
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AufterCy Sruere* 

Wc arc aufiere by our manner of living ; fivin by 
our manner of thinking. 

Softnefs is the reverfe of aufterity j it is rare to pafs 
immediately from one to the other ; a common regular 
way of life is the medium between the two. Re- 
miiTnefs znA feverity are the two extremes, in one of 
which we are fure to fall ; few perfons being able to 
difHnguifh the true medium , which confifts in an 
exa6t and precife knowlege of the law. 

We are aufiere only with refpeft to ourfelves ; but 
we may be fever e, as well witn refpe^ to others as 
ourfelves. 

Enthuiiafls give themfelves up to the exercifes of 
aufterity ; this was alfo once the cuftom of reclufes. 
Some cafuifts afiedl to difttngu:/h themfelves by a 
fivere morality, extending it even 'till it loies fight of 
every degree of reafon. 

An auftere life confifts in the privation of pleafures 
and conveniences ; we fometimes embrace it through 
a tafte of iingularity, and would fain have it thoa^C 
to proceed from a principle of religion. Morals too 
fi^tri may, equally with morals too remifs, wound the 
icgalarity of manners. 



To Appear^ Seem. 
I know not how mach I may diflfer from the reft of 
my coontrymen ; but the verb appear^ in my opinion, 
relates more to the eye ; feem more to the imagina« 
don.. 

An objeA always appears lefs the farther it is ofT. 
Many things ^rwpradicable which cannot be carried 
o execution. 



Faft^ Hard. 
The fenfe in which thefe words are accounted 
^Onymous is tliat of quick motion ; but faft de- 
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notes qukknefj without force; hard^ quicknefs with 
violence. Thus to run, ride, or rain /i?/?, implies a 
quicker motion than common ; but to run, ride, or 
rain bard^ feme degree of force or violence. 

With refpcdl to work, faft means expeditioufly ; 
hard^ laboriouily. Thus he who works faft will 
foon have done. He who works hard will foon be 
weary. 



Clocks Dial, 

Thefe are both time-pieces, with this difference 
that the clock ftrikes ; the dial does not. *Tis for 
this reafon we call that plate which determines time 
t)ya fhadowin the fun, a {\xn-dial. 

The clod tells the hour; the dial(hews it. 

Dials were long in ufe before the invention of r/(7fi/. 



E^very, All, 

Though the word every is more frequently made 
ufe cdl^y itfelf, it is fometimes conneded with the 
word ONE ; efpecially when ufed as fynonymous to 
alL As all of us; every ofie of us, Thefe expreflionf 
Ihew that e^very is ratlier particular, relating more to 
individuals; and that all is rather general, relating 
to the whole ; the word one, being added to e'veryy 
Ipecifying that determinaciou. 

E<very includes always in its idea the word all^ 
though all does not always include the word e*very i 
that IS, all fpeaks in general only, whereas e<very ex« 
cepts none. 

Every man is undoubtedly bound to aififthis neigh- 
bour, jill •;ien are mercenary. 

^// feems to me to be the plural of every; every 
being conftantly applied to the fingular number ; 
all 10 the plural. Thus we fay every man, every 
thing, every part, &c. but a// nv^vv^ all "Oca^^^, oW 
part3^ &c. _ 
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Pityy Compajfton, CommiferatUn. 

I cannot fay whether, in the charaderiUng of thefe 
wordsy I may fall in with the opinion of the public; 
but with refped to the firft two, pity feems to me to 
be rather particular, and to be u(ed with moft pro- 
priety with regard to perfons we have Tome know* 
lege of ; whereas rff/«//i^o;r is ^ore general, and may 
be ufed equally with refpedt to thofe we know, as to 
thofe we know not. 

We are faid to pir^ the diftrefles of a friend ; and 
tompajjionate the misrortunes of aflranger. 

Fity feems moft applicable to the firft emotions we 
feel at the light or defcription of an objeft in diHrefs, 
rifing from tendernefs of heart ; compaj/ion feems to 
refultfrom rcHedlion on the unmerited calamities of 
another, fpringing from the trueft benevolence. 

Thus we fay, it was through pity we were led to 
compaffionate his cafe. ' 

Befides compajjion may be ufed with propriety with 
Vefpeft to the brute creation, which pity cannot. Thus 
the killing of a lamb or the beating of a dog wDl ex« 
cite the compajjion of a perfon of feeling. ' - ^ 

Commiferationy in my opinion, implies a ftllow- 
feeling, or the bearing a part in another's woe, and 
rifes from fympathy. 

We naturally tommiferate the forrows of one we 
love. 

According ta this interpretation of the words, we 
may pity and yet not have compajjion ; we may have 
both///)' and compajjion^ yet not commiferation. 

The word ///y, on fome occafions, has been made 
«fe of by way of contempt ; as I pity her pride : but 
it feems here to be ufed rather ironically, than to 
imply in its real fignification any degree of fcorn. 



Slippery y Glib. 

Glihfie/j implies a great degree ofjlipperine/s ; Jtif'^ 
j^en'jie/s a fmall degree of ^^'t«e/j. 
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All ke is flippery ; but that which is remarkably 
Anooth is glib. 

The proper and literal definition of^/^^/^rj' is, afFord- 
iag no firm hold or footing ^ that of glil, made eafy to 
be moved. In this fenfe, the fird denotes fomething 
natural ; the lad fomething not fo. 

An eel is io flippery as to be difficult to hold^ Wet 
weather fucceeded by a froft makes the v/2cyB flippery. 
Oiling the fly of a jack makes it run glib. 

So, in the figurative fenfe, fpeaking of a woman foad 
of gallantry, we {2iy ihe is 2l flippery dame. Nothing- 
is of a mbre ^/)^/^ry nature than true happinefs, it 
Hides through ihe fingers even while we think we hold 
it fall. Strong liquor on different perfons has diffe- 
rent efFefts : ferae it fickens^ others it dupifies ; of 
others again it makes the tongue run fo glii as to be 
greatly entertaining. 



Ridicule, DerifloK, 

Laughter in fcorn is the common import of thefe 
words ; but that of ridicule implies contemptuous 
merriment; that of ^/(Pr//^(9», fportive infult. 

We ridicule, in order to Ihew another his fault and 
induce him to amend : We nevtr deride, but with the 
utmod contempt. 

A friend will often ridicule ; none but an tnemy 
derives. 

If we have done any thing deferving ridicule, wc 
fhould endeavour to retrieve our character, led we be« 
come the deriflon of all who know us. 



To Cry, Weep. 

Shedding of tears is the general fenfe in which thefe 
words are underdood ; but to cry implies diedding 
of tears audibly ; to *weep ihedding of tears filently. 

Children commonly xry \ grown perfons generally 
mieep. 

'Tisi 
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Tis «ot the noiCe we make that denotes a greater 
or lefs meafure of grief; for the iilent lueefer may be 
more diftre/Ted than one who rr/>/ aloud. 

Crying is found, by experience, to give greater relief 
to forrow than bare nveeftng. 



To SJhihs Tremhie. 

Both thefe words imply being agitated with a vi- 
bratory motion ; but as this motion, feems to arife 
from difierent caafes, it renders the choice of them 
necelTary. ' 

^j^tfir appears to me more applicable to a tremulous 
motion occafioned by cold ; tremble^ to a like motion 
occaiioned by fear. 

Wcjhaie with cold ; we tremble with fear. 

When the blood is chilled we naturally Jbake^ 
The Ytry thought of danger will make the coward 
tremhU. 

The verb Jhdie is often ufed in the active fenfe ; 
the verb tremble never. Thus we Jhake the houfe ; 
Jhuke a tree ; Jhake hands, &c. 



Pedigree^ Genealogy. 
Pedigree is our lineal defcent frem fome anceflor, 
ages back pointed out ; genealogy is a hiflory of fuch 
pedigree* 

We trace om pedigree* We write our genealogy. 
It is fometimes neceifary to examine in to ovlt pedigree^ 
in order to claim or fecure our property in lands. 
The tranfmitting of genealogies to pofterity, though 
they may be in fome refpedl ufeful/ is a landing 
mark of the vanity of our anceilors. ' 



Di/courfif CoHverfation^ 
The general import of thefe words is the mutual 
iMiercourfe of ipeech, but that of diJcQurfi implie*^ 

2 l^TiS^ 
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ierious or fet talk upon any particnlar Tubjed ; 'tHat 
of conver/atiortf fuch as is- eafy and familiar, ^and not 
confined to any particular topic. 
. Di/cour/e isi generally « formal ; conver/ation com- 
monly xl^rfol . .. 

The attention of men is fo much fcattered by dif^ 
fipatioD, that i;^he0 together, exclufive of buiihefs, 
they feldom enter into any di/cour/e that is improving : 
but their general con'Vir/ation runs on things in their 
nature trilling and impertinent. 



Imptrtinenti Imf/taknti Saucy, 

Nothing i^ more general than the indifcriminate 
ufe of thefe words, though none differ more among 
themfelves : if a man gives rude language, how com* 
mon is' it to fay he is ^n impertinent ^ impudent y or 
faucy fellow. One would imagine their peculiar ideas 
are fo well known as to render it unneceffary to take 
farther notke of them ; but as fome people never iee 
the fl'dmbling block till they fall over it, it may nqt 
be unneceffary to give them a perfe£l view of it: in 
order to which I need only define them. 

Impertinent, then means intruding and meddling 
with what no way concerns us. Impudent implies 
ihameleFnefs or want of modefly. Saucy means in(b« 
lent and abufive. 

To (hew a further .dtfierftiice between them, or 
give any examples of their ufe, would be needlefs. 



Tongue y Language • 

I know not whether in charaderifing thefe words I 
may fall in with the tafte of the public ; but, accord- 
ing l^o; my. 'Opinioa, tongue feems to agree befl with a 
cartxvgtiedi'ianguagei that is, tongue appears to be morft 
pahxoild:r or provincial ; language more general or 
nation^, f Thus I would, iay the vulgar tongue ; the 
mother tongue •y the Yorkfhire tongue ; but the Englilfh 
language ; the French language ; the Spaniih language. 

: K That 
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. That of the ItKKans may be rather called a ivngm 
than a language ^ it being neither fonnal «r regular. 

The generality of people content themfelves witk 
{peaking the fngu^ comthon to the place they ure 
bred up in, without paying any regard^. to the beautiev 
of their hatiTe /(>«g«tf^. .! ' 

The word twgmt mny be aifomore tlegnatiy appdied 
when we are fpeaking of a living laMgm^e ; as ^tker 
French t^qptti the Spaniih t9ugu$f &c. Language, 
when we are (peaking of fuch aa is dead> and not at 
prefent fpoken ; as the Hebrew language ; the Greek 
language '9 the Latin ^Wmp^mi^* 



«a«MHi»«Ni 



Fuddled^ Drunks Intoxicated^ 

With refped to the firft two of thefe words, drmrA 
riies upon that ef fuddled i fuddled imply tdg a kf^ 
degree of inebriation; drunk, a greater. As toiJie 
word intoxicated^ its greateft dilHn^Uon is^ tlMit 
whereas fuddled and drunk are feldom iiied in tbd 
figurative fenfe, intoxictUedith^lrAXy tveriiBt thelitepid. 

Half a pint of wine will make ibme jAien drunk^ 
when others fhall drink a gallon, without being the 
Yt^fuddledi Good inccefs will fometimes fo 4mtoxi* 
fioH a perfon as to take him off from his bu£ne£i, aiid 
xejider him difagreeable to all his Acqueintancak 



Bargain, Agreement y ContraS* 

Bargain is more Itmitedy relating to fale ; agree^ 
ment and contract are more general, implying any 
fort of llipulation, with this difference between them, 
iAitix. agreement feelns to denote a verbal one; caOraQ, 
one that is written, 

tt is a mark of Jionefty in dealing x^fN^t to idraw 
teck from a bargain oik^ made* Such is tkevnftea* 
idinefs of mankind that we are frequentlf obliged-^ 
»ttter into emraff in order to bind them to their 

mttif^itf* 

. 3 ^l^^9 
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Mine, My own, 

Thotrgh many are of opinion that the wfOrd onvn 
is added to the^toffeijiye ^x^iouiv.4t^«-by way of em« 
phafis, or corroboration only ; yet cuftom feems co 
have thrown into the ideatxf thje jewpreflion mj tnun a 
greater degree of property than Jnto that,of-the vv<<Hrd 
mine. Thus a workman , to whom certain tools' have 
been appropriated by his mailer for the work hi is 
employed on, might ivith propriety fay thefe tools . 
are mincy though at the fame time they are noti&/>^ 
oiun, being the property of his mailer. So again a 
wife might lay claim to the clothes ihe wears, and fay 
they are mine\ though ihe could not fay with pro- 
priety that they were her own, being in reality the 
property of her hniband. On the other hand, 
the expreflion, my own, may with elegance be ufed 
by the perfon in whom the fole right of a thing is 
veiled. 



I 

I will leave it to thedecifion of the carious, whether 
or no the word near is not a coismption of nigber, the 
comparative of nigh : be this as it may, mar, in my 
opinion, implies a \^(s diilance than nigb. Thus I 
ihould fay, when we come nigh to fuch a place we 
ihall be near home : the nigber the enemy, the neater 
the danger. As a farther proof of this, ipeaking of 
the clofe ties of kindred, we ufe the word near in pre- 
ference to that of nigb, as implying a lefs dijlance or 
greater degree of confanguinity between the two per- 
fon s. Thus my brother's child is my near relation, or 
is nearly related to me. 



Efficacious, EJfeBual. 

With refpe£l to thefe two words, that of effica-^ 
ciotu feems not fo powerful ai that of effe&uah 



Tlie firft gets the better of moft obftades ; the laft 
of all. 

By i^n ifficacifius remedy we put an effeSual ftop. 



Widtby Widenefs. 

''Width feems more applicable to things fmall in 
themfelves ; nuidenefs to thofe which are large. Thus 
we fay the nuidtb of paper; the nfuidth of cloth; but 
the nvidene/s of a ditch ; the widgne/i of a field* 
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TO Abandon, Forfake, Leave, Relinquiibj De« 

fert, Quit 21 

To Abate, Diminiih, Decreafe, Leflen 22 

To Abdicate, Renounce, Refiga 22 

To Abhor, Hate, Loath, Deteft 23 

Abilities^. Ingenuity, Clevernefsj Parts 29 

Ability, Faculty, PowfeV 130 

Ability, Capacity 97 

Abjed, Low, Mean, Beggarly 24. 
To Aboliih, Abrogate, DifannuU Repeal, Revoke 25 

Abfent, Inattentive 161 

Abftemioas, Sober, Temperate 133 

AbHinence, Faft 135 

Abftraftion, Precision 157 

Abfurd, Unreafonable, loconfiftent 134 

i^bundance. Plenty 140 

Abufe, Affront, Infttlt 88 

Abyfs, Gulph 70 

Academy, School 13 

Accent, Emphafis 8 

To Accept, Take, Receive 83 

To Accoft, Approach 29 

Acid, Sharp, Sour 134 

Acknowledgment, Confeffion 36 

Acquainted, Familiar, Intimate 135 

To Acquiefce, Agree, Confent ^^l 
Aa, Adion, Deed 1^, ^^ 
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To Add, Adgmeiit 30 
Addxeis^ Air, li^kA^ Behavk^uy -J^^ 

"' portmcht. Carnage a8 

Adjacent, Contiguous 135 

To Adjufty j^ccopcil© - 171 

Admonition^* Advice, Coun/cl 37 

Advantageous, Profitable, Beneficial 68 

Advice, Admonition, Counfei 37 

^ra. Epoch 1 1 

Affairs, Bufinefs, 99 

AfFedlion, Love 12 

To Affirm, Aver^ AfTcrt, Avouch, Attcil, Declare, 

Swear, Protefl, Maintain 32 

AfFront, Abufe, Infult^ 88 

To be Afraid, be AppreiiefiJive, I^ear, Dread 91 

Againfl, In fpite of e-j 

' To Agree, Acquiefce, Coofent 87 

Agreeable, Plcafing ^83 

. Agreement, Contra^, Bargain 19 f 

Aim, View, Defign r ' 44 
Air, Addtcffs, Mien* Manners, Behavloar, De-* 

" ' portment. Carriage 28 

Ale-houfe, Public-boufe 131 

All, Every tBg 

Allurements, Attradlions, Charms 34 

Alone, Only 152 

Alfo, Likewife , 168 

Always, Continually, PcrpetuallY ^ 77 
Amazement, A ftonifhinenc^ Wonder, Surprize 1 25 

AmbafTador, Refident 170 
Ambiguity, Equivocation^ Doublc-Entcadre 59 

To Amend, Improve it 

Amufement, Diverllon 136 

Ancient, Antique, Old 71 

Angry, In a PafTion, Paffionate 84 

Animal, Brute, BeaQ; I9 

An fwer, Reply 66 

Antique, Ancient, Old 7 1 

Apartment, Lodging . ^39 

Apparition, Vifion 90 

To Appear, Seem 188 

Appearance, Outfide Sg 
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To be Apprehend ve, be Afraid, Fear, Dre^d 91 

To Approach, Accofl 29 

Appropriation, Impropriation 19 

' Arbour, Bower 4 

Arms, Weapons |4 

4t Arrogance, Pride, Vanity, Haughtiners, Pre- 

fumption lio 

Artifice, Stratagiemy Trick, Device, Flae/Te, 

Cunning 48 

As to. For iZ6 

Afhamed, Bafhful 164 

Td A fk, Interrogate, 'Iitqniiw 75 

To AiTert, Affirm, Avpitch;^ Aiaer, Attcft, Declare, 

Proteft, Swear, Maintain 32 

Afleiinent, Rate, Tax 16 

Adiduous, Expeditious, Quick 1 13 

^oAffill, Succour, Help, Reli«y« 77 

Afl!arance, Impudence ij 

Aflonifhment, Amazement, W<Midlfir,Sttrpiim 125 

Attachment, Paifioa, Detotkm 159 

ToAtteft, Avouch, Aver, Aflert, Affirm, . Proteft, 

Swear, Declare, Maintatu ,32 

Attractions, Allurements, Charms 34 

Aiidacioufnefs, ElFrontcry, Impudencis, Bold* 
nefs . 5* 

To Augment, Add -g 

Auftere, Severe / loS 

Authority, Power, Dominion 94 

Avaritious, Covetous, Mifcrly, Niggardly 35 

To Aver, ^ Avouch, Atteft, Swear, Afler^, Affirm, 
Proteft, Declare, Maintain 3 a 

To Avoid, Shun, Fly 7^ 

To Avouch, Aver, Atteft, Sw^ar, Afl^, Affirm, 
Proteft, Declare, Maintain 32 

To Awake, Awaken 54 

B - 

Bad, Vfle^ . I4« 

Bargain, Contrail, Agreement ' 194 

Barter, Truck, Exchange 103 

Bafhful, Afhamed 164 

Battle, Combat, Fight ?> 
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Battle, Engagement •. 3 

To Be, Exift, Subfift 50 ' 

Beam, Ray, . . 178 

Beaft, Brute, Animal 19 

To Beat, Strike .151 
Beautiful, Haiidforne, Pretty 3fl^ 
Beggarly, Abje£l, Low, Mean ■• • 24 
Behaviour, Air, Addreis, Mien, Manners, De- 
portment, Carriage 28 

To Behold, Look at. See, View 68 

Benediction, BleiEng ^75 

Beneficence, Benevolence 13$ 

Beneficial, Advantageous, Profitable . 68 

Benevolence, Beneficence 135 
Benevolence, Benignity,' ELindnefir, T«Ddemefs, 

Humanity . 39 

To Bequeath, Devife i^ 

Befides, Furthermore, Moreover 57 

Between, Betwixt 177 

Bias, Inclination, Propeafion 5^ 

To Bid, Order . . '. IP9 

Big, Great, Large 60 

Billow, .Wave, Sarge 55 

To Bind, Tie 9* 

Bifhoprick* T^^jrf'^ *^ 

jxi^iox^g, JienediCiion 17 r 

' Blifs, Felicity, Happinefs 42 

Boggy, Marfhy 178 
Boidnefs,Audaciourners,£firontery,Impttdenoe 6j 

Book, Volume * 95 

i Bottom, Dale, Vale, Valley 74 

Bounds, Limits, Confines '43 

Bounty, Liberality, Generofity 126 

Bower, Arbour 4 
Bravery, Courage, Intrepidity, Valour, Prowefs 5 

Brightnefs, Light, Splendor 80 

Brilliancy, Radiancy, Luftre 80 

To Bring, Fetch 171 

Broad, Wide 175 

Brook, Rivulet, Stream "* 182 

Brute, Beaft, Animal .19 

Burden^ Load « 44 
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Bufli, Tree 3 

Bufmers. Afiairt 99 

Bbfinefs, Trade, Profeffion 187 

Buttrefs, Support, Prop 31 



Calamhy, Misfortune, Difafter 87 ■ 
To Call, Name i+S 
Cannot, Impoffible 64. 
Capacity, Ability 97 
Care, Caution, Prudence, Di&retion iJS- 
Camage, Air, Addxeft, Mien, Deportment, Be- 
havionr 28 
Cafe, Circumllance, Conjeaore, Occafion, Oc- 
currence 104 
Cathedral, Collegiate -Church 4 
Cave, Cell 174 
ToCeafe, Fimfh, Leave off 165 
Celebrated, Famous, Renowned, lUaftrloua ' 30 
Cell, Cave 174 
Chacc, Park, Foreft r IC 
Cha;iiber, Koom 139 
Chance, Fftrtune 127 
Change, Variation 114 
Changeable, Inconllant, Fickle, Unfteady^ ii; 
Charm, Enchantment, Spell * 45 
Charms, Graces 185 
Charms, Attra&ions, Allurements .34 
ToChaftife, Punilh, Difdpline, Correfl 46 
Cheerfulnefi, Mirth 14 
Chief, Head - y^ 
Choaked, SuSbcated, Smothered 179 
To Choofe, make Choice of 100 
ToChoofe, Take 99 
ToChoofe, Piefer ,100 
Circumfpeamh, Regard, Conllderation 47 
Circumitance, Cafe, ConjnnAure, Occafion, Oc- 

Clearly. Diftinflly - °t 

Clergyman, Parfon ' 178 

Clevernefs, Ingenuity, Part), Abilities iq 

Clothes, Drcfj , ' -s-i^ 

K 5 ^^s^ 
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Clock, Dial 189 

Collegiate-Church, Cathedral 4 

Colour*, Flags i68 

Column, Pillar 136 

Combat, F;ght, Bncile 3S 

Commerce, Trade, Traffic 103 

Commiferation, Compaliion, Pity 190 

Common, Ordinary 118 

Compaffion, CommiferBtion, Pity J90 

To Compel, Conilrain, Oblige, Fwcff iif 
Complaifant, Polite, Well-bred . 86 

Complete, Perfefl, Finilhed 87 

To Complete, End, Conclude, Finilh z; 

Complete, Entire 165 

Compiicated, Involved 185 

To Comprehend, Conceive, Underdand 119' 

T« Conceal, Diffemble, Difguife »7t> 

.To Conceive, Underlland, Comprehend 119 

To CoDceri), Regard, Touch 61 

To Conclude, Complete, End, FinilU zj 

Conclufion, Sequel, 141 

Conidition, State, Situation 82 

Condufl, Management Direaion 88 

ToCondufl, Lead, Guide 162 

■ Confeffiwi, AclinDivledgment $& 

Confines, Limits, Bounds _ 4J 

Conjujiflure, Circumftancc, Cafe, Oecafion, Oc- 

10+ 



To Conquer, Subdue, Overcome 54 

To Confent, Agree, Acquiefce 87 

Conlideraiion, Circurarpeftion , Regard 47 

Conllancy, Refolution, Steadinefs 169, 

Conftefnatian Fenr, Terror 12 

To ConHraJD, Compel, Oblige. F<ace in 

Content. Satisfattioa »3i 

Contented, Satisfied 107 

Contiguous, Adjacent i;5 

Continual, Continued toi 

Continually. Always, Perpetually 77 

CoDtinuaince, Continuation lo* 

Continued, Continual »o8. 

CiJoira^i, AeKcment* Bargaii* 19* 
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Conteriadon, Difcoarfe 
Copper-plate, Cot« Prist 

Copy, Model K 156 

Corrdft, Chaftife, Faniih, IMfcij^ioe 46 

Coaniel, Admonition,. Advice 37 
Courage, Bravery, Intrepidity^ Valour, Piowefs 5 

Covetous, Niggardly, Miferly, A^rarittOM 3; 

Coward, Poltron 151 

Crime, Fai^lt 121 

Crime, Sin " 7 

Crooked^ IXefbrmed, Himpbackod 80 

To Cry, Weep 191 
Connutg, Device, Tnck, Afdfice, dtrttagem^ 

Finefle 48 

Core, Remedy ill 

Current, Stream x8i 

Cuftom, Falhioft 114 

Cuftom, Habit 

Coftoms, Manners, Fafhloas - 49 

Cut» Copper-platte, Print 2 

B 

Dale, Bottom, Vale, Valley 74 

Damfel, Maid, Virgin 8 

Danger, Hazard, Riik, Venture ^ 

Darknefs, Oblcurity 1 47 

Death, Deceafe, Departure . 73 

To Declare, Proteft, Maintain, Avottch, ABkrtf At- 

teft. Aver, Afiinn,. Swear ^z 

To Decrea(e, Dioaioifli, Abate^ Leflsu 92 

Deed, AfUon, A&. 2& 

Defamation, Detia^bioii I72 

Defedi, Imperfedion, Fault 12a 

. Deformed, Crooked, Humpbacked 86 

Dejedled, Low-fpixittd, Melaucholj 106 

Delicate, Fine 169 

Delight, Pleafare 130- 

Departuve, Death, Deceaie 73 
Deportment, Air, Addrcafs^,, MigD». Carriage^ Be* 

haviour, Manners^ - , •8'' 

To Depofe, Deprive- 18^ 

iDa Deprive, Depofe ^8^ 
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Derifion, Ridicule 191 

To Defert, Abmdon, Forfake^ Relinquiih, Leave, 

Quit ' _ ai 

Defign, Aim, View 44 

Defign 9 Intention 116 

Defign, Projcft 166 

Deftiny, Lot 127 

To Detain, Keep ^ 185 

. Determination, Refolution yo 

To Deteft, Hate, Loath, Abhor 23 

Detradion, Defamation 172 

Detriment, Harm, Hurt, Injury, Mifchief iiz 

Device, Trick, Stratagem, Conning, Artifice, 

Fineflfe 48 

ToDevife, Bequeath 17 

Devotion, Religion, Piety .128 

Devotion, Pafiion, Attachment 159 

Dial, Clock i 

To Die, Expire 4 

DiflTerence, Difpnte, Quarrel 78 

Difference, Diftindlion 5 

To Diminifh, Decreafe, Abate, Lefiien 22 

Diocefe, Bilhoprick 18 

Diredlion, Condudl, Management '. 88 

ToDifannul, Aboliih^ Abrogate, Repeal, Revoke 25 

Difailer, Misfortune, Calamity ^j 

Difcerning, Knowing 102 

Difcernment, Judgment . . 107 

To Difcipline, Corred, ChaiHfe, Puniih • 46 

To Difclofe, Difcover, Divulge, Reveal, Tell . 58 

Difcourfe, Converfation . ' 192 

Difcrecion, Prudence, Caution, Care 46 

Difcredit, Difgrace 12 

Difdain, Haugntinefs iii 

Difeafe, Diftemper, Sicknefs ! 79 

Difgrace, Difcredit 12 

Difgraceful, Scandalous ^.. 163 

ToDifguife, Mafk '49 

To Difguife, Conceal, Diilemble 170 

To Difperfe, Scatter -. .141 

Difpute, Difference, Quarrel 78 

STi^Diirwble^ Conceal^ Difgui& . 170 
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Difiertation, Trcatife, Eflay ^3 

Diftemper, Sicknefs, Difeafe 79 

Diftindion, Difference .5 

Diftindly, Clearly .. 20 

, Ditch, Trench ^ 169 

Diverfi6n» Amufement ,136 

Diverfity, Variety ^^ j8 

Diverting,. Entertaining _. j' 6 

. Dm nation, Prediftion :^ * 187 

Divulge, Difclofe, Reveal, Tcfl, Difcovcr 58 

Dominion, Authority^ Power .94 

* Double-entendre, Eijuivdcation; Ambiguity 59 

' Doubt, Sulpen'cc, Uncertainty - 105 

To Dread, Fear, be Apprehenfive, be Afraid^ , 91 

Dregs, Sediment 176 

Drefs, Clothes s 125 

Drunk, Fuddled, Intoxicated '94 

Duration, Exiftencc. : * '20 

f Duty, Obligation J' '■• \ .' 5^ 

To Dwell, Live , S3 

Dwelling, Refidehcie ' '." . .9 
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Eafy, Ready . . * 1^4 
EfFediual, Efficacious 19^ 
Effigy, Image, Statue : ' ' ^ ;- . .1^4 
Effort, Endeavour ^y .138 
• Effrontery, Audacioufiieis; 'BoMnefs, ' impu- 
dence ' . '' ' 6y 
Elegant, Genteel, ., , ., ..'■'' " 150 
Emolument, Gain, fLoicre, Profit 96 
Emphaiis, Accent \ 8 
Empire, Kingdom 128 
Enchantment, Charm^ Spell 4^ 
Tx) End, Complete, Concl^^e, Fjiaiih . _^, . 25 
. End, Extremity ' . 4^ 
Endeavour, Effort , ' '38 
To En^w, E^blifh, IpfO^tutfe, i^duiid ; * 127 
To Engage, Oblige 167 
. Engagement, Battle .^ ^ 
To Enlarge, Increaie 27 
Enmity, Rancour ^ \ 117 
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Enormous, Hage. Vaft, Immenfc 6a 

Enough Sufficient 3* 

Enienauiing, Divcrliog fr 

', Enthufiarm Sopcrfticioa lo 

Entire, Complete 163 

Epoch, JEti It 

■ Epillle, Letter 137 

. Equivocal ion, Ambiguiiy, Double-entendK _5^ 

Erudition, Liierature, Learning 75 

Eflay, DlfTertaiion, Treatife 13 

ToEftabliih. Endow, Inflitute, Foond 137 

, Eftcem, Regard, Veneration, Refpea 

Event, Incident 
' Every, All 
Tp Excell, be Excellent 

. Excellence, Excellency "» 

To be Excellent, Excel! . ^M 

Exchange, Barter, Truck 103 

Excurfion, Ramble, Jaunt ip 

Excafe, Pardon, Forgivenefi J* 

•ToExift, Be, SMbfirt ■ Jt> 

Exiftence, Duration 30 

ToExpea, Hope 9* 

ExpediiiouB, Arduous, Quick .113 

Evperiitifnt, Trial, Proof - 123 

To Expire, Die 4- 

Expteffion, Word, TJer» 7* 

Expreffiwi, Word , ' 14*. 

To Extol, Praife \ , '♦* 

;■ Extravagance, Piofiifcne(* 8 

- Extremely, Very "9^ 

Extremity, End ♦+ 

F' 

• Faculty, Aljinty, PfiWW »50 

Falfehood, Lie "3* 

Familiar, Intiqwte. AcouafnMd '3>5 
Famous, Celebrated, Illuftrious, Rcnow'iTed 5.0 
■■ Fanciful, Fantaftical, Maggotty, Whimfical ■ 97 

Falhion, Cuftom "+ 

Faftiion, Figure, Form ik> 
. Gfrafluon, of Ciuality ■ _ 83. 
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Fafhions, Cafloms, Manners 49 

Faft, Abilineace 135 

Fall, Hard 188 

• Fatigued, Weary, Tirod 79 

Fauh, Crime 1 20 

Fault, Imperfe^on* Dele^ 120 

Fear, Terror, Conilernation 12 

To Fear, Dread, be Afraid, be ApprAmS^re 91 

To Feel, Handle 147 

Felicity, Happinefs, Blift 42 

Fervency, Warmth • 140 

To Fetch, Bring 171 
Fickle Incoaftant, Changeitble^ Unfteady iig 

Fight, Combat, Battle 38 

Figure, Form, Faihion - I2<> 

To Find, Meet with 8 1 

To Find our. Invent 166 

Fine, Delicate 169 

Fine^e, Stratagem, Artifice, Tricfc, Cunning, 

Device 48^ 

To Fiuilh, Complete, £nd. Conclude 25 

To Finifti, Ceafe,. Leavis off >6^ 

Finiihed, Perfeft, Comfrfere &7 

Flags, Colours 168 

Flat, InfiiHd iS^ 

Fleih, Meat >oi 

To Fly, Avoid, Sbutt 76 

Fog, Mid 15a 

Fooiftep, Track 11^ 

For, As to i^6> 

To Force, ObHge, Con^fttn, Compel 12 & 

Foreft, Chace, Park 1 5 

Forgivenefs, Excuie, Pardon 52 

Form, Figure, Faihion I'^y 

ToForikke, Abandon^ Leave,. Retin^iflv.Defert^ 

Quit at 

Fortune,, Chance *^7 

To Found, Inititute, BHablini, Endow^ 127 
Frankners,.Plaianefs,.Ingenuoufne(s,.Si/icerity 125. 

Frequently, Often 64. 

FreilH Recent, Nev^ 142. 

frugality,. Oeconom^ 1 24 
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faddled. Drunk, Intoxicated 
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Furthermore, Moreover, Befidet 
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Gaiety, Joy 


166 


. Gain, Lacre, Profit, Emolument 


96 


Gay, Merry 


117 


To Gaie, Stare 
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Genealogy, Pedigree 


General, Univerfal 


72 


, Generolity, Liberality, Bounty 
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, , Genius, Talent 


60 


. Genteel, Elegant ■ 


150 


Gentle, Tame 


OI 


To Get up. Rife 


>?6 

I 24 


To Give, Prefent, Offer 


Glib, Slippery 


190 


Glory, Honour 
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To Go back. Return 


98 


Gold. Golden 


138 


Gocd-breeding, Good-manneri 
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. Good-Fortune, Profperiiy 


41 


Good-Humour, Good-Nature 


41 
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Graces, Charms 
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Grave, Serious, Staid 


Great, Big, Large 
Great, Sublime 


60 


144 


Grot, Grotto 


'74 


. To Grow, Increafe, 
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To Guide. Condua, Lead 
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To Gulp, Swallow 
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Gulph, Abyfs 


70 
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Habit, Cuftom 6 

To Handle, Feel 147 

Handfnme, Benuliful, Pretty 38 

To Hanker after, have a Mind for, Wilh for. Long 

for. Loft after 95 

Happinefs, Felicity, Blif; 42 

Hard, Faft .1 gg 

' ■ Haim, 
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Harm> Hurt, Injury, Detrlmenty Mifchief 112 

Haftc, Hurry . ^3 

* Hafty, Paffionatc 85 

.To Hate, Abhor, Loath, Dctcft 23 

To Have, Poffefs ' '37 

} Haughtinefs, Difdain in 

Haughtinefs, Pride, Vanity, Prcfumption, Arro- 
gance no 
■ Hazard, Danger, Venture, Rifle 66 
?r . Head, Chief 74 

Heap, Pile 73 

t To Hear, Hearken 119 

H . Heavinefsj Wdight 122 

• Heavy,. Wcighfty J , '54 
To Help, Succour, Relieve, Affift 77 

; Herb, Plant l$4 

. . High, Lofty . V 176 

- Honour, Glory 65 

;ToHope, Expea ^ . 92 

, > Houfe, Tenement - ' ..','. I 139 
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Humour, Wit 7 
Humpbacked, Crooked, Deformed '8^ 

Humcane, Tempeftv Storm '14 

Hurry, Hafte . ^ ^J 

Hurt, Harm, Injury, Detriment, Mifchtef tiX 
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Idea, Imagination, Thought, Nodon 98 

111, Sick : 7.8 
Illuflrious, Famous, Celebrated, Renowned . 50 

Image, Effigy, Statue: l 1*4 

• ImagipatioQ^ Idea, Notion, Thought 98 
. Immediately, Inftantly, Now, Prefently 1 14 

Immenfe, Huge, Enormoos, Vaft 6z 

Impediment, Obftrjidtion, Ob^de 74 

Imperfedion, Fault, Defedl 121 

^ Impertinent, Impudent, Saucy 19^ 
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ImpofiiUe^ Cianot 64 

Impropriation, Appropriation 19 

To Improve, Amend it- 

Impudence, AiTaranoe li- 

Impadence,£fFrontery» Boldnefsy Aitdacioafnefs 67 

Impudent, Impertinent, Saucy 19^ 

In the meaft while^ Ijowever, Yet, Nevcrthe- 

Icfs 109 - 

In order to. To , 80 

Inattentive, Abfint 161 

Incident, Event 55 

. Inclination, Propendon, Bias ^6 

InconMenty Unreafonable* Abfiir4 154. 

. Inconftant, Fickle, Changeable, UiiteMy 1 1 c 

'to Increafe, Enlai^e . ay 

"T* Increafe, Grow 154 

Indigence, Poverty, Need, Want^ K^ceflElty 46 

Indolent, Lazy - 145 

. Ineffe£^ually, In vain. To no pirpofe . ' 55 

^ > ^ Influence, Sway, Weight 93 

V : Ingenuity, Clevemefs, Parts, Abilsties. > ^9 

( I ihieiMKKdbefSyf latnlieAflPcaftkf^ 125 

Injury, Hurt, Harm, Mikhaat£, Detriin^fti 1 1 a 

To iMQue, Aik^ Interiogate 79 

To Iniinuate, Suggeft iiS 

Infipid, Flat 18; 

Inflant, Moment 49 

Inftantly, Prefently, Immediately, Now 114 

Tolnftitute, Found, Eftablifli, Endow . 127 

^olnflliid, Learti, Teach ^90 

Infult, Affront, Abufe 88 

Intelligence, Underftanding, Knowledge 16 

Intention, I>efign 116 

To Interrogate, Inquire, Afk 75 

Intimate, Acqaaiti'tedi Familiar 135 

Intoxicated, Fuddled, DrAinIi: 194 

Intrepidity, Coun-^, »ravery. Valour, P;«wefs 5 

To Invent, Find out 166 

Involved, Cemj^lkated 185 

Jaunt, ExcuriioB, Ramble 13 1 

Joining, Union Ba 

Joy, Gaiety * 166 
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Judgment, Diicernment 107 

Juftice, Right h)5 

JuHnefs, Preciiion '59 

; To Keep, Detain 185 

Kindnefs, BenevekHce« Tendemeffy Benigmly, 

Humanity 39 

Kingdom, Empire ' iz8 

' Knowing, Di/cerning 102 

Knowledge, Intelligence, Underilandiog 16 
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Lampoon, Satins 136 

Laudlcape, Pr6ife£i is 

Language, Tongue 193 

Large, Big, Gfcot 60 

To Lay, Lie 1 

Lazinefs, Sloth, Sluggi(hneis il<S 
X>azy, Indoleju -145 

. To Lead, Condiift, Onrde 16a 

. Lean, Me^re 173 

To L^am, ittSiy . 30 

To Learn, InllniS, Teach . 90 

Learning, Literature, Enrdition 75 

To Leave, Abaiidon, Forfake, Relxn^mih, Befert, 

Qnit 21 

* To Leave off, Ceafe, Finifli - 165 

' To LeiTen, Abate, IHinini^; Decreafe 22 

To Let down, Lower \ 153 

Letter, Epiille ^7 

Level, Smooth ix>i 

Liberality, Generofity, Bounty 126 

Lie, Falfehood. 132 

To Lie, Lay i 

To Lift, Raife , ' 1 26 

Li^ht, Splendor, Brlghcneft . ^o 

Likewife* Alfo . . . r68 

Limits, Confines, Bounds 44 

Literature, Learning, Erudition 75 

Little, Small 97 

To Live, Dwcil . , - . ^^ 
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Load, Barden 4^ 

To Loath» Abhor, Hate, Deteil 25 

. Lodging, Apartment 139 

Lofty, High ' ' 176 

To Long for, Wifh for, have a Mind for. Hanker 

after, Luft after ' pj' 

To Look at, Behold, See, View ,68 

Lot, Deftiny 127 

Love, Afiedtion 12 

■ Lover, In Love ■-■ 160 

Low, Abjedi,. Mean^ Beggarly 24 

To Lower, Let down 153 

Lowfpirited, Dejeded, Melancholy 106 

Lucre, Gain, Emolument, Prb£t . 96 

. To Luft after. Hanker after, Long for, wifh for, have 

a mind for 95 

Luflre, Brilliancy, Radiancy . 80 

Luxury, Volnptuoufneis 133 
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. Ma^^gotty, FantafticaU Fandfal/ WhimiiiciEd 97 

, Maid, Virgin, Damfel 8 

' To Mainuin, Proteft, Declare, . Affirm, Aflert* 

Avouch, Swear, Aver, Atteft 32 

Management, Condad, Direflion . '88 

^ To Manifeft, Publifh, Proclaim 58 

Mariners, Mien, Addrefs, Air, Deportment, Car- 

. . nage. Behaviour - . ^ a8 

Manners^ Cjuftoms.Fafluoni ' 49 

. ^, Mariner, Sailor, Seaman 173 

Marfhy, Boggy 178 

ToMafk, Difguife 149 

Matter, Subjed ■>49 

Meagre, Lean , '73 

Mean, Low, Abje£l, Beggarly 24 

Means, Ways ^4 

Meat, Flelh 10 1 

To Meet with, Find 8i 

Melancholy, Lowfpirited, Dcje^led 106 

Memory, Remembrance, RecoUe£U6n 9 

Merry, Gay 117 

Methodical, Regular . *^^ 

^ ' Middle^ 
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Middle, Midft ^^ ' i77 
Mien, Air, Addnefs, Manners, Deportment^ Car- 
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To have a Mind for. Long for, Wiih for. Hanker 

after » Lu ft after US 

Mine, My own • • 1195 

Mirth, Cheerfulncfs 14 

Mifchief, Hurt, Harm, Injui^, Detriment 112 

Miferly, Niggardly, Covetous, Avaritious 35 

Misfortune, Difafler, Calamity S7. 

Mill, Fog 150- 

Model, Copy 1*56 

Modeft, Referved ' ' : ^ 164 

Moment, Inftant ^4p 

Moreover, Furthermore, Beiides 57 

To Mufe, Think, Study Ij2 

Mute, Silent 139 

My own. Mine 1)95 

To Name, Call 1 . ? . , 145 

Near, Nigh .»:' ' , .... I95 
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Neverthelefs,In the mean while,However, Yet 109 

New, Frefh, Recent 142 

Niggardly, Miferly, Covetous,. Avaritious 35 

Nigh, Near . , I95 

To No purpofc, Ineffedtually, In Tain - . . , .55 

No, Not . .! : 143 

Notes, Remarks, Observations , S ; 

Notion, Idea, Imagination, Tbotrght 98 

Novel, Tale, Romance, Story 108 

Now, Prefently, Immediately, Ihftantly 114 
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Xo make Oath of. Swear 182 

Obligation, Duty 52 

To Oblige, Force, ConftraiD, Compel / ' i2-t^« 

To Oblige, Engage /? 167 

QbloDg, Oval , _ 150 
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n ObfervauoB«> NoGm^ Remark* St 

ToObferve, Remark 98 

■. Obftacle, phftraAios, Inpadimenc 74 

; Obilruftion, Obftacle, Impedii^ent 74. 

Qccalion, Occurrence, Cafe, CirciiBidaiice, Can- 

junfture " * ,- 034 

'. OccaTwiij NeceEty .■ .! '7 

Ocean, S« 132 
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To Offer, Prefent, Give 
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,, Often, Frequently 
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<pid. Ancient, Antique 
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: .On, Upon 
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; jOnly, Alone 
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. Qpiniated, Prepoffeffed 
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Opinion. Sentiment, Thogght 
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Qrder.Rule 
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Order, Regularity 
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To Order. Bid 
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Ordinary, Common 
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Ought, Should, Is NeceJTary 
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Outfide, Appearance 
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Oval, ObJong 
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To Overcome, Subdue, Conquer 
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, Painting, Pifiare . 
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■. Pardon, Forgivenefs, Excufe 
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. Jark, Chace,, Forelt 
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farfon. Clergyman 
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Parts, Abilities, Clevernefs, Ingenuity 
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■ Paflion, Atlachmeni, Devotion 
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Paffionate, in a Paffion, Angry 
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Pamonate, Hafty 
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Peace, Quiet, Tranquillity 
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Pedigree, Genealogy 
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Penetrating, Piercing 
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People. Perfoni 
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Tt) Perceive, See . 
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Perfeft, Piniflied, Complete 
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ToPenaif.Toleraie, Suffer 
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Perpetually, 
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Perpetually^ Continually, Always ; 77^ 

J^eripiration, Sweat '.:,£..:. .£. I 

Per Aiafion, Religion . j 137 
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^ piercing, Penetrating / , • 106 
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To Poffefs, Have 37 
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iPrefcntly, Immediately, Now, Inftantly 114 
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Pride a 10 

Prefumptive, Prefumptuons 9 

Pretty, Handfome, Beautiful 38 

Pride, Haughtinefs, Vanity, Arrogance, Pre- 
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-Print, Cut, Copper-plate 2 

ToProclainvi^bfifiv^Manifeft 58 

vProfeffion, Trade, Bufinefs ^ 167 

Profit, Emolument, Gainr,LBcre 96 

Profitable; Aihrama^^oas^JBekiefidal .68 

l^fdfufenefs, Extravagance 8 
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Projcft, DefigQ , • '\S6 

Proof, Trial, Experiment - «*> 

Prop, Buttreis, Support j i 

Propenfion, Inclination, Bias ' ■ * 56 

* " Projpcft, View 149 

Prou>e6t, Landfcape - -•' . ...12 

Pro(pcrity, Good Fortune -''^^i 

ToProtcft, Declare, Affirm, Aver,iAfIert>^Mairitkin, 

Swear, AvOQch, Atteft 32 

Prowefs, Courage, Bravery, Intrepidity, Valonr f 

Prudence, WiAiom -81 

« -Prudence, Difcretion, Caution, Care • 46 

Public-houfe, Ale-houfe 1 3 f 

To Putlifh, Proclaim, Manifeft =58 

To Puniih, Chaftifc, Correft, Difcipline ? 46 

To Put, Place •' »io6 
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^ Quality, of Faifaion S\ 

I :Quarrel, Difference, Qifpute ... ■ ■ i 78 

Quick, Soon, Speedily - 113 

f Quick, Expeditious, Aflidiunis ^ i-- 113 

Quiet, Peace, Tranquillity 62 

To Quit, Abandon, Leave, Forfake, Relinqdlih, 

Defert 21 
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Radiancy, Brilliancy, Luftre 80 

To Raife, Lift * -J26 

Ramble, Excurfion, Jaunt < ^«i 3 1 

Rancour, Enmity 117 

Rate, Tax, AflefTment 16 

Ray, Beam a78 

Ready, Eafy 184 

To Receive, Take, Accept 83 

Recent, Fre(h, New 142 

, Recollection, Remembrance, Memoiy • .. . . ^ 

To Reconcile, Adjuft 171 

Reform, Reformation - : • ' loi 
Regard, Circomfpei^on^ Confideration * / 47 

w-y.i ... Regard^ 
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Regard. KeTpee^ Vnaaaaa, EfteoR loj 

To Regard, Cooarn, Toach 6l 

TwRegret, be Sorry for l9»- 
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Regularin-, Order loj 

ToRciieve, Succour, Help, A£ft -7 
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To Reliaqaifli, Abandon, Forfakt, Lexrf. Defert. 

Quit ai 

To Remain, Staj .. 

To Remark, Obferre jg 
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Remedy Cure 1 1 1 

KemembraDce, RecoIlcfUoD, Memory 9 

To Renounce, Refign, Abdicate 21 
Renowned, Celebrated, Famonj, Illoftriou) 50 

To Repeal, Revoke, Abolifli, DifaDQuI, Abrogate 2e 

Reply, Aofwer fii 

ToReprimand, ReproTC ■ igy 

Referved, Modeft ifij. 
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Refident, Ambaffadar i;6 

To Refign, denounce. Abdicate 21 

Refolation, DeterminatiOQ ya ■ 

RerolutioD, Conftancy, Steadineft jfij, 

To Reftore, R;tarn, Surrender \zt 

ReCinue, Train ]q^ 

ToRetarn, Go back qg 

To Return, Reftore, Surrender jzz 

To Reveal, Tell, Drfcovcr, Divulge, Difclofe s^ 

To Revoke, Repeal, Difannul, Abrogate, Abolifli ae 

Ridicule, Deriiion ig. 

Right, Juftiee 10; 

Rigour, Severity jg 

Riot, Uproar, Tumult e6 

ToRife, Getup ijS 

Rlik, Hazard, Danger, Ventore 66 

Rivulet, Scream, Brook ig2 

Road, Way g, 

' Robuft, Strong, Stout, Sturd; rg 

Rogne, Sharper, Thief 1 ]<S 
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Romance, Tale, Story, Novel 108 

Room, Chamber " lxo 

Rough, Rugged i^g 

Rule, Order igo 

S 

Sailor, Seaman, Mariner i^} 

Satire, Lampoon 1^0 

Sadsfadion, Content 131 

Satisfied, Contented 107 

Saucy, Impertinent, Impudent 193 

Scandalous, Difgraceful ipj 

To Scatter, Difperfe 141 

School, Academy 13 

Sea, Ocean 132 

Seaman, Sailor, Mariner 173 

^Sediment, Dregs iy6 

To See, Perceive 90 

To See, Look at. Behold, View 68 

To Seem, Appear • 1 88 

Sequel, Conclufion 141 

Sentiment, Opinion, Thought 84 

Serious, Staid, Grave 60 

Serviceable, Ufeful 6) 

Severe, Auftere 188 

Severity, Rigour 76 

To Shake, Tremble 192 

Sharp, Sour, Acid 134 

Sharper, Rogue, Thief 1 1 6 

Shed, Hovel 149 

Should, Ought, is Nece/Tary 57 

To Shun, Avoid, Fly 76 

Mck, 111 78 

Sicknefs^ Difeafe, Diflemper 79 

Sign, Signal - 152 

Silent, Mute^ 139 

Sin, Crime 7 

Sincerity, Plainnefe, E^mk^efs, Ingenuonl- 

nefs * - 123 

Situation, Condition, State 82 

Slippery, Glib 190 

Sloth, Sluggiibnefs, Lazioefs i vz 

Small, 
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Small, Little 97 

. Smooth, Level 10^ 

Smothered, Suffocated, Choaked 179 

Sober, Temperate, Abflemious 133 

Sociable, Social 132: 

Soon, Speedily, Quick 113^ 

To be Sorry for. Regret 1 3o 

Sour, Acid, Sharp 134 

Speedily, Quick, Soon 113 

Spell, Charm, Enchantment 4>' 

Spire, Steeple 137 

In Spite of, Againll 07 

Splendor, Light, Brightnefs 80 

Staid, Serious, Grave 60 

To Stare, Gaze 69 

Statue, Effigy, Image ha 

To Stayr, Remain 53 

Steadinefs, Refolution, Conflancy 169 

Steeple, Spire 137 

Storm, Tempeil, Hurricane 24 

Story, Tale, Novel, Romance 108 

Stout, Strong, Sturdy, Robuil 85 
Stratagem, Device, Trick, Artifice, Finefle, Cun- 

ning 48 

Stream, Current 182 

Stream, Rivulet, Brook ibid. 

To Strike, Beat 15 1 

Strong, Sturdy, Robuft, Stout 85 

To Study, Learn 30 . 

To Study, Think,' Mufe 152 

Sturdy, Stout, Robuil, Strong 85 

To Subdue, Overcome, Conquer 54 

Subjeft, Matter 149^ 

Sublime, Great 144 

To Subfift, Be, Exift 50 

To Succour, Help, Relieve, Affift 77 

To Suffer, Tolerate, Permit 116 

Sufficient, Enough 32 

Suffocated, Smothered, Choaked 1 79 

ToSuggefl, Infinuate 118 

SuperiUtion, Enthuiiafm 10 

Support, Butuefs, Proip -^v 
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